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NOTE. 

This book is based on Dr. Otto's "Matebials fob 
Tbanslating English into Gebman." 

The helps for the learner vary considerably from those in 
the original, in consequence of their being made more in 
conformity with American requirements. The references 
to Otto's Geeman Gbammab are much fuller, and the 
field of the book's usefulness is further enlarged by numer- 
ous references to Whitney'8 Geeman Geammae. 

For the occasional translations of difficult words, in the 
original work, a full vocabulary has been substituted in this 
one. 

As the original German of a few of the selections in the 
"Matebials" had already found its way into Evans'. 
Otto's Geeman Eeadee, other selections have been sub- 
stituted for them in this volume. 
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EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. 



1. 

The Sensible Child. 

A bishop once 1 said to a very sensible child, " My child, 
I will 2 give you 3 an apple if 4 you tell me where 5 God is." 
The child answered : " And I will give you 3 two if you 
tell me where 5 he is not." 

a. 

True Politeness. 

When 1 President Jefferson was once 2 walking 3 on the 
street, he 4 returned with the expression of civility the sal- 
utation of a negro who 5 was passing 3 by. " How ! " said a 
merchant who accompanied him, " Tour Excellency conde- 
scends to 6 salute a slave?" "I should be really sorry," 
answered the' President, " to 6 allow myself to 6 be surpassed 
in politeness by a slave." 

3. 

Ariosto. 

Ariosto built a small house for himself. 1 Being 2 asked 
1 
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by 3 his friend how 4 he, who* described fine palaces in his 
" Orlando," could 5 content himself with so small an 6 edifice ? 
" Words are cheaper than stones," replied the philosophic 
bard. 

4. 

Young 1 Napoleon. 

Napoleon already in his youth often 2 gave very striking 
answers. When 3 he went for the first time to the Lord's 
Supper, the archbishop 4 scrupled to administer it 5 to him, 
because 3 his Christian name, Napoleon, was 6 not in the 
calendar. "What!" cried Bonaparte, promptly, "there 
is 7 a very great multitude of 8 Saints, and the year has only 
three hundred and sixty-five days! " The archbishop, as- 
tonished at 9 this exclamation, administered the communion 
to him. 

5. 

The Good Excuse. 

Sheridan being 1 once 2 on 3 a visit at 4 a friend's in 5 the 
country, an old maid had 6 taken 7 it into her 8 head to 9 ac- 
company him on a walk. First 10 he pleaded the bad 
weather. But soon afterwards 10 the lady caught 11 him in 12 
the attempt to 13 steal 14 away without her. "Aha!" said 
she, " I see verily 15 it has cleared up." " Yes, indeed," 16 
rejoined he, "it has cleared up enough for- one, but not 
enough for two." 

6. 

The Traveler and the Boatman. 

A traveler came to 1 a ferry, and hired a boat to take" 
him across. The water being'. rather more agitated than 
was agreeable to him, he asked the boatman if any person 
was 4 [ever] lost in 5 the passage. "Never," replied the 
boatman, "never. My brother was drowned here last 
week, 6 but we found him again the 7 next day." 
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The Scholar 2 Outdone. i 
A little girl came. to 1 a scholar who 2 was quite busy in 
his study, to ask 3 him for 4 some 5 fire. "But you 6 have 
nothing," said the doctor, "to 7 take it in;" 8 and while he 
was gone 9 away to 7 look for something for 10 this pur- 
pose, the little girl stooped 11 down at the fire-place, and, 
taking some 12 cold ashes in one hand, laid the glowing 
coals on them 13 with the other. The doctor seeing 14 this, 
.threw down his books in 15 astonishment, and exclaimed: 
" With 16 all 17 my learning, I should not have found out this 
experiment." 

8. 

Simplicity. 

"Patrick, you fool," cried a man to his neighbor, "what 

makes 1 you steal after that rabbit, when 2 your gun has no 

lock [on] ?" "Hush! hush! my dear, the rabbit does not 

know that." 

9. 
Excessive Politeness. 
Queen Elizabeth was 1 once making a journey in England: 
and on 2 her approaching 3 the city of 4 Coventry, the mayor, 
with a numerous cavalcade, went out to meet 5 her. On 6 
their return they had to pass over a wide brook, and 
the mayor's horse, being 7 thirsty, attempted several times 
to drink, but his cavalier prevented him. 8 The queen ob- 
serving 9 it, said to him : " Pray, Mr. Mayor, permit 3 your 
horse to drink." The mayor, bowing 9 very humbly, re- 
plied, " Madam, it would be the highest presumption for 
my unworthy horse to drink before your Majesty's royal 
steed has satisfied his thirst." 

10. 
Troy. 
Troy was a famous city. When 1 Priam was king, the 
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Greeks came to the city. They besieged it ten years with- 
out success. They could not take it hy force, 2 because 3 its 
walls were high and broad : but at last it was taken by the 
stratagem of a wooden horse. This horse being 4 filled with 
armed men, was admitted into the city as a gift to 5 Mi- 
nerva. In the middle of the night, when all were asleep, 6 
the armed men came out of the belly of the horse and 
burned the city. 

11. 

The Dangerous Wound. 

A surgeon was brought to a gentleman who 1 had re- 
ceived a slight wound in a duel. He ordered' his servant 
to go home 8 with* all conceivable haste to 6 fetch a certain 
plaster. The patient turned somewhat pale, and said: "I 
hope there 6 is really no danger." "Yes, indeed, to be sure 
there is really some'," said the surgeon, " for if the boy 
does not make haste, the wound will 6 be healed before he 
gets 9 here again." 

12. 

The Romans. 

"Romulus built the city of 1 Rome. The inhabitants were 
called .Romans, and were accounted 2 very brave men. 
They loved their country, and fought to defend it. They 
chose 3 rather to die than lose their -liberty. It 4 was dearer 
to them than life 5 . They carried on many wars with the 
Carthaginians, with various success. At last 6 the Car- 
thaginians were conquered, and the city of Carthage was 
destroyed. 

13. 

The Ass and the Wolf. 

An ass had the misfortune to meet 1 a hungry wolf. 
"Have mercy on 2 me," said the trembling animal ; "I am 
a poor sick beast: look what a great thorn I have run 3 into 
my 4 foot ! " 
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"Really, you quite grieve me," replied the wolf. " Con- 
scientiously speaking, 5 1 feel myself compelled to put you 
out of your misery." 

He had scarcely spoken, when 6 he tore the supplicating 
donkey to pieces. 

14. 

Stentor. 

In the Grecian army it 1 was usual to have three men in 
each battalion to 2 communicate the commands of the 
officers to the men. Of these, one 3 carried a standard, and 
another a trumpet. But in the confusion and din of battle, 
neither* a signal could he seen, nor a trumpet heard. The 
third man (who 5 for this purpose was the strongest in the 
army) communicated then the commands by word 6 of 
mouth. Homer relates of 7 one of these men, Stentor by s 
name, that he shouted as 9 loud as fifty other men. Hence 
a man with a powerful voice is said 10 to possess the voice 
of Stentor, or a Stentorian voice. 

15. 

The Fearful Menace. 

A student of 1 medicine, having 2 lost an important law- 
suit, broke out into the most violent language against his 
judges, and said 3 it might 4 really yet cost more 5 than a 
thousand men their lives. He was immediately appre- 
hended on account of this fearful menace, and was asked 
for 6 an explanation. "Nothing is clearer," 7 said he; "hav- 
ing 8 been 9 deprived 10 of all my property, I have no other 
resource left 11 me but 12 to become a physician." 

16. 

Dr. Franklin. 

Dr. Franklin, in the early 1 part of his life, when he was 
a* printer, had occasion to 3 travel from 4 Philadelphia to* 
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Boston. On his journey, he stopped at one of the inns ; 
the landlord of which 5 possessed all 6 the inquisitive curi- 
osity of his countrymen. Franklin had scarcely sat down 
to supper, when 7 his landlord began to torment him with 
questions. He, well knowing 8 the disposition of these peo- 
ple,' and aware 9 that answering 10 one question would only 
pave the way for twenty more, 11 determined to stop 12 the 
landlord at once, by 13 requesting to see his wife, children 
and servants. When they were summoned, Franklin sol- 
emnly said : " My good friends, I sent 14 for you here to 
give you an account of myself : my name is Benjamin 
Franklin ; I am a printer, nineteen years of age ; reside 
at 15 Philadelphia, and am now going to Boston. I sent for 
you all, that 16 if you wished for any further particulars, 
you might ask, and I inform you: which done, 17 I hope 
that you will permit 18 me to eat my supper in 19 peace." 

17. 

Dean Swift and his Servant. 

As the late Dean Swift, attended 1 by a servant, was once 
on a journey, they put up at an inn where 2 they lodged all 
night; 3 in the morning 3 the dean 4 called for 5 his boots; the 
servant immediately took 6 them to him uncleaned. When 
the dean saw them, he said: "How is this, Tom?" "As 
you are going to ride, I thought they would soon be dirty 
again." "Very well," said the dean, "go and get 7 the 
horses ready." 

In the mean time, the dean ordered the landlord to let 
his man have no breakfast. When the servant returned 
he asked if 8 the horses were ready. "Yes sir," answered 
the servant. " Go, bring them out 9 then," said the dean. 
"I have not had my breakfast yet, sir," replied Tom. 
" Oh no matter for that," 10 said the dean, "if you had, you 
would soon be hungry again." They mounted and rode 
off. As they rode, the dean pulled a book out of his 
pocket, and began to read. 
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A gentleman met them, 11 and seeing 12 the Doctor read- 
ing, 13 was not willing to disturb him, but passed by, till he 
met the servant. "Who is that gentleman?" said he to 
the man. " My master." " I know that, you blockhead," 
said the gentleman; "but where are you going?" "We 
are going to heaven, sir," replied Tom. "How do you 
know that ? " asked the gentleman. " Because I am 14 fast- 
ing, and my master is praying." 

18. 

Honesty. 

As 1 Marshal Turenne was going along on the ramparts 
one night, 2 he was assailed by a gang of robbers, who took 
everything from him except 3 a valuable diamond, which 
they left him on his promise to give them the next day 4 a 
hundred louis d'or. In the course of the day one 5 of the 
robbers 6 had the audacity to come to 7 him in his residence, 
and, in the midst of a large company, to demand 8 of him 
the fulfillment of his promise. Turenne had 9 the money 
paid out to him, and gave him time to get 10 off, before he 
related the adventure. Everybody seemed surprised at 11 
such procedure. "An honest man," said he, " should never 
forfeit his word, when he has given it even to scoundrels " 

19. 

Ignorance. 

Korsakof, a favorite of the Empress Catherine, had a 
handsome face and an extremely elegant 1 figure, but as 8 
for the rest 2 was entirely without knowledge. As soon as 
he was called to 3 the court, he conceived that a man like 4 
him must 5 of course have also a library. Accordingly 6 he 
sent without delay to the most celebrated book-seller in 
St. Petersburg, and notified him that 7 he wanted 8 some 
books for his house, of which the empress had just made 
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him a present. The book-seller asked him what sort 9 of 
books he would 10 have. "That you understand better 
than I," he answered, " that is indeed your business ; but 
there 11 must be large books below and small ones 12 above, 
as they are at 13 the empress's." 

20. 

The Place by 1 the Fire. 

A traveler 2 arrived a very cold evening 3 at 4 an inn. All* 
the places around the fire were occupied, and no one of the 
guests showed as if he would 6 resign his place to him. The 
traveler therefore called the hostler, and ordered him 7 to 
give his horse six dozen 8 oysters. " Oysters ! " said the 
hostler, "but surely 9 a horse does not eat oysters." "Do 
what I tell you," replied the traveler ; " you 10 will no doubt 
see." The hostler went to the stable to 11 give the horse the 
oysters, and all the guests now left their places to 11 see the 
horse eat 12 oysters. Meanwhile the traveler took possession 
of the best place by the fire. Presently the hostler came 
in again, and said the horse would 6 not eat any oysters. 
" That's true, 13 no doubt," I3 said the traveler ; " then 14 
bring "me the oysters, and give the horse a peck 8 of oats." 

21. 

Arrogance Punished. 

Immanuel Kant, the celebrated Konigsberg 1 philosopher, 
was 2 eating one day 3 at the public table in an inn ; a young 
nobleman of 4 the neighborhood, who was-in-the-habit of 
making-his-appearance everywhere with 5 great pretension, 5 
was 2 sitting opposite him. The dishes 6 were served, among 
them, too, one which especially enticed the appetite of the 
guests. The young nobleman seemed to think that upon 
such 7 a delicacy only his palate had a claim ; for 8 he seized 
without 9 more ado 9 a pepper-box and shook 10 it over the 
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dish, adding 11 dryly: "I like 12 this dish with pepper." All 
the rest 13 of the guests were as 14 much amazed as 14 shocked 
at 15 this presumption; hut Kant, with the most perfect 
calmness, seized his snuff-box, shook it also over the dish, 
and said quite 16 as dryly: "And I like it with snuff." 

22. 

The Treasure-Diggers. 

"Hear, 1 children! " said a sick man, who gained much by 
the cultivation of the vine; "in our vineyard lies a treas- 
ure; only dig for 2 it." "In 3 what spot?" thus all asked; 
"tell the place." "Dig, dig!" He died at 4 this word. 

Hardly was the old man carried to the tomb, when 5 
there 6 was digging 6 day and night; with mattock, hoe and 
spade, the vineyard was scratched around 7 and about. 7 
Not 8 a clod was left undisturbed; 8 the earth was 9 even 
thrown through the sieve; rakes were 9 dragged this 10 way 
and that 10 after every pebble. But no treasure 11 was dis- 
covered, and every one considered himself deceived. 

Yet scarcely did the next year appear, when 5 it was per- 
ceived with surprise that every vine bore threefold. Not 12 
till then 12 did the sons learn wisdom ; and now, year in, 
year out, they dug out more 13 and more 13 treasure. 14 

23. 

The Emperor as 1 Attorney. 

An old soldier, who had long served under the Emperor 
Augustus, and especially had fought for him in the decisive 
battle of 2 Actium, was involved in a lawsuit 3 that threat- 
ened 4 to be interminable. 4 When he was 5 to appear before 
the court-of-justice, he applied on the public street to the 
emperor, and begged him for 6 assistance. Augustus called 
one 7 of his retinue, 7 and transferred to him the cause of the 
defendant. But the old soldier was not content with 5 this, 
1* 
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and cried with a loud voice: "O emperor, when thou in 
the battle of Actium wast 9 in danger, I sought out no sub- 
Btitute, but fought for thee in my own person."- At the 
same time he bared his scarred breast to point to . the 
wounds he had received for the emperor. The latter was 
touched at 3 this. Not to appear ungrateful, he went with 
the defendant before the tribunal, defended him with 
warmth and zeal, and thereby helped him to his rights. 10 

24. 

Cross Questions. 

Frederick the Great paid so much 1 attention to* his regi- 
ments of guards, that he knew personally every one of the 
soldiers. Whenever he saw a fresh one, 3 he used to put 
the three following questions to 4 him: " 1st, 5 How old are 
you ? 2d, How long have you been 6 in my service ? 3d, Are 
you satisfied with your pay and treatment ? " It happened 
that a young Frenchman, who did not understand three 
words of German, enlisted 7 into the Prussian service, and 
Frederick, on 8 seeing him, put the usual questions. The 
soldier had learned the answers, but in the same order as 
the king generally interrogated. 

Unfortunately, 9 on 10 this occasion Frederick began with 
the second question: "How long have you been in my 
service?" "Twenty-one years," replied the Frenchman. 
"What!" said the king, "how old are you then?" "One 
year," was the reply. " Upon my word," said Frederick, 
"you or I must be mad." "Both," replied the soldier, ac- 
cording to 11 what he" had been taught. "Well," said the 
astonished monarch, " this is the first time that I was ever 
called a madman by one of my guards: what do you mean 
by 12 it, sir?" The poor fellow, seeing the king enraged, 
told him, in 13 French, that he did not understand a word 
of German. "Oh! is it so?" said Frederick ; "well, learn 
it as soon as possible, and I have no doubt that you will 
make' 4 a very good soldier." 
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25. 

Female Heroism. 

Robert, a gamekeeper, residing 1 in a solitary house near 
Weilheim, had one day 2 gone to 3 church with 3 his family, 
leaving 4 at 5 home a daughter aged sixteen. They had not 
been long gone, when there appeared at the door an old 
man, apparently half dead with 6 cold. Feeling 7 for his 
situation, she let him in and went into the kitchen to pre- 
pare him some soup. Through a window, which com- 
municated 8 with the room in which she had left him, she 
perceived that he had dropped 9 the beard he wore, when 
he entered, and that he now appeared as a robust man, and 
was pacing 10 the chamber with a poniard in his 11 hand, 

Finding 12 no mode of escape, 13 she armed herself with a 
chopper in one hand, and the boiling soup in the other; 
and "entering 14 the room where he was, first threw the soup 
in his 15 face, and then struck 16 him a blow on his neck with 
the chopper, which brought 17 him insensible to the ground. 

At 18 this moment another knock at the door occasioned 
her to look out of an upper window, when she saw a 
strange hunter who demanded admittance, and on her re- 
fusal threatened to break open the door. She immediately 
took her father's gun, and as 19 he was proceeding to put 
his threats into execution, she shot him through the right 
shoulder, on which 20 he made 21 his way back into the forest, 
lalf an hour afterwards a third person came and asked 

fter an old man who must 22 have passed that way. She 
said she knew nothing of him; and as he was proceeding 
to break open the door, having 12 by useless threats en- 
deavored to prevail upon her to open it, she shot him dead 
on the spot. 

The incitements to her courage being now at 5 an end, 
her spirits began to sink, and she fired and screamed from 
the windows, until some persons were attracted to the 
house; but nothing could induce her to open the door until 
the return 23 of the family from church. 
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36. 

The Two Merchants. 

A Persian merchant, having 1 occasion to travel on busi- 
aess, 2 deposited a hundred-weight of 3 silver with* a neigh- 
bor. On 4 his return he asked 5 to have 6 it restored to him. 
"Your silver! " said the other, "alas! I have it no longer: 
I regret to say that a rat has devoured the whole; I was 
■» ery angry with my servants, but what could I do ? Every 
one is liable to accidents." 

The merchant was astonished at this prodigy; but, never- 
theless, pretended 7 to believe it. Some days after, meeting 
the child of his perfidious neighbor, he carried him to his 
house, concealed him, and invited the father to dinner. 
The latter excused himself, and bursting into tears, said: 
" I beg of you to allow me to decline. Never again shall 
I know happiness. I had an only son, whom I loved better 
than my life; alas! how shall I speak it? I have him no 
longer. He has been stolen from me: have pity on 8 my 
misfortune." 

The merchant replied: "Yesterday evening about 9 dusk, 
a screech-owl pounced upon your son, and carried him off 
to 10 some ruin." "How can I credit," said the father, 
"that an owl could ever carry off so large a 11 booty? If 
necessary, my son could have caught the bird." " I can't 
pretend 12 to tell you how," replied the other, " excepting 
that I saw it with my own eyes, and I must observe that I 
cannot perceive 13 what 14 right you have to doubt it when 
I say so (e8). What can there be remarkable in a screech- 
owl's carrying off 15 a child weighing but fifty pounds, when 
a rat will devour silver, and a whole hundred-weight too ? " 

The other, comprehending what he meant, gave the mer- 
chant his silver, who returned him his hopeful son. 

A similar discussion happened 16 between two travelers. 
One of -them was of the class which sees nothing but 
through a magnify in g-glass, and finds everything gigantic. 
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I have seen," he says, " a cabbage larger than a house." 
"And I," says the other, " a saucepan as large as a church." 
The first laughs at him; the other replies: "Softly, friend, 
softly, the saucepan was made on purpose to boil your 
cabbage." 

27. 
Peter the Hermit. 

Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, was a 
man of 1 great zeal, courage, and piety. He had "made a 
pilgrimage to 2 the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld C 
with indignation the cruel manner in 3 which the Christians 
were treated by the Infidels, who were in the possession of 
the place. Unable to repress his resentment, he enter- 
tained, 4 upon his return, the bold design of freeing 5 the 
whole country from the Mahometan yoke, and of restoring 
to the Christians the land where their religion was first 
propagated. He first proposed his views to Martin II, at 
that time 6 pope, who assisted this bold enthusiast in his 
aims. 

Peter, warmed with a zeal that knew no bounds, began 
to preach the Crusade, and to excite the princes of Chris- 
tendom to the recovery of the Holy Land. Bare-headed, 
and bare-footed, he traveled from court to court, preach- 
ing as 7 he went, and inflaming the zeal of every rank of 
people. The fame of his design being thus diffused, prel 
ates, nobles, and princes, concurred in 5 seconding it ; and, 
at (in) a council held at Clermont, where the pope himself 
exhorted to the undertaking, the whole assembly cried out 
with one voice, as if 8 by inspiration : It is the will of God. 
It is the will of God. Prom that time, nothing was seen 9 
but 10 a universal migration of the western nations into the 
east : men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost alacrity, 
and bore the sign of the cross upon their right shoulder, 
as a mark of their devotion to 11 the cause. Goldsmith. 

2 
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28. 

Filial Affection of a Page. 

The emperor Charles Y. had a page named Athanasius 
d'Ayala, whose 1 father had had the imprudence to engage 2 
in a conspiracy against his monarch ; he was proscribed, 
his property confiscated, and he himself was obliged to 
flee. Athanasius was yet very young, not being 3 more 
than fourteen, and consequently did not 5 receive any 5 salarj 
at court ; his tender heart was deeply afflicted at the situa- 
tion of his father, who was reduced to poverty, and he had 
no means of 6 sending him assistance. At length, unable to 
support the idea of 7 the sufferings of his parent, the young 
Athanasius sold the horse that was allowed him for his ex- 
ercises 8 , and sent the money to his father. 

The horse was soon missed and the page interrogated; 
but he obstinately refused to give any account of him. 9 
The emperor, being informed 10 of the circumstance, or- 
dered 11 Athanasius to be brought 11 before him, and in- 
sisted 12 on knowing what he had done with the horse. The 
youth immediately fell on his knees, and bursting into 
tears confessed the whole, saying, "I hope that your 
majesty will pardon me, for, if my father has forgotten 
his duty to his king, he is nevertheless my father, and 
nothing could excuse me if I were 13 to forget my duty 
towards him." 

29. 

Delicacy of Alphonso, King of Aragon. 

Alphonso, king of Aragon, went one day to 1 a jeweler's 
to purchase some diamonds for (o!8) presents to 2 a foreign 
prince. He was accompanied by several courtiers, and the 
jeweler spread his finest diamonds and other precious stones 
before them without hesitation. The prince, after making 
his purchases, retired ; but he had scarcely left the house 
when 3 the jeweler came 4 after him, and requested he would 
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do him the honor to return for a moment, as he had some- 
thing important to say to him. The prince and his courtiers 
re-entered, and the jeweler then said that a diamond of 
great value had been taken by [some] one of his attendants. 
Alphonso looked. sternly at those who accompanied him, 
saying , " Whichsoever 5 of you has stolen the diamond, he 
deserves the most severe punishment ; but the publication 
of his name might 6 perhaps tarnish the reputation of an 
honorable family ; I will spare them that disgrace." He 
then desired the jeweler to- bring a large pot full 7 of bran. 
When it was brought, he ordered every one of the attend- 
ants to plunge his right hand closed into the pot, and to 
draw it out quite open. It was done ; and, the bran being 
• sifted, the diamond was found. The prince then addressed 
them, saying : " Gentlemen, I will not suspect any one 
among you ; I will forget the affair : the culpable 8 person 
cannot escape the torment of his guilty conscience." 

30. 

"Walter Scott at School. 1 

When this celebrated author was at school, 1 he was very 
laborious; yet it appears that his intellect was not brilliant, 
and that his great success in after-life 2 was owing to 3 his 
indefatigable perseverance. 

The following anecdote is 4 found in his autobiography 
lately published. 

" There was," says Walter Scott, " a boy in my class who 
stood always at the top, and I could not, with all my 
efforts, supplant him. Day came after day, and still he 
kept his place : at length I observed that, when a question 5 
was asked him, he always fumbled with his fingers at 6 a 
particular button on the lower part of his waistcoat while 7 
seeking an answer. I thought therefore if 8 1 could remove 
the button slyly, the surprise at 9 not finding 9 it might de- 
range his ideas at the next interrogation of the class, and 
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give me a chance of taking him down. The button was 
therefore removed without his perceiving 10 it. Great was 
my anxiety to 9 know the success of my measure, and it 
succeeded but 11 too well. 

"The hour of interrogation arrived, and the boy was 
questioned: he sought, as usual, with his fingers, the 
friendly button, but he could not find it. Disconcerted he 
looked down, the talisman was gone, his ideas became con- 
fused, he could not reply. I seized the opportunity, an- 
swered the question, and took his place, which he never 
recovered, nor 12 do I believe he ever suspected the author 
of the trick. 

"I have often met with him since we entered the world, 
and never without 13 feeling my conscience 14 reproach me. 
Frequently have I resolved to make him some amends by 
rendering 15 him a service; but an opportunity did not pre- 
sent itself, and I fear I did not seek one with as much 
ardor as I sought to supplant him at school." 

31. 

Diamond cut Diamond. 1 

A gentleman of Oliver Cromwell's domestic-establish- 
ment had conceived a great affection for the Protector's 
youngest daughter; the young lady did not discourage 
him, and at length he proposed a secret marriage, as there 
was no hope of obtaining her father's consent. A person* 
having 3 discovered the secret, communicated it to Crom- 
well, who gave him orders to watch, and to let him know 
the next time 4 the gentleman and his daughter should 5 be 
together. This happened on 6 the following day, and Crom- 
well, being informed of it, entered suddenly his daughter's 
room, where he found the gentleman on his 7 knees before 
her. 

The Protector in a fury demanded an explanation of his 
conduct, and the other, with great presence of mind, re- 
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plied : " May 8 it please your highness, I have a great affec- 
tion for your daughter's chamber-maid; but she refuses to 
give me her hand; so, thinking this young lady had great 
influence over her, I was soliciting that she would 9 inter- 
cede for me." 

"Oh!" replied Oliver, "if that's the case, I will see what 
I can do for you." And calling the young woman, he said 
to her: "Why do you refuse the honor of marrying Mr. 
White ? he is my friend, and I insist 10 that you give your 
consent." The young woman, who had no 11 objection, 
blushed deeply and Cromwell said: "Ah! I see how it is, 
a little coquetry; go call me the chaplain." The chaplain 
came, and Oliver ordered him immediately to marry 12 Mr. 
White and the chamber-maid. Mr. W. was obliged to 
submit or to expose himself to the vengeance of Cromwell, 
who, however, to render the. bride more attractive, gave 
her a portion of five hundred pounds. 

32. 

Humanity of Louis XIV. 

During the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, an Italian 
chemist named 1 Poli came to Paris, and having obtained 
an audience of 2 the king, informed him that he had dis- 
covered a composition ten times more destructive than 
gunpowder. Louis was fond of 3 chemistry, and ordered 
the Italian to prepare the composition, and to make the 
necessary experiments on 4 a certain day in his presence. 

It was done, and everything succeeded according to the 
wishes of Poli, who then observed to the king that it would 
give him a great superiority over his enemies. " It is true," 
said Louis, "and your invention is very ingenious; but 
mankind already possess sufficient means of destroying 5 
each other; you shall be handsomely rewarded for your 
trouble and ingenuity, but I charge you, for the (jur) honor 
of human nature, never to divulge your secret." 
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33. 

The Cunning Cutler. 

There is 1 at London, in a place called Charing-cross, a 
Very fine statue in 2 bronze of Charles the First on 3 horse- 
back. After the revolution and the decapitation of that 
monarch, the statue was taken down and sold to a cutler, 
who undertook to demolish it. He immediately manu- 
factured a great number of knives and forks with bronze 
handles, and exposed them in his shop as the produce of 
the statue which was supposed 4 to have been melted. They 
were so rapidly bought, both 5 by the friends and 5 the 
enemies of the late monarch, that the cutler soon made 6 a 
fortune, and retired 6 from business. 7 

Soon after the restoration it was 8 proposed to erect a 
new statue to the memory of 9 the unfortunate king. The 
cutler, hearing of this, informed the government that he 
could spare them the trouble and expense 10 of casting a 
statue, as the old one was yet in his possession, and that 
he would sell it to them at a moderate price. The bargain 
was concluded; and the statue, which he had secretly pre- 
served, was re-elevated on the pedestal at (in) Charing- 
cross, where it now stands. 

34. 

Abstraction, or Absence of Mind. 

Among the many curious examples of abstraction-of- 
mind, we have the following laughable one 1 of the cele- 
brated English philosopher, Newton. 

Being one morning deeply engaged in the study of some 
difficult problem, he would not leave it to 2 go and break- 
fast with the family. His housekeeper, however, fearing 
that long fasting might make him ill, sent one of the 
servants into his room, with an egg and a saucepan of 
water. The servant was told 3 to boil the egg, and stay 
while her master ate it; but Newton, wishing to be alone, 
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sent her away, saying 4 
servant, after placing it by-the-side-of his watch on the 
table, and telling him to let it boil three minutes, went 
out; but fearing he might forget, 5 she returned soon after, 
and found him standing by the fire-side, with the egg in 
his hand, his watch boiling 6 in the saucepan, and he quite 
unconscious 7 of the mistake he had committed. 

35. 

The Value of Time. 

King Alfred, who ascended the throne of England in 1 
871, and who, like 2 Charlemagne, by his magnanimity and 
wise government, acquired the title of the Great, 3 was a 
prudent economizer of time, well knowing 4 that a moment 
lost can never be recovered. Alfred wished to divide the 
day into equal portions, in order to appropriate a certain 
space-ofrtime to the accomplishment of the different objects 
he had in view. 

This was not an easy matter, 5 as clocks were at that time 
nearly unknown in Europe, and quite unknown in England. 
It is true that in 6 fine weather the flight of time could be 
marked, in some 1 degree, by the course of the sun ; but in 
the night, and when the sun was hidden by clouds, there 
were no means of judging. 

The king, after much reflection and many experiments, 
ordered 8 a certain quantity of wax to be 8 made into six 
candles of equal length and thickness, which, being 9 lighted 
one "after the other (as he had found by experience), 
would 10 last from midday to midday. On each of these 
candles he marked twelve divisions or inches, so that he 
knew nearly how the day was going, as the consumption 
of each candle marked the expiration of a sixth part, or 
about four hours, and each division or inch denoted the 
lapse of twenty minutes. 

By these means Alfred obtained what he desired, an 
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exact admeasurement of time ; and the improvements which 
took place during his reign, show that both the king and 
his people had learned 11 to appreciate its value. 

36. 

The Bagpiper Revived. 

The following event happened in London during the 
great plague, which in 1665 carried off nearly 100,000 of 
the inhabitants. 

A Scotch bagpiper used to get his living by 1 sitting and 
playing "his bagpipes every day on the steps of St. An- 
drew's church 2 in Holborn. In order to escape the con- 
tagion, he drank a great deal of gin; and, one day, having 
taken more than usual, he became so drunk that he fell 
fast asleep on the steps. It was the custom, during the 
prevalence of that terrible disease, to send carts about 
every night to collect the dead, and carry them to a com- 
mon grave or deep pit, of which several had been made in 
the environs of London. 

The men passing 3 with the cart up 3 Holborn-hill, and 
seeing the piper extended on the steps, naturally thought 
it was a dead body, and tossed him into the cart among 
the others, without observing 4 that he had his bagpipe 
under his arm, and without paying any attention to s his 
dog, which followed the cart, barking and howling most 6 
piteously. 

The rumbling of the cart over the stones and the cries 
of the poor dog soon awoke the piper from his drunken 
lethargy, and not being able to discover where he was, he 
began squeezing 7 his bagpipe and playing 7 a Scotch air, to 
the great astonishment and terror of the carters, who im- 
mediately fetched lights, and found the Scot sitting erect 
amid the dead bodies, playing his pipes. He was soon 
released and restored to his faithful dog. The piper be- 
came, from 8 this event, so celebrated, that one of the first 
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sculptors of that epoch made a statue of him and his dog, 
which is still to he seen 9 in London. 

37. 

Mercury and the Woodman. 

A man was felling a tree on the bank of a river, and by 
chance let his hatchet slip out of his hand, which dropped 
nto the water and immediately sank to 1 the bottom. Be- 
Jig, therefore, in great distress for 2 the-loss of his tool, he 
sat down and bemoaned himself most lamentably. 

Upon this, Mercury appeared to him, and, being informed 
of the cause of his complaint, dived to the bottom of the 
river, and, coming up again, showed the man a golden 
hatchet, demanding if that were his. He denied 3 that it 
was. Upon which Mercury dived a second time, and 
brought up a silver one. 4 The man refused it, alleging, 
likewise, that this was not his. He dived a third time, 
and fetched up the hatchet the man had lost; upon 5 sight 
of which 6 the poor man was overjoyed, and took it with all 
humility and thankfulness. 

Mercury was so pleased with the fellow's honesty, that 
he gave him the other two into the bargain 7 as a reward 
for his just dealing. The man goes to his companions, 
and, giving them an account of what 8 happened, one of 
them went presently to the river and let his hatchet fall 
designedly into the stream; then, sitting down upon the 
bank, he commenced weeping and lamenting, as if he had 
been really and sorely afflicted. 

Mercury appeared as before, and, diving, brought him 
up a golden hatchet, asking if that were the hatchet ha 
had lost. Transported at 9 the sight of the precious metal, 
he answered yes, and went to snatch it greedily. But the 
god, detesting his abominable impudence, not 10 only re- 
fused to give him that, but 10 would not 11 even let 12 him 
have 12 his own hatchet again. 12 
2* 
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38. 

The Dog and the Eels. 

A person 1 had a poodle-dog so intelligent that he was 
frequently sent on errands; they 2 used to write on a piece 
of paper what was wanted, and giving him a basket in his 
mouth, he would 3 go 3 and punctually execute 3 his commis- 
sion. One day the servants wished to have some sport 
with him, and writing- an order for three pounds of live 
eels, sent poor 4 Fidele to fetch them, one 5 of the servants 
following at some 6 distance. The eels were put into the 
basket, and the poor dog trotted off with them; but he had 
not gone far, when he saw some 6 of them slipping over the 
edge; he set the basket down and tapping them with his 
paw, made them go in : 7 he then took up his load and set off 5 
towards home. 8 In a few moments several of the eels were 
on the pavement, ?nd poor Fidele, beginning to be enraged, 
took them up in his mouth, shook them well, and put them 
again into the basket; which was scarcely done, when 
others had crawled out. At length, quite out of patience, 
he put down the basket, and taking the eels one by 9 one 
between his teeth, bit them till they were incapable of 
crawling out; after this he took them home, but from that 
day would never more go to market. 

39. 

The Dervise and the Atheist. 

Atheists are those ridiculous and impious persons 1 who, 
contrary to the evidence of their senses, pretend not to 
believe in 2 the existence of God. 

One of them was disputing with a dervise, and said to 
him: "You tell me that God is omnipresent, yet I cannot 3 
see him anywhere; 3 show him to me, and I will believe it. 
Again I say that a man ought not to be punished for 4 his 
crimes by your laws, since you say that everything is done 
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by the will of God. You say also that Satan is punished 
by being condemned to hell-fire; now, as he is said 5 to be 1 
of that element, what injury can fire do to itself ?" 

The dervise, after a moment's reflection, took up a large 
lump of earth, struck the atheist a violent blow with it, 
and then left him. The latter went directly to the cady, 
complained of the injury, and demanded justice. The 
dervise was summoned to answer, 7 why, instead of replying 
to the man, he had struck him " What I did," replied the 
dervise, "was in 8 answer to his ridiculous questions. Of 
what does he complain? He says he has a pain; let 9 him 
show it, if he wishes us to believe him: he accuses me of a 
crime, yet he said that a man ought not to be punished by 
our laws, since everything, according to our doctrine, was 
under the direction of God : he complains that I have in- 
jured him by striking him with a piece of earth; and he 
maintains that an element can do no harm to itself: of 
what then does he complain?" The atheist was con- 
founded, and retired amidst the railleries of the auditors. 

To be convinced of the hypocrisy of those infidels, we 
should see one of them on a bed-of -death; it would be a 
lesson for the others. 

40. 

The Queen of Spain has no Legs. 

When the German princess Marie of Neuburg, who be- 
came wife of Philip IV. of Spain, was on her way to 
Madrid, she passed through a little town, in Spain, famous 
for 1 its manufactory of gloves and stockings. The citizens 
and magistrates thought they could not better express their 
joy for the reception of their new queen, than by present- 
ing her a sample of those commodities for which their 
town was remarkable. The major-domo, who conducted 
the princess, received the gloves very graciously; but 
when the stockings were presented, he flung them away 
with indignation, and severely reprimanded the magistrates 
•>f the deputation for 2 their indecency. 
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"Know," said he, "that a queen of Spain has no legs." 
The young queen, unacquainted with the etiquette, cus- 
toms and prejudices of the Spanish court, imagined that 
they 3 were* really going 4 to cut off her legs. She burst 
into tears, begging they would conduct her hack into 
Germany, for she could never endure such an operation, 
and it was with great difficulty that they appeased her. 
The king, it is said, 5 never laughed more heartily than at 6 
the recital of this adventure. Humb's Essays. 

41. 

The Wolf and the Lamb. 

One 1 hot, sultry day, a wolf and a lamb happened 2 to 
come, just at the same time, to a clear brook to quench 
their thirst. The wolf stood upon the higher ground 3 and 
the lamb at some distance from him down the current. 4 
However, 5 the wolf, having a mind 6 to pick 6 * a quarrel with 
him, asked him why he 7 troubled the water, and made it 
so muddy that he could not drink; and at the same time 
demanded satisfaction. 

The lamb, frightened at 8 this threatening charge, told 
him, in a tone as mild as possible, that he could not con- 
ceive how that could be; since the water which he drank, 
ran down from the wolf to him, and therefore it could not 
be disturbed so far up the stream. 

" Be that as it may," 9 replied the wolf, " you are a rascal, 
and I have been told 10 that you treated 11 me with 11 ill 
language 11 behind my back about half a year ago." " Upon 
my word," says the lamb, "the time you mention was 
before I was born." "That may 12 be," replied the wolf; 
"but it was no later than yesterday that I saw your father 
encouraging the hounds that were pursuing me." " Pardon 
me!" answered the lamb, "my poor father fell a victim to 
the butcher's knife upwards, of a month since." 13 "It was 
your mother, then," 14 replied the savage beast. "My 
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mother," said the innocent lamb, " died on the day 1 1 was 
born." " Dead or not," vociferated the wolf, as 15 he gnashed 
his teeth in 15 * rage, " I know very well that all the breed 16 
of you hate me, and therefore 1 am determined to have 17 my 
revenge." So saying, he sprang upon the poor innocent, 
defenseless thing, tore it to pieces and devoured it. 

42. 

Honorable Conduct of King John of France. 

The name of 1 John does not appear to have been in 
favor, either 2 in the royal families of England or 2 of France, 
as we find but 3 one monarch of that name in each of those 
countries, unless we reckon the John who reigned but 3 four 
days in France, from 4 the 15th to 4 the 19th of November, 
1316. 

The characters 5 of the other two Johns were very op- 
posite to each other. John of England was cruel, vin- 
dictive, rapacious, and cowardly; and, during a reign of 
nearly seventeen years, was perpetually at 6 war with his 
subjects. John of France, on the contrary, whose reign 
was nearly as long (from 1350 to 1364), occupied himself 
so much about 7 the welfare of his people, that he acquired 
the surname of 1 the Good. 

John, after fighting heroically at the battle of Poictiers, 
had the misfortune to be made prisoner by the English. 
He was taken to London, where he remained until a treaty 
was signed, by which he agreed to pay three millions of 
gold crowns for 8 the ransom of himself and the other pris- 
oners, and to leave Gascony, Calais, Guines, and several 
other places in possession of the English. 

The king was then set at liberty, and returned to France, 
leaving 9 the dukes of Anjou and Berry, his sons, the duke 
of Orleans, his brother, and the duke of Bourbon, his 
cousin, as hostages for the payment of the ransom. Some 
difficulties having arisen as 12 to the execution of the treaty, 
3 
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the princes obtained permission to go over to Calais on 
parole, saying they should be better able to explain and 
terminate the differences there than in England. The 
duke of Anjou, however, violated his parole, and fled to 
Paris. 

John, highly 13 displeased at" such want-of -faith, imme- 
diately returned to London, and delivered himself prisoner 
to 2 Edward iking of England, saying: "If honor is ban- 
ished from every other place, it ought to remain sacred in the 
breast of kings." 

Edward assigned the palace 15 of the Savoy 15 to the king 
for his residence; but he was soon after attacked by an 
illness which in a few weeks terminated his existence. 
His body was sent to France with a splendid retinue, and 
buried at the Abbey of St. Denis, which is the general 
burial-place of the French monarchs, as Westminster Abbey 
and Windsor Castle are 16 for the sovereigns of England. 

43. 

A Dog's Will. 

A gentleman in the country possessed a valuable dog, 
which had twice saved him from drowning, and several 
times protected him against thieves; he was consequently 
much attached to 1 him. At length the poor animal 
became old and died, and the master, in memory of his 
fidelity, buried him at the end of his garden, which was 
near the church-yard;, he also had 2 a monument placed* 
over him, with an epitaph in the following words: "Here 
lies one whose virtues rendered him more worthy of 3 con- 
secrated ground than many who are there interred." 

Some busy persons immediately informed the magistrate, 
denouncing the gentleman as an atheist. The magistrate 
sent 4 for him, reproached him with 5 his impiety, and threat, 
ened to accuse him before the ecclesiastical court. The 
gentleman began to be alarmed, but recollecting himself, 6 
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he said to the magistrate : "Sir, your observations are very- 
just, and if my dog had not possessed' almost human in- 
telligence, I should merit the punishment with which you 
threaten me. It would be tiresome to relate to you the 
history of the faithful creature, but the last act of his life 
will convince you of his extraordinary intelligence: would 
you believe it, sir, that he made a will, and among other 
things, has left you a hundred pounds, which I now bring 
you!" "Indeed!" replied the magistrate, "he was a most 
astonishing dog, and you have done [extremely] well in 7 
paying 8 honor to his remains; it would be well if everybody 
had lived so as 9 to merit the inscription that is 10 seen on 
his tomb." 

44. 

Ventriloquy. 

Ventriloquy is the art of speaking inwardly without any 1 
apparent motion of the lips or other organs of speech, and 
of disguising the voice so as 2 to make 3 it appear that 4 of 
another person, as if 5 it came from another place. 

Some years ago there was in England a man named 
Hoskins who possessed this art in a very eminent degree, 
and by the aid of it frequently amused himself at the ex- 
pense of others. He was once traveling on foot in the 
country, and overtook on the road a carter driving a cart 
with a load of hay. After walking some time and con- 
versing with the countryman, Hoskins imitated the crying 
of a child. As there was not any child to be seen, 6 the 
carter appeared surprised, and asked Hoskins if he had not 
heard it; he replied yes, and almost at the same instant 
the cry was repeated. It appeared this time to come from 1 
among 7 the hay in the cart, and the ventriloquist insisted 
that the carter had concealed a child there. 

The poor fellow, astonished and alarmed, stopped his 
horses and unloaded the cart truss by 8 truss; no child, 
however, was found, and he reloaded it; which he had 
scarcely done when 9 the cry was again distinctly heard. 
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The countryman, frightened 10 out of his wits, 10 immedi- 
ately took 11 to his heels, 11 and running to the nearest 
village, told the villagers that he had met the devil on the 
road, and begged them to go and assist him to recover his 
cart and horses which he had left in his clutches. The 
peasants immediately set off armed with pitch-forks and 
flails, and soon arrived in sight of the supposed devil, who 
having a wooden leg could not run away. After some 
difficulty, he persuaded them to let him approach and con- 
vince them that he was really a human being. 

They were for a long time incredulous, and the experi- 
ments he made of his art, increased their belief of 12 his 
diabolic knowledge. At length, fortunately for Hoskins, 
the village curate arrived, and explained the matter to the 
satisfaction of the peasants, who then agreed to accompany 
the ventriloquist to the next public house, where he treated 
them with beer and a lunch. Soon after this, Hoskins was 
engaged 13 at several of the London theatres, where he 
exhibited his art to the astonishment of the multitude, as 
ventriloquy was at that time almost unknown, particularly 
in the provinces. 

45. 

The Page and the Cherries. 

A basket 1 of fine cherries having been sent to Frederick, 
king of Prussia, at a time when 2 that fruit was extremely 
carce, he sent them, by one of his pages,, to the queen. 
The page, tempted by the beauty of the cherries, could 
not resist tasting, 3 and finding them delicious, devoured 
the whole, without reflecting on (iifcer) the consequences. 

A few days afterwards, Frederick asked the queen how 
she had liked 4 the cherries. " Cherries ? " said her majesty, 
"what 5 cherries?" "Why, 6 did not Clist, the page, bring 
you a basket the other day?" "No," replied the queen; 
"I have not seen any." "Oh! oh! "said his majesty, " I 
will give the lickerish rogue something more savory; " ha 
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then went to 7 his room, and wrote the following note to 3 
the officer of the royal guard: " Give the bearer 9 twenty-five 
lashes^ and take 10 his receipt for them." u He then called 
CHst, and told him to 12 take the note to the guard-house 
and wait for an answer. 

The page, however, fearing that all was not right (a 
guilty conscience needs no accuser), determined to send 
the note by another hand, and just as he was going out, 
at the palace door, he met a Jew 13 banker who was well 
known at court, and asked him to carry the note. The 
Jew, glad of an opportunity of obliging 14 any one at the 
palace, immediately set off. On , his arrival at the guard- 
house, the officer read the note, told the messenger to wait, 
and called out the guard. The Jew, thinking it 15 was to 
do honor to him, as a messenger from court, begged the 
officer not to give himself any unnecessary trouble. "I do 
not," replied he; "those ceremonies are quite necessary, 
as you will find." He then ordered the guard to seize the 
Jew, and give him twenty-five lashes, which was immedi- 
ately done. The Jew, with his honor 16 and his back se- 
verely wounded, was going 17 away; but the officer told 
him he could not let him depart till he had given a written 
acknowledgment for what he had received. The Jew was 
obliged to comply, for fear of having another account to 
settle. The affair soon reached the ears of the king, who, 
though he could not help laughing heartily at the advent- 
ure, was obliged to confer some favors on the hero of it, as 
the Jews frequently advanced him considerable sums of 
money, in cases of necessity. 

46. 

The Lounger. 

The following story, told of Franklin's mode of treating 
" loungers " is worth 1 putting 1 into practice occasionally, 
even in this age and generation. One morning, while 
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Franklin was preparing his newspaper for 2 the press, a 
lounger stepped into the store, and spent 3 an hour or more 
in 4 looking over the books, etc., and finally, taking one into 
his hand, asked the shop-boy the 8 price. "One dollar," 
was the answer. "One dollar!" said the lounger, "can't 
you take less than that?" "No, indeed; one dollar is the 
price." Another hour had nearly passed, when the lounger 
asked: "Is Mr. Franklin at home?" "Yes; he is in the 
printing-office." "I want to see him," said the lounger. 
The shop-boy immediately informed Mr. Franklin that a 
gentleman was in the store waiting to see him. 

Franklin was soon behind the counter, when the lounger, 
book 6 in hand, addressed him thus: "Mr. Franklin, what is 
the lowest you can take for this book ? " " One dollar and 
a quarter," was the ready answer. "One dollar and a 
quarter! Why, your young man only asked a dollar." 
"True," said Franklin, "and I could have 7 better afforded 
to take a dollar then, than to be taken out of the office." 
The lounger looked surprised, and wishing to end a parley 8 
of his own making, 8 said: "Come, 9 Mr. Franklin, tell me 
what is the lowest you can take for it ?" " A dollar and a 
half," was the reply. " A dollar and a half! Why, you 
offered it yourself for a dollar and a quarter." "Yes," 
said Franklin, "and I had better 10 have taken that price 
then, than a dollar and a half now." The lounger paid the 
price, and went about 11 his business, in case he had any, 
and Franklin returned into the printing-office. 

47. 

Cruelty of King John. 

The Jews, since their dispersion, have been frequently 
treated with cruelty by Christian kings. John of England 
being much in want of money, and knowing that many of 
the Jews in his kingdom were very rich, taxed them very 
heavily, and threw 1 them into prison, to remain 2 there til] 
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they would pay. Several of them gave all 3 they possessed: 
but the king was not satisfied, believing they had yet 
money concealed: he therefore ordered them to be 4 tor- 
tured, until they would acknowledge it. 

Some were deprived of an eye, and one in particular, 
from whom a sum of ten thousand marks was demanded, 
was treated with yet greater cruelty. The king ordered 
that one of his 5 teeth should be pulled out every day, till 
he paid the money. The Jew, not being disposed to 
reduce himself to poverty, resisted during a whole week, 
and thus lost seven of his teeth; but unable to bear the 
pain any longer, he consented on the eighth day, and thus 
preserved 6 the rest of his teeth at the expense of his 
fortune: otherwise he would have soon lost all his teeth. 
Happily 7 for that people they live now in a less barbarous 
age. No one need fear punishment unless he deserve it. 

48. 
Real or Intrinsic Value. 

A lady who had more money than good sense, was very 
fond, when she was in the country, of showing 1 her jewels 
and other finery, in order to astonish the peasants, and 
give them an idea of her riches and superiority. One day 
a miller, who brought flour to the house, expressed his 
admiration of 2 an elegant watch that she wore, and this 
flattered 3 her pride so much that she showed him a superb 
diamond-necklace and bracelets. 

The miller, after looking at them for some time with 
admiration, said: "They are very beautiful, and, I dare 
say, 4 very dear." "Indeed, they are very dear; how much 
do you suppose they cost ? " " Upon my word, I cannot 
guess," replied he. "Why, they cost more than 20,000 
francs." " And what is the use of these stones, madam ? " 
"Oh, they are only 5 to wear." 5 "And do they not bring 6 
you anything, madam?" "Oh, no." " Then," replied the 
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miller, "I prefer the two great stones of my mill; they 
cost me a thousand francs, and they bring me four hundred 
francs a year, and, besides that, I am not afraid that any- 
body will steal them." The lady was shocked at 2 the 
vulgarity of his ideas, and the miller was astonished that 
any one could let 7 so much money remain 7 idle in such 
useless baubles. 8 

49. 

A Very Singular Excuse. 

An Irishman, accused of having stolen a gun, was taken, 
and brought 1 to justice. 1 On the day of trial he was re- 
flecting on 2 what 2 defense he should make before the judges, 
when he saw a fellow-prisoner return from the court, having- 
been tried 3 for 3 stealing a goose. " Well," said the Irishman, 
" how have you come off ? " 4 " Oh ! " replied the other, " I am 
acquitted." " What defense did you make ? " " Why, I told 
the judge that I had brought up the goose from the time 
it 5 was a gosling, and that I had witnesses to prove it." 
" Very good, indeed," said Paddy, who was at that moment 
called into court 6 to take his trial; 7 " wait a short time for 
me, I shall soon be acquitted." 

He was then conducted' to the bar, the accusation was 
read, and the judge asked him what he had to say in his 
defense. "My lord," replied- the Hibernian, "I have 
brought up that gun ever since it was a pistol, and I can 
bring witnesses to prove it." The judge, however, and the 
jury were not sufficiently credulous, and poor Paddy was 
condemned to be transported. 

50. 

How to Catch a Pickpocket. 1 

A merchant in London, who used to walk very much in 
the city, the streets of which are always crowded and 
infested by pickpockets, was continually losing either his 
pocket-book, his snuff-box, or his purse, without ever being 2 
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able to discover the thief. At last he thought of a very 
ingenious method which promised success. He went to a 
fishing-tackle shop and bought some strong fish-hooks, 
which he had 3 sewed fast in his pocket with 4 the points 
turned downwards, so that anybody might put his hand 
into the pocket, but could not draw it out without being 
caught. 

Thus prepared he went out as usual to go on 'change,* 
desiring one of his clerks to follow him at a short distance, 
to be ready in case he should catch a fish. On 6 passing 
up Lombard-street, he felt a slight tug at his coat, and 
immediately set off 7 to run, but was prevented by some- 
thing holding 8 him back. He turned and saw the pick- 
pocket, and said: "Why do you hold my coat, sir? let me 
go, I am in a great hurry." At the same time he attempted 
to snatch the flap from him, which drove the fish-hooks 
further into his hand, and he cried out: "Oh! oh! sir, I 
cannot, you are tearing my hand to pieces; pray let me 
go." "Ah! ah!" said the merchant, "I have then caught 
the fish that has so frequently bitten ; you are the pike, or 
rather the shark." 

By 9 this time the clerk had come up, and a crowd being 
assembled around them, had a hearty laugh at the fisher- 
man and fish, whose fin was so firmly hooked that he was 
obliged to go with the merchant to a surgeon and have 3 
the flesh cut to disengage the hooks. The gentleman was 
satisfied with the trick, and did not send the pickpocket 
to 10 prison; but ever after that 11 he could walk safely 
through the city, with his pocket-book, purse, or snuff-box. 

51. 

A Singular Precaution. 

Two young men 1 set out together on a long journey; 
one of them was a great spendthrift, but the other being 
very economical, it was agreed, for their mutual benefit, 
3* 
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that the latter should have charge of the purse. The 
spendthrift soon found himself embarrassed, wishing to 
buy all the curiosities he saw, and not having money to do 
it. They slept both in the same room; and one night, 
after they had been some time in bed, the prodigal called 
to his friend, saying: "William, William!" but William 
did not answer, till he heard him call very loud, and fear 
ing he might disturb the people of the house, he said 
" Well, what do you want ? " " Are you asleep ? " said the 
other. " Why ? " said William. " Because, if you do not 
sleep, I want to borrow a pound 2 of you." " Oh, I am fast 3 
asleep," he replied, " and have been for some time." 

Finding William inexorable, the other frequently got 4 
out of bed* in the night, and looked about 5 the room for 
his purse, but could never find it. At' last they arrived at 
the end of their journey, which, by the economy of Wil- 
liam, had cost but very little: his companion was much 
pleased, since he knew that if he had kept the purse, it 
would have been much more expensive. He then said to 
William: "Tell me, now that there "is 6 no more danger, 
where you hid the money every night, for I frankly con- 
fess that I have often endeavored to find it." " I expected 
that," said William, "and therefore I always waited till 
you were in bed; and, after putting 7 out the light, I hid 
the purse in your own pocket, knowing that you would 
not seek it there, and took care to rise in the morning 
before you were up." 8 

The young man acknowledged that he was pleased with 
the trick his companion had played him; 9 but told him it 
would, in future, be necessary to find another hiding-place. 

52. 

Gratitude. 

The lieutenant of the police of the caliph Manoun related 
to one of his friends the following story of an event which 
had happened to himself. 
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' I was one evening," said he, " with 1 the caliph when a 
not(! was brought which seemed to irritate him very much. 
After reading it he said to me: 'Go into the next room; 
you will find a prisoner; keep him in safe custody to-night, 
interrogate him, and bring him before me to-morrow morn- 
ing, or answer it 2 with your head.' I took the man to 
my own apartment and asked him his country. 3 ' I am,' 
replied he, ' of Damascus.' ' Indeed,' said I, ' that town is 
dear to me, for I owe my life to one of its inhabitants.' 
' Your story,' replied he, ' must be interesting, will you tell 
it me ? ' 'I will,' said I; ' it is as follows: ' 

" 'Being once at Damascus, I had the misfortune to dis- 
please the caliph, and was pursued by the officers of justice. 
I escaped out 4 of 4 a back window, and sought refuge in 
another part of the town, where a citizen received me with 
kindness, and at 5 the risk 5 of his life, concealed me in his 
house till the pursuit was over; then he furnished me with 
money and a horse, to enable me to join 6 a caravan that 
was going to Bagdad, my native city. I shall never forget 
his kindness, and I hope before my death to find an op- 
portunity of proving my gratitude.' 

"'That opportunity is at this moment offered to you,' 
said my prisoner. ' I am the person who had the pleasure 
of rendering you that service.' He then related to me 
some circumstances that convinced me he had been my 
protector. I asked him by what calamity he had excited 
the caliph's displeasure. 'I have had,' replied he, 'the 
misfortune to offend an officer who has great influence at 
court, and he, to revenge himself, has charged 7 me with an 
intention 8 against 8 the life of the caliph, 8 for which, though 
innocent, I shall no doubt pay with my head.' 

53. 

The Same Subject Continued. 

" ' No, generous friend,' said I, ' you shall not be sacri- 
ficed; you are at liberty; take this purse, return to your 
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family, and I will answer to the caliph.' ' Do you then,' 
said he, ' think 1 me capable of sacrificing your life that I 
have once preserved? No, the only favor that I will 
accept is that you will endeavor to convince the caliph of. 
my innocence: if you fail, 2 I will go and offer him my 
head, for I will not escape and leave you in danger.' 

" I went directly to the caliph, who, as soon as he saw 
me, demanded my prisoner and sent for the executioner. 
' My lord,' said I, ' an extraordinary circumstance has hap- 
pened concerning him.' 'I swear,' cried he, 'if you have 3 
let him escape, your head shall pay for.it.' With great 
difficulty I persuaded him to listen to me, and I then re- 
lated how my prisoner had saved my life at Damascus; 
that I had offered him his liberty as a proof of my grati- 
tude, and that he would not accept it for fear of exposing 
me to his (the caliph's) displeasure. ' My lord,' 4 added I, 
' it is improbable that a man of such generous sentiments 
should be capable of the crime imputed to him; deign 5 
then 6 to demand the proofs of it before you condemn him.' 

" The caliph expressed his admiration of the conduct of 
my friend; a strict inquiry was made, and he was found 
innocent; the accuser was beheaded, and my friend ap- 
pointed to his place; which he filled 7 with honor till the 
day of his death." 

54. 
Noble Blood : A Lesson for Pride. 

A veiy good king, who loved his subjects, and whose 
constant care was to make them happy, and to show that 
he considered them as his family, had a son whose disposi- 
tion was so contrary to that of his father that he despised 
all those who were beneath him, considering 1 himself a 
superior creature, and 2 that those whom fortune had placed 
under him were unworthy of his notice, or fit only to be 
the slaves of his will. Unfortunately his education had 
been confided to men who had not had sufficient courage 
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to correct his impetuous and haughty temper, and the good 
king, his father, saw him arrive at the age of manhood, 
possessing 3 a character and opinions which, if ever he came 
to reign, 4 would change his faithful subjects to enemies, 
and make his throne a seat of thorns instead of roses. 

At length the prince married a foreign princess and 
became a father; and the king, by 5 the advice of one of 
his faithful courtiers, thought this a favorable opportunity 
to give him a lesson on 6 the nobility of i birth. For this 
purpose, on the morning after his, child was born, another 
infant of the same age, dressed exactly in the same manner, 
was placed in the cradle by the side of it. 7 

The prince, on rising, went to see his little son, but what 8 
was his surprise on 9 finding two children resembling each 
other so much that he could not distinguish his own! He 
called the servants, and finding them equally embarrassed, 
he gave way to his rage, 10 swearing that they should be all 
discharged, and severely punished. 

55* 

The Same Subject Continued. 

The king, his father, arrived at the same instant, and 
hearing the complaints of the prince, he said smilingly to 
him: "How is it possible you should mistake and not 
recognize your own child ? is there any other of such noble 
blood ? can any other child resemble him so as 1 to deceive - 
you ? where then is your natural superiority ? " 

Then taking the infant prince in his arms, he said: 
' This, my son, is your child, but I should not have been 
able to distinguish him from the other little innocent if 
precautions had not been taken 2 - by tying a ribbon round 
his leg: in what then, I ask you again, consists our supe- 
riority ? It arises 3 only from good conduct and good 
fortune." 
The prince blushed, owned he was wrong, and promised 
4 
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to entertain more philanthropic sentiments; but the king 
fearing he might relapse, took 4 an opportunity of giving 
him another 5 lesson. A short time after, the prince being 
indisposed, the doctor advised him to 6 be bled, 6 and having 
to bleed one of the pages on the same day, the king ordered 
the blood to be preserved in separate bowls. A few hours 
after, when his son was with him, the king sent for the 
doctor, and having ordered the two bowls to be brought, 
desired him to examine the blood, and tell him which was 
the purest. The doctor, pointing at one of the bowls, said: 
" That is far more pure than the other." " That blood," 
said the king to his son, " was taken from the veins of your 
page, and is, it 7 appears, more pure, than yours, because, 
no 8 doubt, he lives more simply and more conformably 9 to 
the laws of nature : 9 you see then that by 10 birth all men 
are equal; they acquire superiority in 11 proportion 11 as they 
cultivate their minds and render themselves useful to man- 
kind." 

56. 

The Mysterious Englishmen. 

In the year 1767 two Englishmen landed at Calais; they 
did not go to Dessin's hotel, which was at that time much 
frequented by their countrymen, but took up their lodging 
at an obscure inn kept by a man named Dulong. The 
landlord expected every day that they would set off for 
Paris; but they made no preparations for 1 departure, and 
did not even inquire what was worth seeing at Calais. 
The only amusement they took was to go out sometimes a 
shooting. 

The landlord began after a few weeks to wonder at J 
their stay, and used to gossip of an evening with his neigh- 
bor, the grocer, upon the subject. Sometimes they decided 
that they were spies, at other times they 3 were suspected 
to be 3 run-aways. However they lived well, and paid so 
liberally, that it 4 was at last concluded they were fools. 
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This was confirmed in the opinion of Mr. Dulong, by a 
proposition which they soon after made to him. 

They called him into their room and said: "Landlord, 
we are very well satisfied with your table and your wine, 
and, if the lodging suited us, we should probably remain 
with 5 you some time longer; but unfortunately all your 
rooms look into the street, and the smacking of postilions' 
whips and the noise of the carriages disturb us very much." 

57. 
The Same Subject Continued. 

Monsieur Dulong began to' feel alarmed and said if 1 it 
were possible to make any arrangements to render them 
more comfortable, he would gladly do it. " Well then," said 
one 2 of them, " we have a proposal to make which will be 
advantageous to you ; it will cost some money, it is true, 
but we will pay half 3 the expense, and our stay will give 
you an opportunity of 4 re-imbursing yourself." "Well," 
said the landlord, " what is it ? " " Why," said the English- 
men, " your garden is very quiet, and if you will run up a 
wall in the corner, you can easily make us two rooms, 
which is all we shall want; the expense will not be great, 
as the old wall that is there will form two of the sides, 
and your house will be worth so much the more." 

Dulong was glad to find so easy a method of 4 preserving 
uch profitable guests: the rooms were constructed, the 
Englishmen took possession, and appeared very comfort- 
able; living 5 in their usual manner to the great satisfaction 
and profit of the landlord; though 8 he was at a loss to 
imagine why they should shut themselves up in such an 
obscure corner. Thus 7 passed about two months, when 
one day they told him that they were going on a shooting 
excursion, and that, as they should be absent perhaps three 
days, they would take abundance of ammunition. The 
next morning they set off with their guns on their shoulders, 
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and their shot-bags heavily loaded; the landlord wishing 
them (a) good sport. They told him that they had left 
some papers in the apartment, and therefore they took the 
key with them. • 

The three days passed, and so 8 did 8 the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, without the return of the strangers. 
M. Dulong became at first uneasy, then suspicious, and, 
at last, on the eighth day, he sent for the police officers, 
and the door was broken open in presence of the necessary 
witnesses. On the table was found the following note: 

58. 

The Same Subjedl Continued. 

"Dear Landlord: You know, without doubt, that your 
town of Calais was in the possession of the English during 
two hundred years; that it was at length retaken by the 
Duke of Guise, who treated the English inhabitants as our 
Edward the Third had treated the French ; that is, he seized 
their goods 1 and drove them out. A short time ago 2 we 
discovered among some old family -papers some documents 
of one of our ancestors, who possessed a house at Calais 
where yours now stands. From these documents we learned 
that, on 3 the retaking of Calais, he was obliged to flee; 
but in hopes of 4 being able to return, he buried a very 
considerable sum of money close to a wall in his garden: 
the paper contained also such an accurate description of 
the spot that we doubted not of 4 being able to discover it. 
We immediately came to Calais, and finding your house on 
the spot indicated, we took lodgings in it. 

" We were soon convinced that the treasure was buried 
in the corner of your garden; but how 5 dig for 6 it without 1 
being 7 seen ? We found a method; it was the construction 
of the apartment. As soon as it was completed, we dug 
up the earth and found our object in the chest which we 
have left you. We wish you success in your house, but 
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advise you to give better wine, and to be more reasonable 
in your prices." 

Poor Dulong was dumb with 8 astonishment; he looked at 
his neighbor the grocer, and then at the empty chest; they 
botli shrugged up their shoulders, and acknowledged that 
the Englishmen were not quite such fools as they had 
taken 9 them 9 for. 

Judge 10 not the actions of any one without knowing the 
motives. 

59. 

The Lost Camel. 

A dervise was journeying alone in the desert, when two 
merchants suddenly met him. " Tou have lost a camel," 
said he to the merchants. " Indeed we have," they replied. 
" Was he not blind in 1 his right eye, and lame in 1 his left 
leg ? " asked the dervise. " He was," replied the merchants. 
" Had he lost a front tooth ? " said the dervise. " He had," 
rejoined the merchants. "And was he not loaded with 
honey on one side, and wheat on the other ? " " Most 
certainly he was," they replied; "and as you have seen 
him so lately, and marked him so particularly, you can, 
in all probability, conduct us to him." "My friends," 
said the dervise, " I have never seen your camel, nor ever 
heard of him but from yourselves." "A pretty story, 
truly!" said the merchants; "but where are the jewels 
which formed part 2 of his cargo ? " "I have neither seen 
your camel nor your jewels," repeated the dervise. On 3 
this, they seized him and forthwith 4 hurried 4 him before 
the cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing could be 
found upon him, nor could any 5 evidence whatever 5 be 
adduced to convict 6 him, either of falsehood or of theft. 

They were then about 7 to proceed against him as a sor- 
cerer, when the dervise with great calmness thus addressed 
the court: "I have been much amused with your surprise, 
and own that there has been some ground for your sus- 
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picions; but I have lived long,, and alone; and I can find 
ample scope for observation, even in a desert. I knew that 
I had crossed the track of a camel that had strayed from 
its owner, because I saw no mark of human footsteps on 
the same route; I knew that the animal was blind of one 
eye, because it had cropped the herbage only on one side 
of the path, and I perceived that it was lame of one leg, 
from the faint impression 8 that particular foot had pro- 
duced upon the sand; I concluded that the animal had lost 
a tooth, because wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of 
herbage was left 9 uninjured, in the centre of his bite. As 
to 10 that which formed the burden 10 of the beast, the busy 
ants informed me that it was corn on the one side, and the 
clustering flies, that it was honey on the other." 

Goldsmith. 

60. 

The Whistle. 

A TRUE STORY WRITTEN FOR HIS NEPHEW BY DR. ERANEXIN. 

When I was a child seven years old, my friends on a 
holiday filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly 
to 1 a shop where they 2 sold toys for children; and being 
charmed with 3 the sound of a whistle that I saw by 4 the 
way 4 in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered him 
all 5 my money for one. I then came home, and went 
whistling all 6 over 7 the house, much pleased with my whistle, 
but disturbing the whole family. My brothers, and sisters, 
and cousins, understanding the bargain I had made, told 
me that I had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth. This put 8 me in mind 8 what good things I might 3 
have 10 bought 10 with the rest of the money; and they 
laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with 11 
vexation, and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the 
whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of 12 use to me, as the 
impression continued (fcliefc) on my mind; so that often 
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when I was tempted to buy some 13 unnecessary thing, 13 I 
said to myself, DorCt give too much for the whistle • and so 
I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I met with 14 many, very many, who gave 
too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one fond 15 of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs, and ruining them by that neglect; He pays, indeed, 
say I, too much for his whistle. 

61. 

The Same Subject Continued. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind 1 of comfort- 
able living, 1 all the pleasures of doing 2 good to others, all 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friendship, for 3 the sake 3 of accumulating wealth; Poor 
man, say I, you do indeed pay too much for your whistle. 

When I meet a man-of-pleasure, sacrificing 4 every laud- 
able improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere 
corporeal 5 sensations, 5 Mistaken man, say I, you are pro- 
viding 6 pain for 8 yourself instead of pleasure: you give 
too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
equipages, all above bis fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prison; Alas, say I, he has 
paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, married to 7 
an ill-natured brute 8 of a husband: 3 What a pity it is, say 
I, that she has paid so much for a whistle/ 

In short, I conceived that a great part of the miseries of 
mankind were brought upon them by the false estimates 
they had made of the value of things, and by their giving 9 
too much for their whistles. 
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6?. 

Benevolence. 

The following anecdote of the Duke of Montagu is very- 
remarkable and laudable. During a walk in Saint-James's 
Park, the duke observed a middle-aged man continually- 
walking to and fro or sitting in a melancholy attitude on 
one of the benches. Wishing to know something more of 
him, the duke approached him several times, and endeav- 
ored to draw him into conversation, 1 but without success; 
his only answers were: "Yes, sir; No, sir; I don't know; 
I believe so," etc. 

Determined to obtain some information concerning him, 
the duke ordered one of his servants to follow him home, 
and to make all the inquiries 2 he could. 2 The servant, on 
his return, informed his master that he had learned that 
the gentleman was a [military] officer with a numerous 
family; and having nothing but half -pay to support them, 
he had sent them to a distant part of England, where they 
could live more cheaply than in London; that he trans- 
mitted them the greater part of his pay, and lived as he 
could himself at London, in order to be near the war-office, 
where he was soliciting promotion. 

The duke, after having obtained further information 
concerning the residence of the family, determined to do 
something for the officer, and to procure him an agreeable 
surprise. 

63. 

The Same Subject Continued. 

In a few days, the preparations being complete, he sent 
one of his servants into the park to tell him that his master 
had something of importance to communicate, and re- 
quested 1 that he would 1 call on him. The astonished officer 
followed the servant, and was introduced to the duke, who 
then told him that a lady of his ^acquaintance, and who 
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knew his circumstances and was greatly interested 2 in his 
Welfare, wished very much to see him; that the lady was 3 
to dine that day at 4 his house, 4 and that he would introduce 
him to her. The officer had scarcely recovered from his 
surprise when 5 dinner was announced; the duke conducted 
him to the dining-room, where, to his great astonishment, 
he found his wife and family, who were equally amazed 
and delighted at 6 meeting him so unexpectedly. 

It appears that the duke had sent a messenger to hring* 
the family to London, without permitting, any communica- 
tion with the husband; and that they had hut 7 just 7 arrived. 
After the mutual embraces and felicitations, the duke in- 
terrupted them, and presenting a paper to the officer, said 
to him: "Sir, I have discovered that you are a worthy 
man, and that your present means are not sufficient to 
support your amiable family; promotion in the army is 
slow in time of peace; I have a snug little country-house 
and farm at your service; accept it, go and take possession, 
and may you live happily." At the same time he presented 
him a paper in which he acknowledged that he gave the 
house and grounds to Mr. and his heirs forever. 

64.- 

Respedt for the Bible. 

A little boy, a Sunday scholar, was one day sent by his 
mother to 1 a shop for 2 some soap. The shop-woman, hav- 
ing weighed it, took a leaf from the Bible that was 'placed 
on the counter for 4 waste paper; at which 5 the boy was 
greatly astonished, and vehemently exclaimed: "Why, 
mistress, that is the Bible!" "Well, what if it be?" 6 
replied the woman. " It is the Bible," repeated the boy, 
" and what are you going to do with it ? " " To wrap up 
the soap." " But mistress, you should not tear 7 up 7 that 
book, for it is the Bible! " cried the boy with peculiar 
emphasis. "What does that signify? I bought it for 
waste paper, to use 8 in the shop." 
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The little boy with still 9 increasing 9 energy exclaimed 
" What, the Bible! I wish it were mine! I would not tear 
it up like 10 that." 10 " Well," said the woman, " if you will 
pay me what I gave for it, you shall have it." "Thank 
you," replied the boy, " I will go home and ask my mother 
for some money." 

Away he went and said: "Mother, mother, please 11 give 
me some money!" " What for ?" said his mother. "To 
buy a Bible," he replied, " for the woman at the shop was 
tearing up the Bible, and I told her she should not do it; 
then she said she would sell it to me. O mother, do 12 give 
me some money to buy it, that it may not be torn up! " 

65. 

The Same Subject Continued. 

His mother said : " I am very sorry, I cannot, my dear 
boy, I have none." The child cried, still 1 begged for* some 
money, but in vain. Then, sobbing, he went back to the 
shop and said: "My mother is poor, and cannot 3 give me 
any 3 money ; but, O mistress, don't tear up the Bible, for 
my teachers have told me that it is the Word of God! " 
The woman, perceiving the boy to be 4 greatly concerned, 
said: " Well, don't cry, for you shall have the Bible, if you 
will go and get its weight in waste paper." At 5 this un- 
expected, but joyful proposal, the boy dried up his tears, 
saying: "That I will, mistress, and thank you too." 

Away he ran to his mother and asked her for 2 some 
paper: she gave him all she had; and then he went to all 
his neighbors' houses and begged more: and having, as he 
hoped, collected enough, he hastened with the bundle under 
his arm to the shop, and on 6 entering exclaimed: "Now, 
mistress, I have got 7 the paper." " Very well," said the 
woman, " let me weigh it." The paper was put into one 
scale, and the Bible into the other. The scale turned 8 in 
the boy's favor, 8 and he cried out, with tears of joy in his 
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eyes: "The Bible is mine!" and seizing it, he exclaimed: 
" I have got it! I have got it! " and away he ran home to 
his mother, crying as he went: "I have got the Bible! I 
have got the Bible! " 

66. 

The British Empire. 

The British Empire, exclusive 1 of its foreign depend- 
encies, consists of the islands of 2 Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the smaller islands contiguous 3 and subordinate to 
them. Great Britain, the largest and by far the most 
important of the British Islands, is divided into the king- 
doms of 2 England and Scotland. The former occupies 4 its 
southern, most fruitful and extensive, and the latter its 
northern, more barren and smaller, portion. After the 
withdrawal of the Romans from Great Britain, these two 
divisions became separate and independent states, between 
which the most violent animosities frequently subsisted. 

In consequence of the marriage of Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII. of England, to 5 James IV. king of Scotland 
in 1502, James VI., king of Scotland, ascended the English 
throne upon 6 the demise of queen Elizabeth in 1604. But 
notwithstanding this union of the crowns, the two king- 
doms had distinct and independent legislatures till 1*706, 
when, under the auspices 7 of queen Anne, a legislative 
union of England and Scotland was completed. In many 
respects, however, the institutions of the two countries still 
continue 8 peculiar. The common-law 9 and the judicial es- 
tablishments of England differ much from those of Scot- 
land ; the prevailing religion and the church-establishment 
of the former are also materially different from those of 
the latter; and the manners and customs of the two coun- 
tries, though gradually 10 assimilating, 11 still preserve many 
distinguishing features. 
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67. 

The Youthful Martyr. 

In the third century, a child named Cyril, of Caesarea, 
showed uncommon fortitude. He called on the name of 
Jesus Christ continually, and neither threats nor hlows 
could restrain him. Many children of his own age perse- 
cuted him; and his own father drove 1 him out of his house, 
with the applause of many for his zeal in 2 support 2 of 
paganism. He was at length summoned to appear before 
the judge, who thus addressed him: "My child, I will 
pardon your faults; your father shall receive you again; 
it is 3 in your power to enjoy your father's estate, provided 
you are wise and regard your own interest." 

" I rejoice to bear* reproaches," replied Cyril, " God will 
receive me — I am glad that I am expelled out of our house 
— I shall have a better mansion — I fear not death, because 
it will introduce me to a better life." 

Divine grace enabled him to witness this good confession. 
He was ordered 5 to be bound 6 and led, as it were, 7 to exe- 
cution. The judge, hoping that the sight of the fire would 
overcome his resolution, had given secret orders to bring 
him back again. Cyril remained inflexible. The humanity 
of the judge induced him still to continue his remonstrances. 

"Tour fire and your sword," said the young martyr, 
" are insignificant — I go to a better house and more excel- 
lent riches — dispatch 8 me presently, that I may enjoy 
them." The spectators wept. "You should rather re- 
joice," continued he, "in conducting 9 me to my punish- 
ment ; you know not what a city I am going 10 to inhabit, 
nor what is my hope." 

He went to his death amidst the admiration of the whole 
city. 

68. 
A Lesson. 

A friend of Dean Swift one day sent him a turbot, as a 
present, by a servant who had frequently been on similar 
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errands, but who had never received the most trifling mark 
of the Dean's generosity. Having gained 1 admission, 1 hf 
opened the door of the study, abruptly put down the fish, 
and cried very rudely : "Master has sent you a turbot.' 
"Young man," said the Dean, rising from his easy-chair, 
" is that the way you deliver your message ? Let me teach 
you better manners : sit down in my chair, we will change 
situations, and I will show you how to behave 2 in future." 

The boy sat down, and the Dean, going to the door, came 
up to the table with a respectful pace, and, making a low 
bow, said : " Sir, my master presents his kind compliments, 
hopes you are well, and requests 3 your acceptance 3 of a 
small present." "Does he?" 4 replied the boy; "return 5 
him my best thanks, 6 and there's half-a-crown for yourself." 

The Dean, thus drawn 7 into an act of generosity, laughed 
heartily, and gave the~ boy a crown for his wit. 

69. 

Rabelais, a Traitor. 

This celebrated wit was once at a great distance from 
Paris, and without money to bear his expenses thither. 1 
The ingenious author being thus sharp-set, 2 got together a 
convenient quantity of brickdust, and having disposed 3 of 
it into several papers, wrote upon one: Poison for Mon- 
sieur; 4 upon a second: Poison for the Dauphin; and on a 
third: Poison for the King. Having made this provision 5 
for the royal family of France, he laid his papers so that 
his landlord, who was an inquisitive man and a good sub- 
ject, might get 6 a sight 6 of them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired; the host immediately 
gave intelligence to the secretary of state. The secretary 
presently sent down a special messenger, who brought up 
the traitor to court, and provided him, at the king's expense, 
with proper accommodations 7 on the road. As soon as he 
appeared, he was known 8 to be the celebrated Rabelais, 
5 
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* 

and his powder, upon examination, being found very in- 
nocent, the jest was 9 only laughed at; for which a less 
eminent droll would have been sent to the galleys. 

Spectator. 

70. 

Misery of Inactivity. 

The happiness to be derived 1 from 2 retirement from 3 the 
bustle of the city to the peaceful scenes of the country,* is 5 
more in idea than it often proves [to be] in reality. A 
tradesman in London, who had risen 8 to wealth from the 
humble rank of life, resolved to retire to the country to 
enjoy, undisturbed, the rest of his life. For 7 this purpose, 
he purchased an estate and mansion in a sequestered corner 
in the country, and took possession of it. 

While the alterations and improvements which he direct- 
ed 8 to be made B were going on, the noise of hammers, 
saws, chisels, etc., around him, kept him in good spirits. 
But when his improvements were finished, and his work- 
men discharged, the stillness everywhere disconcerted him, 
and he felt quite miserable. He was obliged to have re- 
course to a smith upon his estate for relief to his mind, and 
he actually engaged to blow 9 the bellows for a certain 
number of hours in the day. In a short time this ceased 
to afford the relief he desired; he returned to London, and 
acted 10 as a gratuitous assistant to 11 his own clerk, to whom 
he had given up business. 

71. 

Hazael, King of Syria. 

In the days of Joram, king 1 of Israel, flourished the 
prophet Elisha. His character was so eminent, and his 
fame so widely spread, that Benhadad, the King of Syria, 
though 2 an idolater, sent to consult him concerning the 
issue of "a distemper which threatened his life. The mes- 
senger employed on 3 this occasion, was Hazael, who appears 
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to have been one of the princes, or chief 4 men of the Syrian 
court. 

Charged with rich gifts from the king, he presents him- 
self before the prophet, and accosts him in terms of the 
highest respect. During the conference which they held 
together, Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the counte- 
nance of Hazael, and discerning, by a prophetic spirit, its 
future tyranny and cruelty, he could not contain 5 himself 
from bursting into a flood of tears. 

When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into 6 the cause of this 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the 
.crimes and barbarities which he foresaw 7 that he would 
afterwards commit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this 
time, the thoughts of cruelty. TJncorrupted, as yef, by 
ambition or greatness, his indignation rose at 8 being' 
thought 9 capable of the savage actions which the prophet 
had mentioned; and, with much warmth, he replies: "But 10 
what ! 10 is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 11 great 
thing?" 11 

Elisha makes no 12 return, but 12 to point out 13 a remark- 
able change which was to take place in his condition: 
"The Lord hath shown me that thou shalt be king of 
Syria." In the course of time, all that 14 had been predicted 
came 15 to pass. 15 Hazael ascended the throne, and ambition 
took possession of his heart. "He smote the children of 
Israel in all their coasts. He oppressed them during all 
the days of king Jehoahaz ;" and, from what 16 is left 17 on 
record 17 of his actions, he plainly appears to have proved 18 
what 19 the prophet foresaw 20 him to be, 21 namely, a man of 
violence, cruelty, and blood. Blaik. 

72. 
Desperate Patriotism. 

During the wars of Napoleon in Spain, a regiment of the 
guard of Jerome, ex^-king of Westphalia, arrived under 
the walls of Figueiras. 
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The general sent a message to the prior to ask 2 if 3 h6 
would prepare refreshments for his officers and men. 4 The 
prior replied that the men 4 would 5 find good quarters in 
the town, hut that he and his monks would entertain the 
general and his staff. 

About an hour afterwards a plentiful dinner was served, 8 
but the general, knowing 7 by 8 experience how necessary it 
was for the French to be 9 on their guard 9 when eating 10 
and drinking with 11 Spaniards, lest they be deceived, in- 
vited the prior and two monks to dine with him. 

The invitation was accepted in 12 such a manner 12 as 13 to 
lull every suspicion. The monks sat 14 down to 15 table and 
ate and drank plentifully with their guests, who after the 
repast thanked them heartily for their hospitality ; upon 1 * 
which 16 the prior rose and said : " Gentlemen, if you have 
any 17 worldly affairs to settle, 18 there is no time to be 19 lost; 
this is the last meal you and I shall take on earth ; in an 
hour we shall know the secrets of the world to come." 20 

The prior and his two monks had put 21 a deadly poison 
into the wine, in which they had pledged 22 the French offi- 
cers, and notwithstanding the antidotes immediately given 
by the doctors, in less than an hour every man, hosts and 
guests, had ceased to live. 

73. 

Curious Expedient. 

Two Irishmen, blacksmiths by trade, 1 went to Jamaica. 
Finding soon after their arrival that they could do nothing 
without a little 2 money to begin with, but that with sixty 
or seventy pounds and industry they might be able to do 3 
some business, they hit 4 upon 4 the following ingenious ex- 
pedient: 

One of them made the other black from head to foot. 
This 5 being done, 5 he took 6 him to one of the negro-dealers, 
who, after viewing and approving his stout, athletic appear- 
ance, made a bargain to pay eighty pounds for him and 
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prided 7 himself on the purchase, supposing" him to he one 
of the finest negroes on the island. The same evening this 
newly manufactured negro made 9 off 9 to his countryman, 
washed himself clean, and resumed his former appearance. 
Rewards were in vain offered in hand-bills, pursuit was 
eluded, 10 and discovery, by care and caution, was made 
impossible. 

The two Irishmen commenced business with the money 
and succeeded 11 so well, 11 that they returned to England 
with a fortune of several thousand pounds. Previous, 12 
however, 12 to their departure from the island, they went to 
the gentleman from whom they had received the money, 
recalled the circumstance of the negro to his recollection 
and made 13 amends 13 both for 13 principal and interest with 
thanks. 

74. 
The Storks. 

A tame stork lived quietly in the court-yard of the Uni- 
versity of Tuebingen, in Suabia, till Count Victor Grav- 
enitz, a student there, shot at 1 a stork's-nest adjacent to 
the college, and probably wounded the stork in it. This 
happened in autumn, when the storks begin their migra- 
tions. The next spring a stork was 2 observed on the roof 
of the college, and 3 by 4 its incessant chattering, seemed to 
wish the tame stork to understand 5 that it would be glad of 
its company. But as the wings of the other were clipped, 
the stranger was induced, with great precaution, to come 
down first to the upper gallery, the next day somewhat 6 
lower, and at last after much ceremony, quite into the 
court. The tame stork, unconscious 7 of harm, 7 went to 
meet him with a cheerful note, when the other fell upon 
him with the utmost fury. 

The spectators drove away the foreign stork, but he 
came again the next day to the charge, and during the 
whole summer skirmishes were exchanged between them. 
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M. Gravenitz had desired that the tame stork should not 
be assisted, as having 8 only a single antagonist, and thus 9 
being ohliged to shift for himself, he learned to he on his 
guard, and made such a defense that at the end of the 
campaign the stranger had obtained nothing. 

Next spring, however, instead of one stork came four, 
which immediately attacked the tame stork, who, in the 
view 10 of several persons defended himself with great valor, 
till his strength began to fail, when auxiliaries came 11 to 
his assistance. 11 All the turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls 
that were brought up in the court, probably attached by 
his mild behavior, formed a rampart round him, and per- 
mitted him a safe retreat. On this a stricter look-out 12 was 
kept 12 against the enemy 12 till at the beginning of the third 
spring, about twenty storks alighted in the college and 
deprived him of life. The only cause for this malevolence 
was the shot fired at the nest, which 13 they might have 
supposed to have been 13 instigated by the tame stork.- 

75. 

The Giant and the Dwarf. 

Once a Giant and a Dwarf were friends, and kept to- 
gether. They made a bargain that they would never 
forsake each other, but go and seek adventures. The first 
battle they fought 1 was with two Saracens; and the 
Dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt 2 one of the cham- 
pions a most angry blow. It did the Saracen but very 
little injury, who lifted up his sword, and fairly struck off 
the poor Dwarf's arm. He was now in a woful plight; 
but the Giant, coming to his assistance, 3 in a short time 
left the two Saracens dead on the" plain, and the Dwarf cut 
off the dead man's head out of spite. 

They then traveled on to another adventure. This was 
against three bloody-minded Satyrs, who were carrying off 
a damsel in distress. The Dwarf was not quite so fierce 
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now as before; but for 4 all that 4 struck the first blow, 
which was returned by another that knocked out his eye; 
but the Giant was soon up 5 with them, 5 and had they not 
fled, would certainly have killed them. They were all very 
joyful for this victory, and the damsel, who was relieved, 
fell 6 in love with 6 the Giant and married him. 

They now traveled far, and farther than I can tell, till 
they met with 7 -a. gang of robbers. The Giant, for the 
first time, was the foremost now; but the Dwarf was not 
far behind. The battle was stout and long. Wherever 8 
the Giant came, all fell before him; but the Dwarf had 9 
like to have been killed 9 more than once. At last the 
victory declared 10 for the two adventurers; but the Dwarf 
lost his leg. The Dwarf had now lost an arm, a leg, and 
an eye, while the Giant was without a single wound: upon 
which he cried out to his little companion : " My little hero, 
this is a glorious sport; let us get one victory more, and 
then we shall have honor forever." " No," cries the Dwarf, 
who was by this time grown wiser, " no, I declare off, 12 I'll 
fight no more; for I find in every battle that you get all 
the honor and rewards, but all the blows fall upon me." 

Unequal combinations are always disadvantageous to 13 
the weaker side: the rich have the pleasure, and the poor 
the inconveniences that result 14 from them. 14 

76. 

Rotterdam in 'Winter. 

Rotterdam presents a curious and entertaining scene in 1 
frosty weather. The large windows, made of the clearest 
glass, and kept bright by the constant care of the house- 
wives, sparkle in the sun with more than usual lustre; the 
fine trees, planted along the sides of the streets, are f eath 
ered with congealed snow; innumerable pleasure-boats and 
merchant-ships lie wedged together in the canals; their 
rigging, masts, and pendants 2 are candied over in the same 
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manner as the branches of the trees; and multitudes 3 of 
men, women, and children, gliding in their sledges with 
incredible swiftness and dexterity along the streets and 
canals, render the whole prospect lively and amusing. 

Indeed throughout* Holland, in winter, the whole coun- 
try wears the appearance of a fair. The canals, from one 
town to another, are often frozen over for 5 three months 
together, 5 and form a solid floor of ice. The country- 
people skate to 6 market with milk and vegetables. Some- 
times a party of twenty or thirty may be seen going to- 
gether, young women as well as men, holding each other 
by the hand, and gliding away 7 with surprising swiftness. 
Booths are built upon the ice, with large fires in them; and 
every kind of sport 8 is to be seen on the frozen canals. 
Sledges drawn by the hand, others by horses, and all gayly 
decorated, and filled with ladies and children covered with 
warm furs, fly from one end of the streets to another. 

These sledges have no wheels, but move on an iron shoe 9 
rounded at the ends. The ladies of all the northern coun- 
tries are 10 extremely fond 10 of riding 10 in " traineaux " 10 in 
the winter evenings. These carriages, prettily carved, 
painted and gilt, are made in the shape of lions, swans, 
dolphins, peacocks, or any other device, and are fixed on 
the sledge. The lady on these occasions is gayly dressed 
in velvet, sables, lace, and jewels, and her head is defended 
from 11 the cold by a velvet cap turned up with fur; the 
horse, too, is decorated with feathers and bells, and the 
horns of a stag are fixed on his head. Several pages on 
horseback, with flambeaux, attend the carriage to display 13 
the equipage and prevent mischief, as they often drive at 13 
full speed 13 through the streets in the darkest nights; but 
[it is] by moonlight [that] all this finery, contrasted with 
the snow, makes the most beautiful appearance. 
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A West-Indian Slave. 
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A negro in 1 one of the islands of [the] West Indies, who 
had been brought under the influence of religious instruc- 
tion, became singularly valuable to his owner on account 
of his integrity and general good conduct, so that his 
master raised him to an important situation in the manage- 
ment of his estate. This owner wishing to purchase twenty 
additional 2 slaves, employed him to make the selection, and 
gave him instructions to choose those who were strong and 
likely 3 to make 4 good workmen. 

The man went to the slave-market, and commenced his 
search. He had not long surveyed the multitudes offered 5 
for 6 sale, beftfre 7 he fixed his eye intently upon an old and 
decrepit slave, and told his master that he must 8 be one. 
The master seemed greatly surprised, and remonstrated 9 
against it. The poor fellow begged that he might be in- 
dulged; 10 when the dealer remarked, that if they bought 
twenty, he would give 11 them the old man into 11 the 
bargain. 11 

The purchase was accordingly made, and the slaves were 
conducted to the plantation of their new master; but upon 
none did the selector bestow half the attention he did upon 
the poor old decrepit African. He took him to his own 
habitation, and laid him upon his own bed ; he fed him at 
his own table, and gave 12 him drink 12 out of his own cup; 
when he was cold he carried him into the sunshine, and 
when he was hot he took him into the shade of the cocoa- 
nut trees. 

Astonished at the attention which this confidential slave 
bestowed upon a fellow slave, his master interrogated him 
on the subject. He said: "You could not take so intense 
an interest in 13 the old man but for 14 some special reason ; 
is he a relation of yours, 15 perhaps your father?" "No, 
massa," 16 answered the poor fellow, " he is not my father." 
5* 
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" He is then an elder brother ? " " No, massa, he is not my 
brother." " Then he is an uncle, or some other relation." 
" No, massa, he is not of my kindred at all, not even my 
friend." " Then," asked the master, " on what account, 
does he excite your interest ? " " He is my enemy, massa," 
replied the slave; "he sold me to the slave-dealer; and my 
Bible tells me: 'when my enemy hungers, feed him, and 
when he thirsts, give him drink, for in 17 so doing I shal 
heap coals 18 of fire 13 upon his head.' " 

78. 
The Bishop and his Birds. 

A worthy bishop, who died lately in a town on the con- 
tinent, had for [his] arms two fieldfares with the motto : 
" Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? " This strange 
coat of arms had often excited attention, and many persons 
had wished to know its origin, as it was generally reported 
that the bishop had chosen it for himself, and that it bore 1 
reference to some event in his early life. One day an in- 
timate friend asked him its 2 meaning, and the bishop re- 
lated the following story: Fifty or sixty years ago, a little 
boy resided at 3 a small village on the banks of the Danube. 
His parents were very poor, and as soon as the boy was 
three or four years old, he was sent into the woods 4 to pick 
up sticks 5 for fuel. 6 When he grew older, his father taught 
him to pick the juniper berries, and carry them to a neigh 
boring distiller, who wanted them for 7 making hollands. 8 

Day by day the poor boy went to his task, and on his 
way he passed by the open windows of the village school, 
where he saw the school-master teaching a number of hoys 
of about the same age as himself. He looked at these boys 
with feelings almost of envy, so earnestly did he long to be 
among them. He was quite aware it was in vain to ask 
his father to send him to school, for his parents had no 
money to pay the school-master; and he often passed the 
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whole day thinking, while he was gathering his juniper 
berries, what he could possibly do to please the school- 
master in the hope of getting some lessons. 

One day, when he was walking sadly along, he saw two 
of the boys belonging to 9 the school, trying to set 10 a bird- 
trap, and he asked one of them what it was for. The hoy 
told him that the school-master was very fond of fieldfares, 
and that they were setting the trap to catch some. This 
delighted the poor boy, for he recollected that he had often 
seen a great number of these hirds in the juniper wood, 
where they came to eat the berries ; and he had no doubt 
but 11 he could catch some. 

79. 

The Same Subject Continued. 

The (am) next day the little boy borrowed an old basket 
of his mother, went to the wood, and had the great delight 
to catch two fieldfares. He put them in the hasket, and 
tying an old handkerchief over it, he took them to (in) the 
school-master's house. Just as he arrived at the door, he 
saw the two little boys, who had been setting the trap, and 
with some alarm he asked them if they had caught any 
birds. They answered in the negative 1 , and the boy, his 2 
heart beating with joy, was admitted into the school- 
master's presence. In a few words he told how he had 
seen the boys setting the trap, and how he had caught the 
birds, to bring them as a present to the master. 

"A present, my good boy!" cried the school-master, 
"you do not look as if you could [afford to] make presents. 
Tell me your price, and- 1 will pay it to you, and thank you 
besides." 

" I wouid 3 rather 3 give 4 them to you, sir," said the boy. 

The school-master looked at the boy as he stood before 
him, with 5 bare head and feet, and with ragged trousers 
that reached only half-way down 6 his naked legs. " Tou 
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are a very singular boy ! " said he; "but if you will take no 
money, you must tell me what I can do for you, as I can- 
not accept your present without doing something for it in 
return. Can I do anything for you ? " 

"Oh, yes !" said the boy, trembling with delight; "you 
can do for me what I should like 7 better 7 than anything 
else." 8 

" What is that ? " asked the school-master, smiling. 

"Teach me to read," cried the boy, falling on his knees; 
" oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read." 

The school-master complied. The boy came to him at all 
his leisure hours, and learned so rapidly that the school- 
master recommended him to a nobleman who resided in the 
neighborhood. This gentleman, who was as noble in mind 
as in his birth, patronized 9 the poor boy, and sent him to 
school. The boy profited by this opportunity, and when 
he rose, as 10 he soon did, 10 to wealth and honors, he adopted 
two fieldfares as his arms. 

" What do you mean ? " cried the bishop's friend. 

"I mean," returned the bishop, with a smile, "that the 
poor boy was myself." 

80. 

A Mystery Cleared Up. 

A few years ago some persons were traveling in a stage- 
coach towards London, and at 1 the approach 1 of night they 
began to express their fears of being attacked by high- 
waymen. One gentleman said he had ten guineas about 2 
him and did not know where to hide them for safety. A 
lady who sat next to him in the coach advised him to con- 
ceal them in his boots, which he immediately did. Soon 
after a highwayman came up 3 and demanded their purses: 
the lady told him that she had no money, but that if he 
would search that gentleman's boots, he would find ten 
guineas. 
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The astonished traveler was obliged to submit, and lost 
his money; but as soon as the robber was gone, he loaded 4 
the lady with abuse, declaring she was a confederate of the 
thief. She acknowledged that appearances 5 were against 
her, but added that if the travelers would all do 6 her the 
honor to dine with her on the following day, she would ex- 
plain, to their satisfaction, her conduct', which appeared so 
mysterious. 

They consented, and after partaking 7 of 7 a magnificent 
dinner, the lady conducted them to the drawing-room, 
where, showing a pocket-book, she said : " Here is an apol- 
ogy for my conduct of last night; it contains bank-notes 
for several hundred pounds." Then addressing herself to 
the gentleman, "Sir," said she, "if I had not directed the 
highwayman's attention to your ten guineas, I should have 
lost my bank-notes. I therefore beg that, to make 8 you 
amends 8 for your loss and vexation, you will accept one of 
a hundred pounds. No excuses, sir, for I consider 9 myself 
fortunate in saving 10 the others at that price." The trav- 
elers were highly pleased with the lady's generosity, and 
complimented her on 11 her presence of mind. 

81. 

Dionysius the Tyrant. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, showed how far he was 
from 1 being happy 1 even whilst he was abounding 2 in 3 ' 
riches, and all the pleasures which riches can procure. 
Damocles, one of his flatterers, was complimenting him 
upon his power, his treasures, and the magnificence of his 
royal state, and affirmed that no 4 monarch ever 4 was greater 
or happier than he. " Have 5 you a mind, 5 Damocles," says 
the king, " to taste this happiness, and know by experience 
what 6 my enjoyments are, of which you have so high an 

idea?" 
Damocles gladly accepted the offer; upon which 7 the 

6 
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king ordered that a royal banquet should he prepared, and 
a gilded couch placed 8 for him, covered with rich embroid-. 
ery, and side-boards loaded with gold and silver plate 9 of 
immense value. Pages of extraordinary beauty were or- 
dered 10 to wait 11 on him at table, and to obey his commands 
with the greatest readiness, and the most profound sub- 
mission. Neither ointments, chaplets of flowers, nor rich 
perfumes were wanting. 12 The table was loaded with the 
most exquisite delicacies of every kind. 

Damocles fancied 13 himself 13 amongst the gods. In the 
midst of all this happiness, he sees, let down 1 * from the 
roof over his head, a glittering sword hung 15 by a single 
hair. The sight of destruction thus threatening him soon 
put a stop to his joy and reveling. The pomp of his at- 
tendants, and the glitter of the carved plate gave 18 him 
no 17 longer any 17 pleasure. He dreads to stretch forth his 
hand to the table. He throws off the chaplet of roses. 
He hastens to remove 18 from his dangerous situation, and 
at last begs the king to restore him to his former humble 
condition, having no desire to enjoy any longer such a 
dreadful kind of happiness. 

82. 
Napoleon and the British Sailor. 

Whilst the French troops were encamped at Boulogne, 
public attention was much excited by the daring attempt- 
at-escape made 1 by an English sailor. This person having 
escaped from the depot and gained the borders of the sea, 
the 2 woods near 2 which served 2 him for concealment, 2 con- 
structed with no other instrument than a knife, a boat, 
entirely of 3 the bark-of -trees. 

When the weather was fair, he mounted a tree and 
looked out for the English flag; and having at last ob- 
served a British cruiser, he ran to the shore with his boat 
on his back, and was about to trust himself in his frail 
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vessel to the waves, when he was pursued, arrested, and 
loaded with chains. 

Everybody in the army was anxious 4 to see the hoat, and 
Napoleon having at length heard of the affair, sent for the 
sailor and interrogated 6 him. " You must," 6 said Napoleon, 
" have had a great desire to see your country again, since 
you could resolve to trust yourself on the open sea in so 
frail a bark. I suppose you have left a sweetheart there ? " 
" No," said the sailor; " but a poor infirm mother, whom 
I was anxious 7 to see." "And you shall see her," said 
Napoleon, giving at the same time orders to set him at 8 
liberty, and to bestow upon him a considerable sum of 
money for his mother, observing that " she must be a good 
mother who had so good a son." 

83. 

Avarice Punished. 

An avaricious merchant in Turkey, having lost a purse 
containing two hundred pieces-of-gold, had 1 it cried by the 
public crier, offering half its contents to whoever 2 had 
found and would restore it. A sailor, who had picked it 
up, went to the crier and told him it was 3 in his possession, 
and that he was ready to restore it on 4 the proposed con- 
ditions. The owner, having thus learned where his purse 
was, thought he would endeavor to recover it without 
osing anything. 

He therefore. told the sailor that if he desired to receive 
the reward, he must 5 restore also a valuable emerald which 
was in the purse. The sailor declared that he had found 
nothing in the purse except the money, and refused to 
give 6 it up 6 without the recompense. The merchant went 
and complained 7 to 8 the cadi, who summoned the sailor to 
appear, and asked him why he detained the purse he had 
found. " Because," replied he, " the merchant has prom- 
ised a reward of a hundred pieces, which he now refuses 
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to give, under pretense 9 that there was a valuable emerald 
in it, and I swear by Mahomet that in the purse which I 
found, there was nothing but gold." 

The merchant was then desired 10 to describe the emerald 
and to explain how it came 11 into his possession; he did 
so (e§), but in (auf) a manner that convinced the cadi of 12 
his dishonesty, and he immediately gave the following 
judgment : " You have lost a purse containing two hun- 
dred pieces of gold, and a valuable emerald; the sailor has 
found one containing 13 only 200 pieces; therefore it cannot 
be yours; you must then have 1 yours cried again, with a 
description of the precious stone. You," said the cadi to 
the sailor, " will keep the purse during forty days without 
touching its contents, and if, at the expiration 14 of that 
time, no person shall have justified a claim to 15 it, you may 
justly consider it yours." 

84. 

Pectus and Arria. 

In 1 the reign of Claudius, the Roman emperor, Arriaj 
the wife of Cecinna Poetus, was an illustrious pattern of 
magnanimity and conjugal affection. 

It happened that her husband and her son were both, 
at the same time, attacked with (»on) a dangerous illness. 
The son died. He was a youth endowed with every quality 
of mind and person 2 which could endear him to his parents. 
His mother's heart was torn with 3 grief ; yet she resolved 
to conceal* the distressing event from her husband. 4 She 
prepared and conducted his funeral so privately, that Poe- 
tus did not know 6 of his death. Whenever she came into 
her husband's bed-chamber she pretended her son was 6 
better, and as often as he inquired after his health, would 
answer that he had 6 rested well, or had eaten with appetite. 
When she found that she could not longer retain her grief, 
and that her tears were gushing 7 out, 7 she would leave the 
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room, and after having given 8 vent 8 to her passion, return 
again with dry eyes and a serene countenance, as if she 
had left her sorrow behind her at the door of the chamber. 
Camillus Scribonianus, the governor of Dalmatia, having 
taken up arms against Claudius, Pcetus joined himself to 9 
his party, and was soon after taken 10 prisoner, and brought 
to Rome. When the guards were going to put him on 11 
board 11 the ship, Arria besought them that she might be 
permitted 12 to go with him. " Certainly," said she, " you 
cannot refuse a man of consular dignity, as he is, a few 
attendants to wait upon him; but, if you will take me, I 
alone will perform their office." This favor, however, was 
refused: upon which she hired a small fishing vessel, and 
boldly ventured to follow the ship. 

85. 
The Same Subject Continued. 

Returning 1 to Rome, Arria met the wife of Scribonianus 
in the emperor's palace, who pressed her to discover all 
that she knew of the insurrection. " What ! " said she, 
" shall I regard thy advice, who 2 saw thy husband murdered 
in thy [very] arms, and yet survivest him ? " 

Pcetus being condemned to die, Arria formed 3 a deliberate 
resolution to share his fate, and made no secret of 4 her in- 
tention. Thrasea, who married her daughter, attempting 
to dissuade her from her purpose, among other arguments 
which he used, said to her: "Would you then, if my life 
were to be taken from me, advise your daughter to die 
with me ? " " Most certainly I would," she replied, " if she 
had lived as long, and in as much harmony with you, as I 
[have lived] with Pcetus." 

Persisting in her determination, she found means to pro- 
vide herself with a dagger: and one day, when she observed 
a more than usual gloom on the countenance of Pcetus, and 
perceived that death by the hand of the executioner ap- 
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peared to him more terrible than in the field of glory: 
perhaps, too, sensible 5 that it was chiefly for her sake that 
he wished to live, she drew the dagger from her side, and 
stabbed herself before his eyes. Then instantly plucking 
the weapon from her breast, she presented it to her hus- 
band, saying : 6 " My Pcetus, it is not painful." puny. 

86. 

Origin of the Chimney-Sweepers' Holiday in 
London. 

There was formerly at London, on the first of May of 
every year, a superb feast given to the chimney-sweepers 
of the metropolis, at Montagu-House, Cavendish-Square, 
the town 1 residence 1 of the z Montagu ifamily. The custom 
is said 2 to have taken 3 its origin 3 from the following cir- 
cumstances : 

Lady Montagu, being at her country-seat as usual in the 
summer, used to send 4 her little boy Edward to walk 4 every 
day with the footman, who had strict orders never to lose 5 
sight 5 of him. One day, however, the servant, meeting an 
old acquaintance, went into an ale-house to drink, and left 
the little boy running about by himself. 6 After staying 
some time drinking, 7 the footman came out to look for the 
child to take him home to dinner, but he could not find 
him. He wandered about tillnight, 8 inquiring at every 
cottage and at every house, but in vain; no Edward could 
be found. The poor mother, as may 9 well be imagined, 
was in the greatest anxiety about the absence of her dear 
boy; but it would be impossible to describe her grief and 
despair when the footman returned and told her he did 
not know what had become 10 of him. People were sent 11 
to seek him in all directions; advertisements were put in 
all the newspapers; bills were stuck up in London, and in 
most of the great towns of England, offering a considerable 
reward to any 1 * person 12 who would bring him, or give any 
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news of him. ■ All endeavors were, however, unsuccessful, 
and it was concluded that the poor child had fallen into 
some pond, or that he had been stolen by gypsies, who 
would not bring him back for 13 fear of being punished. 

87. 
The Same Subject Continued. 

Lady Montagu passed three long years in this miserable 
uncertainty : she did not return to London as usual in the 
winter, but passed her time in grief and solitude in the 
country. At length one of her sisters married ; and after 
many refusals, Lady Montagu consented to give a ball and 
supper on the 1 occasion at her town-house. She arrived in 
London to superintend the preparations, and while the 
supper was cooking, 2 the whole house was alarmed by the 
cry of fire ! 

It appears that one of the cooks had overturned a sauce- 
pan, and set fire to the chimney. The chimney-sweepers 
were 3 sent for, and a little boy was sent up ; but the smoke 
nearly suffocated him, and he fell into the fire-place. Lady 
Montagu came herself with some vinegar and a smelling- 
bottle ; she began to bathe his temples and his neck, when 
suddenly she screamed out, " Oh ! Edward ! " and fell 
senseless on the floor. She soon recovered, and taking the 
little sweep in her arms, pressed him to her bosom, crying, 
" It is my dear Edward ! It is my lost boy ! " 

It appears she had recognized him by 4 a mark on his 
neck. The master-chimney-sweeper, on 5 being asked 5 where 
he obtained the child, said he had bought him about a year 
before of a gypsy woman, who said he was her son. All 
that the boy could remember was, that some people had 
given him fruit, and told him they would take him home 
to his mamma ; but that they took him a long 6 way 6 upon 
a donkey, and after keeping him a long while, they told 
him he must T go and live with the chimney-sweeper, whc 
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was his father : that they had 7 beaten him so much when 
ever 8 he spoke of his mamma and of his fine house, that he 
was almost afraid to think of it. But he said his master, 
the chimney-sweeper, had 7 treated him very well. 

Lady Montagu rewarded the man handsomely, and from 
that time she gave a feast to all the chimney-sweepers of 
the metropolis on the first of May, the birthday of little 
Edward, who always presided at the table, which was cov- 
ered with the good old English fare, roast beef, plum- 
pudding, and strong beer. This event happened many, 
many years ago, and Lady Montagu and Edward are both 
dead ; but the first of May is still celebrated as the chim- 
ney-sweepers' holiday, and you 9 may see them on that day 
in all parts of London, dressed 10 in ribbons and all sorts of 
fihery, 11 dancing to music at 12 almost every door, and beat- 
ing time with the implements of their trade. 

88. 
Memory. 

When Voltaire resided at the court of Frederic the Great, 
an English gentleman, it is said, 1 arrived at Berlin ; he had 
so extraordinary a memory that he could repeat a long 
composition without missing 2 a word, if once recited to 
him. The king had the curiosity to try him, and the gen- 
tleman exceeded all that 3 had been said of his powers-. 4 

At this time Voltaire informed his Majesty that he had 
jus't finished a poem, which, with his permission, he would 
read to him. The king gave his consent, and immediately 
determined to divert himself at the expense of the poet. 
He ordered 5 the Englishman to be placed 5 behind a screen, 
and desired him to pay 6 particular attention to 6 what Vol- 
taire was about to read. The author came and read his 
poem with great emphasis, in hopes of obtaining the king's 
warm approbation. But, to his great astonishment, the 
monarch seemed perfectly indifferent all 7 the time 7 he was 
reading. 
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When the poem was finished, "Voltaire asked his Majes- 
ty's opinion about it, and received for 8 answer that of late 
he observed that M. Voltaire fathered 9 the works of others, 
and gave them to the world as his own ; that he knew this 
was the case in the present circumstance, as he had once 
already heard the same poem, and that he therefore could 1 ' 
not but 10 feel 10 greatly displeased at the deception attempt- 
ed 11 to be put upon him. The Frenchman was highly as- 
tonished, and complained how grievously he was abused, 
having just the day before ended the poem. " Well then," 
said the king, " we will put the matter to the proof." On 
this he called the gentleman forward and desired him to 
repeat the verses of which M. Voltaire pretended to be the 
author. 

The Englishman, after a little pause and with great com- 
posure, went through the whole poem without missing a 
single word. " Now," said the king, " must you not con- 
fess that my accusation is just ? " 

" Heavens ! " exclaimed the poet, " what have I done to 
deserve this wrong ? Here must be sorcery employed to 
rob me of my reputation and to drive me to despair." 

The king laughed heartily on seeing the poet in such a 
rage, and, having sufficiently sported with his passion, he 
told him the artifice which had been employed, and liber- 
ally rewarded the Englishman for the amusement he had 
procured him. 

89. 

Accident at Prince Schwartzenberg's Hotel at 

Paris. 

On 1 the marriage of Napoleon and Marie Louise, Princfe 
Schwartzenberg gave a splendid festival in honor 2 of his 
master, the Emperor of Austria, father of the royal bride. 
For this purpose he caused 3 a sort of hall to be 3 construct- 
ed, in the garden of his hotel, in the Chaussee d'Antin. 
In the midst of the festival the curtains took 4 fire, and in a 
6* 
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moment the whole room was 5 in flames. Napoleon, taking 
his wife in his arms, retired 6 with Prince Schwartzenherg * 
to a short distance. Marie Louise returned to St. Cloud, 
and Napoleon remained in the garden until morning. 

The building was entirely consumed and Prince Schwartz- 
enherg's sister-in-law, who had effected her escape from the 
hall, being uneasy about 7 one of her children, had entered 
again, when, in endeavoring to return by a little door 
which led to the interior of the hotel, she was suffocated 
and nearly consumed by the flames. Great concern and 
uneasiness was manifested during the night about her fate, 
when in the morning her remains were discovered among 
the ruins. Prince Kourakin, the Russian ambassador, was 
also severely burned, and about twenty ladies and gentle- 
men fell victims 8 to 9 this shocking accident. 9 

All those who in 1771 had witnessed the festivals given 
by the city of Paris on the occasion of "the marriage be- 
tween Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, were reminded of 10 
the catastrophe which took place in the Champs-Elysees 
and the Place Louis XV., where nearly two thousand per- 
sons perished, and saw a melancholy omen in the present 
occasion. 

Although Napoleon is said not to have been superstitious, 
he was much affected by it, and long after, on the morning 
before the battle of Dresden, when he was informed that 
Prince Schwartzenherg had been killed, he said: "He was 
a brave man, but nevertheless there is something consoling 
in his death. It was against him, then, 11 that the fatal 
omen, which occurred at that ball on the wedding-day, was 
directed. We are clear 12 of it." 

Two hours afterwards, however, he was informed that 
Moreau, not Schwartzenherg, had been killed. 

90. 

Ingratitude and Avarice Punished. 
A gentleman, who had acquired a considerable fortune 
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by care and industry in trade, finding himself at an ad- 
vanced age, became desirous 1 of quitting the bustle of 
business, 2 and of passing the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity. He had a son, newly married, whom he had 
taken into partnership, 3 and he now gave up the whole 
business and stock to him. The son and his wife expressed 
their gratitude for his kindness, and assured him that their 
greatest attention should be to make him happy. 

During some time the old gentleman found himself 
very comfortable with 4 his son and daughter-in-law and 
hoped that his worldly cares were over. At length, how- 
ever, he began to perceive a little inattention, which grew 5 
by degrees into 5 absolute neglect. Stung by such base 
ingratitude, he communicated his affliction to one of his 
old friends, who consoled him by assuring him that he 
should soon receive the usual attention from his children 
if he would follow his advice. " What would you have 
me 6 do ? " said the old gentleman. " You must lend me 
£500, and it must be done in presence of your son." " Five 
hundred pounds ! I have not so many shillings at 7 my 
disposal." " Never mind," replied the friend, " I will fur- 
nish 8 you, come with me." He gave him the sum and 
appointed the next day for the experiment. 

He called on him in the morning about breakfast-time, 
and told him before his son and daughter that he had an 
opportunity of making an excellent speculation, but was 9 
rather short 9 of ready money. " Don't let that be an ob- 
stacle," said the - old gentleman, "how much do you want?" 
"About £500," replied he. " Oh, if that is all, it is at your 
service, and twice the sum if necessary." The old gentle-, 
man went to his desk, counted [out] the money, and told 
his friend to take his own time for payment. The son and 
his wife could but ill 10 conceal their astonishment. On 
finding (as 11 they imagined) that their father had reserved 
a considerable sum of money, their conduct changed, and 
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from that day to his death the old gentleman had no reason 
to complain of want of 12 attention. 

He died some years after, having previously made his 
will, which he deposited in the hands of his old friend. 
It is the custom in England, on the day of funeral, to read 
the will of the deceased in presence of the family. It was 
opened and read; the son and daughter listened with great 
attention and hopeful anxiety. Judge what was their sur- 
prise on finding 15 that the only legacy their father had 
bequeathed them was a recipe how to 13 reward ungrateful 
children. 
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91. 

Returning 1 Some Books. 

Monday Morning. 
Dear Cousin: 

I send you the hooks that you were so good [as] to lend 
me, and thank you very much for the amusement they 
have afforded me. I hope I have not put 2 you to 2 any 
inconvenience 2 by keeping them so long, but I assure you 
that you are 3 at liberty 3 to do the same with any 4 of mine, 
and to give you an opportunity, I send you some which I 
think will interest you; keep them as long as you please. 

Adieu, my dear; remember 5 me to my aunt. 

Yours ever truly. 

92. 

From an Uncle to His Nephew. 

London, May 6th, 1865. 
My Dear Nephew: 

Having heard that you are very attentive 1 to your studies, 
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and that you are making great progress, I send you a 
trifling present as a reward for your perseverance. It is a 
set of Chesterfield's letters elegantly hound; hut [it is] not 
to 2 the hinding I wish to draw 3 your attention; the con- 
tents 4 of the hook, my dear nephew, are 5 what I strongly 
recommend to your notice. 6 

Read, study, and put 7 in practice 7 the precepts you will 
there find, and you will become a good man, an ornament 
of society, and a pattern for mankind to follow. 8 I present 
you the hook in the full reliance that you will profit by it, 
and that you will receive it as an additional proof that I 
am ever, 

Tbicr 3 affectionate 9 uncle. 

93. 

Answer. 

Cambridge, May 10th, 1865. 
My Very Dear Uncle : 

Believe me, I feel highly flattered and honored hy your 
kind attention, and I am delighted with the. valuable pres- 
ent you have sent me. 

I am happy to have merited your esteem, and will en- 
deavor to convince you how desirous 1 1 am to follow your 
advice, by 2 attentively perusing and scrupulously adhering 
to the valuable precepts which Lord Chesterfield has be- 
queathed to the British youth. 

Adieu, my dear uncle, accept my grateful thanks 3 and 
believe me, 4 

Tour affectionate nephew, 

Charles R. 

94. 

Dear Sir: 

A young friend of mine, 1 Mr. Williams, is going to Lon- 
don for a year, to perfect himself in drawing and painting, 
for which he has great talents. I think he will prove 2 a very 
7 
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pleasant acquisition 3 to 4 the circle of your acquaintance, 
as lie is a young man of good information and agreeable 
manners. He is quite a stranger 5 in London, and should 
there be 6 any opening for the lucrative exercise of his art, 
you will much oblige me by 7 forwarding his views; for 
although highly respectable in his connections and family, 
some late 8 misfortunes which have overtaken them, compel 
him to rely on the productions of his pencil as a means of 
subsistence. I have given him a letter to you which he 
will deliver on 9 arrival, and I do not doubt that any 10 favor 
shown him will be amply justified, not only by his merits 
in his profession, but also by the pleasure to be derived 11 
from his acquaintance. 11 

I remain, dear sir, 

Tour obliged 12 and sincere friend, 

Matthew Smith. 

95. 

Paris. 
Dear Richard: 

In consequence of the dullness of every 1 thing here, and 
of some severe losses that my father has lately experienced, 
I have determined to seek a situation, and to endeavor to 
provide for myself. Knowing you are so much in the 
world at London, I thought it probable that you might 
hear of 2 something to suit 3 me. I will tell you my idea 4 of 4 
the subject. 

You know that I have always kept 5 my father's books, 
by which means I have acquired much useful knowledge. 6 
I have also studied English during two years and made 
considerable progress. 6 Now if it were possible to obtain 
a situation in an English counting-house, I would willingly 
give 7 my services during the first twelvemonth, in considera- 
tion 8 of my board. 8 I should, of course, prefer a house 
that has French correspondence, as I should be able to 
undertake 9 that branch entirely. 
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I have not mentioned my intention to my father, because 
I know he wouM wish to keep me at home; but he has a 
large family to support, and I wish to lighten his burden; 
besides, my brother William is now capable of taking 10 my 
place. When you write, address to 11 me at the post-office, 
as I shall not communicate it to my father till I have pro- 
cured something. 

Tours 12 sincerely, 12 

Charles Olivier. 

96. 

Dear Father : 

The fear of offending you, and the hope that things 1 
would mend, have hitherto prevented me from 2 addressing 2 
you on the subject of my situation at Mr. C — 's. I have 3 
now been two years with 4 him, and I am sorry to say with- 
out much benefit. It is true, I am treated very well as far as 
regards living, but I am convinced I shall never learn my 
trade sufficently well to be able to obtain a more lucrative 
situation. Mr. C — is frequently out-of-town 5 during a 
fortnight, leaving the business under the direction of his 
son, who knows very little more of it than I [do]. 

I think, therefore, dear father, it is a pity to waste my 
time, and should be much obliged if you would take an 
opportunity of speaking to Mr. C — on the subject. I have 
no doubt but 6 a situation might be found which would 
prove more advantageous in many respects ; but I would 
avoid, if possible, giving 7 offense 7 to my employer. 8 I leave 
the whole, however, to your judgment and decision, being 
fully convinced that whatever you do will be for my good. 9 
Adieu, dear father ; believe me 

Your obedient and affectionate son, 

Joseph Wilson. 
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97. 

Information on Going 1 to London. 

Jjyons, June 3d, 1862. 
Dear Sib: 

An opportunity of going to London has just presented it- 
self to me. As you have been there several times, and are 
no doubt acquainted with the different modes 2 of traveling 
and of living there, I will thank 3 you for a little advice on 
these subjects. 

I intend to be as economical as possible, but at the same 
time to see all I can. I shall stay perhaps six weeks or two 
months, and should like to know in what part of the town 
it would be most convenient for me to lodge. I hear that 
there are many furnished rooms in Leicester : square and 
Covent-Garden ; tell me what you think of them. Perhaps 
you could also give me an idea how much the journey 
would cost me, and whether* I had better 5 procure English 
money before my departure. I should like also to take a 
f gw trifling presents for some friends to whom I am recom- 
mended ; tell me what would be most acceptable. I intend 
to set off in about a week, and will thank you 3 for an an- 
swer as 6 soon as convenient. 6 

I am yours. 

P.S. 7 If I can execute 8 any commissions for you, you 
have only to command me. 

98. 

• Answer. 

.Lyons, June 4th, 1862. 
My Deab Friend : 

I am very happy to be able to be of service 1 to you, and 
I flatter myself you could not apply to any one more capa- 
ble of giving you the necessary information. 

In the first place I advise you to go by the mail to Ca- 
lais, and then by the steam-packet direct to London. It is 
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the best method for several reasons : first, it is the cheap- 
est ; next, 2 you avoid the unpleasant examination of your 
trunks at Dover by the custom-house officers ; it is true 
they will be examined on your arrival at London, but it 
will not give 3 you so much trouble. Another reason why 
1 recommend you to go direct to London, is the beautiful 
scenery you will view on each side of that magnificent 
river (the Thames) which 4 you will ascend 4 sixty miles. 
On your arrival at London, I advise you to take a lodging 
in a private house where you can board with the family; 
it will give you an opportunity of perfecting yourself in 
the language. With respect 5 to 5 money, the best method 
is to procure a letter of credit; and for your presents, if 
they are for ladies, you can .offer nothing more acceptable 
than lace or gloves. 

If you wish any further information, take 6 the trouble 
to call on me before your departure, and I will give you 
all I can. Yours truly. 

P.S. I open my letter to say 7 I have just seen a friend 
who is on the point of going to London, and will be very 
happy to accompany you; he cannot, however, fix a day 
for his departure, as he awaits the arrival of letters from 
Bordeaux. 

If your business is not very pressing, I think you would 
do well 8 to wait for 9 him; you would find his company 
very valuable, as he not only speaks English with great 
facility, but is also acquainted with London and with sev- 
eral families of -distinction. 10 

He dines with me to-morrow; if you can do the same, 
you will have an opportunity of making his acquaintance; 
if not, let me hear from you as soon as possible. 

99. 

Madam: 

I am extremely sorry to be under 1 the necessity of giving 
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you unpleasant and afflicting news concerning your son 
William. He took cold about a fortnight ago, and in 
spite of every attention, it has increased 2 and brought on a 
violent fever, under which he is now suffering severely. 
He has the best medical advice that can be procured; but 
I am sorry to say, he grows daily worse, and the physician 
has this morning declared him 3 to be in a dangerous state. 
Do not, my dear madam, be displeased 4 that I did not 
inform you sooner. I hoped it would have passed away, 
and that he would have recovered before you knew he 
had been ill. My hopes are, however, disappointed, and I 
am compelled to give you the distressing intelligence. 

I beg 5 to assure you that nothing has been neglected, 
and that he is treated as if he was my own son. He wishes 
very much to see you, and says he has something to com- 
municate. If you can come, we will accommodate 6 you 
with a room as long as you please 7 to stay. 

The doctor has this moment paid another visit and says 
he observes a favorable change since morning. If my 
hopes had not been so often deceived, I would not send 
this; my anxiety, however, prompts me not to delay any 
longer. I earnestly hope that you may find him much 
better on your arrival. Believe me, madam, 

Tours respectfully, 
John Beitchabd. 

100. 

On a Journey to Marseilles. 

Marseilles, May 10th, 1865. 
My Dear Sister: 

When I last 1 wrote to you, I was on the point of setting 
off for Marseilles, where I arrived the day before yesterday. 
I did not find the journey so agreeable as that from Paris 
to Lyons. The roads are excessively dusty, and the coun- 
try rocky and mountainous; the weather, however, is very 
fine, though somewhat hot. 
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I have already paid several visits, and seen a great part 
of the tow,n, -which I like 2 very much, particularly that 
called the New Town; the streets are very clean and well 
paved; the principal one is elegant, and leads directly to 
the port, which is very capacious, and frequented hy ships 
of all nations. 

Tou will perhaps ask how I can he so well acquainted 
with these things, after a residence of two days ; I will tell 
you. Our excellent friend, Mr. H., has heen kind enough 
to conduct me ahout 3 the town, and to describe everything 4 
worthy of notice; 4 he has also invited me to dine with his 
family, at his country-house, on Sunday next. 

Tou do not say in your last whether you have received 
a little parcel I sent you from Lyons; do not fail to let me 
know it in your next. If I continue 5 to like Marseilles, I 
shall stay some time; therefore your next letter will, in all 6 
probability, find me at No. 45, rue Beauveau. Pray send 
me all the news you can, and present 7 my kind remem- 
brances 8 to our dear friends. Farewell, dear Anna; accept 
the best wishes of 

Your affectionate sister. 
101. 
From Lord Byron to His Mother. 

Constantinople, May 18th, 1810. 
Dear Madam: 

I arrived here in an English frigate from Smyrna a few 
days ago, without any events worth 1 mentioning, except 
landing 2 to view the plains of Troy, and afterwards, when 
we were at anchor 3 in the Dardanelles, swimming 4 from 
Sestos to Abydos, in imitation 5 of Monsieur Leander, whose 
story you no doubt know too well for 6 me to add 6 anything 
on the subject, 1 except that I crossed 8 the Hellespont with- 
out having so good a motive for the undertaking. As I 
am just going to visit the Captain-Pacha, you will excuse 
the brevity of my letter. 
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When Mr. Adair takes leave, I am to see the Sultan and 
the mosques, etc. 

Believe me yours ever, 

Byeon. 

102. 

Mr. Sterne to Mr. Panchard. 

Turin, November 15th, 1765. 
Deab Sie: 

After many difficulties I have got 1 here safe and sound, 
though I spent eight days in passing the mountains of 
Savoy. I am stopped here for ten days, the 2 whole coun- 
try betwixt here and Milan being 2 laid under water 8 by 
continued rains; but I am very happy, and have found my 
way into a dozen houses already. To-morrow I am to be 
presented to the king; and when the ceremony is over, I 
shall have my hands full of engagements. There are no 
English here but Sir James Macdonald, who meets 3 with 
much respect, and Mr. Ogilby. We are all together. My 
kind regards* to all. Pray forward the inclosed. 

Tours 5 most truly, 5 

L. Steene. 

103. 

Honoeed Sie: 

After the many occasions 1 I have given you for 2 dis- 
pleasure, permit me to ask your advice in an affair which 
may render my life comfortable or miserable. Tou know, 
sir, to what low ebb my folly and extravagance have re- 
duced 3 me. Tour generous indulgence has made 4 you 
stretch your kindness, to my shame I say it, even beyond 5 
the bounds which wisdom 6 and a necessary regard to 7 the 
rest of your family would permit; therefore I cannot hope 
for 7 further assistance from you. Something, 8 however, I 
must resolve upon to gain a maintenance, and with this 
view I cannot 9 but 9 rejoice at the offer that was made me 
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yesterday by Mr. Rich, manager of one of our theatres. 
He happened 10 to dine at my uncle's when I was there. 
After dinner, the subject of discourse was the art of an 
actor, on which my uncle took occasion to mention the 
little flights 11 in that way with which I have diverted 
myself in my gayer moments, and partly compelled me 
to give an instance 12 of my abilities. Mr. Rich was 
pleased to declare his approbation of my manner 13 and 
voice, and on being told my circumstances, offered at once 
to engage me, with an allowance sufficient for present sub- 
sistence, and additional encouragement if I should be found 
to deserve it. Half a benefit 14 he promised ' me in the first 
season, which by my numerous acquaintances might, I 
believe, be turned 15 to pretty good account. 15 I am not 
fond of this life; but I see no other means of supporting 
myself like 16 a gentleman. 16 Your speedy answer, honored 
sir, will be ever gratefully acknowledged by 
Your dutiful, though unhappy son, 

David Gaeeick. 
104. 
Mary Stuart to Queen Elizabeth. 
Madam! 

I am undeceived; I relied on your clemency and generos- 
ity. Why will you not see me ? Why, instead of offering 
me a palace, do you throw me into a prison ? Why have I 
incurred your hatred rather than your friendship? By 1 
what right does your council and your parliament condemi 
me to a prison and to chains? Do you persecute me, 
madam, because my faith differs 2 from yours, and that we 
are not daughters of the same church ? Is that a political 
reason why I must support your injustice? However, 
madam, if you have no regard for my rank and misfortune, 
condescend at least to have a little consideration 3 for my 
situation; . '. . You wish to terrify me, I know it . . . and 
I know why! Know therefore that I fear nothing. Eliza- 
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beth dpes not yet know Mary Stuart's greatness of soul. 
I will be silent then under, affliction, because I have to con- 
sole me one who giveth and who taketh away empires, 
who establishes and who overthrows thrones. Reign, Eliz- 
abeth, reign in peace and glory, but remember 4 to govern 
with justice and humanity. 

105. 

My Dear Son: 

A bill for 1 ninety pounds sterling was brought to me the 
other day, said 2 to be drawn upon me by you. I scrupled 
paying it at firstj not on account of the sum, but because 
you had sent me no letter of advice, which is always done 
in those transactions; and still more because 1 did not per- 
ceive that you had signed it. The person who presented 
it desired me to look again, and said that I should dis- 
cover your name at the bottom. Accordingly I looked 
again, and with the help of my magnifying-glass, I per- 
ceived that what 3 I had first taken only for somebody's 
mark, was, in truth, your name, written in the worst and 
smallest hand I ever saw in my life. I cannot write quite 
so ill, but it was something like this : Philip Stanhope. 

However, I paid the bill at a venture, 4 though I would 
almost rather lose the money than that such a signature 
should be yours. If you were to write in such a character 
to the secretary's-office, 5 your letter would immediately be 
sent to the decipherer as 6 containing matters of the utmost 
secrecy, not fit 7 to be trusted to the common character; 
whereas an antiquarian would certainly try it by 8 the 
Runic, Celtic or Sclavonian alphabet, never suspecting it to 
be 9 a modern character. I have often told you that every 
man, who has the use of his eyes and of his hand, can 
write whatever hand he pleases. 

You will perhaps say, that when you write so very ill, it 
is because you are in a hurry, to which I answer: " Why 
are you ever in a hurry ? " I own, your time is much taken 
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up, 10 and you have a great many different things to do; 
but remember that you had much better 11 do half of them 
well, and leave the other half undone, than do them all 
indifferently. I hope you won't let me see such a bad hard 
again, in which expectation I remain, 

Tours affectionately, 

Chestebfield. 

106. 

Deae Cousin: 

I am just setting out for Wells, and have not time to 
say as much as I would on 1 the occasion upon which 2 1 now 
write to you. I hear that Mr. Dandy and you hare lately 
contracted . such an intimacy that you are hardly 3 ever 3 
asunder, and as I know his morals 4 are not the best, nor 
his circumstances 5 the most happy, I fear he will, if he has 
not already done it, let you see 6 that he better knows what 
he does in seeking your acquaintance, than you do in cul- 
tivating his. 

I am far 7 from desiring 7 to abridge you in any necessary 
or innocent liberty, or to prescribe too much to your choice 
of a friend ; nor 8 am I against your being complaisant to 
strangers; for this gentleman's acquaintance is not yet a 
month old with you; but you must not think that every 
man, whose conversation is agreeable, is fit 9 to be immedi- 
ately treated as a friend. Of all sorts of friendship, hastily 
contracted ones promise the least duration or satisfaction, 
as they commonly arise from design on one side, and weak- 
ness on the other. True friendship must be the effect of 
long and mutual esteem and knowledge. It ought to have 
for its cement an equality of years, a similarity of manners 
and pretty much a parity in circumstances 5 and degree 

Wans). 

But, generally speaking, 10 an openness to a stranger car- 
ries with it strong marks of indiscretion and not seldom 
ends in repentance. For" these reasons, I recommend you 
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to be upon your guard and proceed cautiously in this new 
alliance. Mr. Dandy has vivacity and humor enough to 
please any man 12 of a light turn, 12 hut were I to give my 
judgment, of him, I should pronounce 13 him fitter for the 
tea-table than the cabinet. He is smart, but very super- 
ficial, and treats all serious subjects with a contempt too 
natural to bad minds; and I know more young men than 
one of whose good opinion he has taken advantage, and 
has made them wiser, though at their own expense, than he 
found them. 

The caution I here give you is the pure effect of my 
experience in life, some knowledge of your new associate, 
and my affection for you. The use you make of it will 
determine whether you merit this concern from 
Your affectionate kinsman, 

Haeey Chesteb. 
107. 
Dr. Johnson to Mr. Elphinstone. 

July 27th, 1778. 
Deae Sie: 

Having myself suffered what you are now suffering, I 
well know the weight of your distress, how much need* 
you have of comfort, and how little comfort can be given. 
A loss such as yours lacerates the mind, and breaks the 
whole system of purposes and hopes. It leaves a dismal 
vacuity in life, which affords nothing on which the affec- 
tions can fix, or to which 2 endeavor 3 may be directed. All 
this I have known, and it is now, in the vicissitude of 
things, your turn to know it. But in the condition of 
mortal beings one must lose one another.* What 5 would 
be the wretchedness of life if there was not always some- 
thing in view, 6 some Being immutable and unfailing, to 
whose mercy man must have recourse! 

Here we must rest. The greatest Being is the most 
benevolent. " We must not grieve 7 for the dead, as men 
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without hope," because we know that they are in His hand. 
We have not indeed leisure to grieve long, because we are 
hastening to follow them. Your race 8 and mine have been 
interrupted by many obstacles, but we must humbly hope 
for 9 a happy end. 

I am, sir, etc. 

108. 

My Dear Fkiend: 

I understand 1 that you are in the habit of going to bed 
early, and that you don't get up till breakfast is ready. 
Is that true ? I can hardly believe it, because I should 
think you know better how to employ 2 your time. 

Man lives but 3 as long as he is awake and does some- 
thing useful. If you snore away twelve hours out 4 of 4 
every twenty-four, you live but one-half of your life, and 
he 5 who reaches the age of fifty, of which he has passed 
one-half in bed, cannot be 5 said to have lived more than 
fifteen years, because he spent the rest of his time in 6 eat- 
ing, drinking, playing, dressing and other more or less 
useless things. 

What shall we be able to say in 7 justification of such an 
abuse of our time ? 

Tou will find that six or seven hours out of twenty-four 
are quite sufficient to recover strength against 8 the fatigues 
of the following day. 

The less you sleep, the longer you live, and in employing 
your time usefully consists the great art of prolonging life. 

Take 9 my advice: try to get rid 10 of that bad habit. It 
can but 3 be conducive to your health and promote your 
own interest. 

Your well-wisher, 11 

John Bennett. 
8 
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109. 

Honored Sir: 

I wrote to you by Mr. Bright, but not having received 
any answer makes me very uneasy. Although I have been; 
as economical as possible, yet I find the pocket-money you 
allowed me to take monthly from Mr. Walter is not suf- 
ficient to defray my necessary expenses, though it was so 
at first. London is such a place that unless one maintains 1 
something 1 of a character, 1 one is sure 2 to be treated with 
contempt and pointed at as an object of 3 ridicule. 

I assure you, sir, that I detest extravagance as much as 
you can desire, and the small sum which I ask as an addi- 
tion to your former allowance is only to promote my own 
interest, which I 4 am sure 4 you have 5 as much at heart 5 as 
any parent possibly can. 

My employer will testify that my conduct has been con- 
sistent with the strictest rules of morality. I submit to 
your judgment what you think proper to allow me in 
future. 6 I did not choose 7 to mention my want of money 
to Mr. W — , and for that reason have not taken anything 
more than what you ordered. I hope you will not be 
offended with 8 what I have written, as I shall always con- 
sider myself happy in performing my duty arid securing to 
myself the favor of my honored parents. 

I am, honored sir, your affectionate son, 

Albert. 

110. 

Lord Chesterfield to his Son. 
Dear Boy : 

People of your age have commonly an unguarded frank- 
ness about 1 them, which makes them the easy prey 2 and 
bubble of the artful and the experienced ; they look upon 
every knave or fool who tells them that he is their friend, 
to be 3 really so ; and pay that profession of simulated 
friendship with an indiscreet and unbounded confidence, 
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always to* their loss, often to their ruin. Beware, there- 
fore, now that 5 you are coming into the world, of these 
false friendships. Receive them with great civility, but 
with great incredulity too ; and pay them with compli- 
ments, hut not with confidence. Do not let 6 your vanity 
and self-love make you suppose that people become your 
friends at 7 first sight, or even upon 8 a short acquaintance. 
Real friendship is 9 a slow grower, 9 and never thrives unless 
ingrafted upon a stock of known and reciprocal merit. 

There is another kind of nominal friendship among young 
people, which is warm for the time, 10 but, by 11 good luck, 
of short duration. This friendship is hastily produced 
by 12 their being accidentally thrown together and pur- 
suing the same course of riot and debauchery. A fine 
friendship, truly ! and well cemented- by levity and drunk- 
enness. It should rather be called a conspiracy against 
morals and good manners, and be punished as such by the 
civil magistrate. 13 However, they have the impudence and 
the folly to call this confederacy a friendship. They lend 
one another money for bad purposes ; they engage 14 in 
quarrels, 15 offensive 15 and defensive, 15 for their accomplices; 
they tell one another all they know, and often more too, 
when of a 16 sudden some 17 accident disperses them, and 
they think no more of 18 each other, unless 19 it be 19 to betray 
their imprudent confidence and laugh at it. 20 Remember 
to makp a great difference between companions and friends; 
for a very complaisant and agreeable companion may 21 be 
a very improper and a very dangerous friend. . . . 

I loDg to hear from my several correspondents at Leipsic 
of your arrival there, and what impression you make on 
them at first; for I have Arguses with a hundred eyes 
each, who will watch you narrowly, and relate to me 
faithfully. My accounts 22 will certainly be true ; it de- 
pends upon you entirely of what kind they shall be. Adieu. 
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HISTORICAL EXTRACTS. 



111. 

Franklin. 

Benjamin Franklin was 2 a 3 remarkable irather than an 
accomplished 1 man, and his name in England is connected 
with the idea 2 of worldly prudence and strong common 
sense; while in the United States of America he is almost 
adored 3 as one of the directors 4 of their struggle for inde- 
pendence. He has attracted also some attention by his 
experiments on 5 lightning. The ancestors of his family- 
had been Englishmen, of Eaton, in Northamptonshire; but 
at the time when the colonies of North America afforded 
an easy retreat for all who were dissatisfied with the gov- 
ernment at home, his father and his uncle changed their 
religious 6 sentiments, 6 became dissenters, and crossed the 
Atlantic, to settle in New England. 

Here his father set up 7 the business of soap-boiler and 
tallow-chandler. Benjamin Franklin wa's born 1705, and 
was one 3 of a family of thirteen children. He was tried 9 
at several trades, none 10 of which he liked. Finally he 
settled 11 to the business of printer, one not much practiced 13 
at that time in the new settlement. His father seems to 
have contributed much to form the young character of his 
son; by his example he taught him to aim 13 at high and 
honorable 14 objects; by the severity of his remarks he 
urged him to bestow pains upon the cultivation of an 
accurate and just taste-in- 15 eomposition ; and by his own 
necessities, 16 taught him to earn his daily bread with in> 
dustry and honor. 

At seventeen Benjamin disagreed 17 with his elder brother, 
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to whom he had been articled 18 as apprentice, and set off to 
seek his fortune in New-York. After several months of 
labor, he went to England, where he entered a printing- 
office, and worked for a year and a half. This visit proved 
of great advantage to him, both directly in his business of 
printer, and indirectly in expanding his mind. His energy 
and perseverance made him finally a successful tradesman, 
as was reasonably to be expected. 

When the differences between the American colonies 
and the mother country arose, Franklin was engaged 19 as 
an agent in England, Canada, and France; and the art of 
composition, 15 in which he had become a master, was now 
employed in 20 drawing up 20 addresses, manifestoes, and dec- 
larations, in 21 defense of the politics of the new republic. 
He was elected one of the delegates to the congress, or 
temporary government, which took the first steps towards 22 
cutting 22 off the ties binding America to the British em- 
pire; and after enjoying many honors, he died at Phila- 
delphia, in 1190. 

112. 

Patriotism of Regulus. 

The Carthaginians resolved to send to Rome to negotiate 1 
a peace, or at least to procure an exchange of prisoners. 
For this purpose they supposed that Regulus, the Roman 
general, whom they had now for 2 four years kept in prison 
would be a proper solicitor. It was 3 expected that, 4 being* 
wearied with imprisonment and bondage, he would gladly 
endeavor to persuade his countrymen to discontinue 5 the 
war, which only prolonged his captivity. He was accord- 
ingly sent with their ambassadors to Rome, but with a 
promise, previously 6 exacted 7 from him, to return in case 8 
of being unsuccessful. 8 He 9 was even given to understand 9 
that his life depended upon 10 the success of his expedition. 

When this old general, together with the ambassadors 
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of Carthage, approached Rome, many of his friends came 
out 11 to see 11 him and congratulate him on 12 his return. 
Their acclamations resounded through the city; but Reg- 
ulus refused to enter the gates. It was in vain that he was 
entreated on every side to visit once more his little dwelling, 
and share in 13 that joy which his return had inspired. He 
persisted in saying that he was now but a slave belonging 
to the Carthaginians, and unfit to partake 13 in the honors of 
his country. The senate assembling without the walls, as 
usual, to give audience to the ambassadors, Regulus opened 
his commission, as he had been directed 14 by the Cartha- 
ginian council, and their ambassadors seconded his propos- 
als. The senate was by this time weary of a war which 
had been protracted above eight years, and was no way 15 
disinclined 16 to a peace. It seemed the general opinion that 
the enmity between the two states had continued too long; 
and that no terms should be refused which might not only 
give rest to the two nations, but liberty to an old brave 
general whom the people reverenced and loved. 

113. 

The Same Subjedl Continued. 

It 1 only remained for Regulus to give his opinion, who, 
when it came to 2 his turn to speak, to 3 the surprise of 4 
every person present 4 gave his voice for continuing 5 the 
war. He assured the senate that the Carthaginian 6 re- 
sources were now almost exhausted; their populace 7 har- 
assed out 8 with fatigues, and their nobles with contention; 
that all their best generals were prisoners with 9 the Romans, 
while Carthage had none 10 but the refuse of the Roman 
army; that not only the interest of Rome, but its honor 
also was concerned 11 in continuing the war; for their an- 
cestors had never made peace till they were victorious. 

So unexpected an advice not [a] little disturbed! 2 the 
senate; they saw the justice of his opinion, but they also 
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saw the dangers he incurred 13 by giving it; they seemed 
entirely satisfied with the expediency of prolonging the 
war; their only obstacle was how 14 to secure the safety of 
him who had advised its continuance; they pitied and 
admired a man who had used such eloquence against his 
private interest, and could not conclude 15 upon a measure 
which was to terminate in 16 his ruin. Regulus, however, 
soon relieved 17 their embarrassment by breaking off the 
treaty and by rising in order to return to his bonds and 
confinement. It was in vain that the senate and all his 
dearest friends entreated him to stay; he still repressed 
their solicitations. Marcia, his wife, with her little chil- 
dren, filled the city with her lamentations, and vainly en- 
treated to be 18 permitted to see him; he still obstinately 
persisted in keeping his promise; and though sufficiently 
apprised of the tortures that awaited him on (£et) his return, 
without embracing his family or taking leave of his friends, 
he departed with the ambassadors for Carthage. 

Nothing could equal 19 the fury and the disappointment 
of the Carthaginians when they were informed by their 
ambassadors that Regulus, instead of promoting a peace, 
had given his opinion for continuing the war. They ac- 
cordingly prepared to punish his conduct with the most 
studied 19 tortures. ... At last, when malice was fatigued 
with 20 studying all the arts of torture, he was put into a 
barrel 21 stuck full 21 of nails that pointed 22 inwards, and in 
this painful position he continued till he died. 

Goldsmith. 

114. 

Copernicus. 

Copernicus derives his celebrity from his researches into' 
the laws which regulate the solar system. This system 
comprehends a number of the heavenly bodies depending 3 
on the sun. In early times, it had been observed that 
some of the stars varied their place with 3 regard to other 
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stars, and these were therefore called planets, from a Greek 
word signifying to wander. The sun, the moon, the earth, 
and the planets, form altogether the solar system. 
, It was 4 required of astronomy to account 5 for all the 
appearances which may he seen in these heavenly bodies; 
for the seasons, for the months, for the movements of the 
planet Venus, for those of Jupiter, and all the others. It 
had been supposed, by those who considered the subject in 
ancient times, that the earth was the principal body 
amongst all these, and that the others rolled 6 round it. 
Various alterations had been made in this supposition, as 
observation pointed out things which were quite contrary 
to it. And the opinion of the central position of the earth, 
and the dependence of the rest upon it, 7 continued 8 till the 
time of Copernicus. He showed that the truth is, that the 
sun is the chief body of all these which belong to the solar 
system, and that the rest turn round it. This was a very 
considerable alteration. 

The ancient supposition 9 had been assisted by the most 
ingenious conjectures with regard 10 to the motions of the 
planets. But by all these conjectures and alterations, it 
had become a most complicated and difficult system, and 
what remained unaccounted for was a strong objection to 
its truth. 

When Copernicus substituted 11 a number of the heavenly 
bodies revolving 12 round the sun, and showed that the 
earth is one of them, he abolished all the ingenious errors 
of the ancient method, and gave us a system clear and sim- 
ple. His merits consist in this : he showed that the vari- 
ous places, movements, and appearances of the planets can 
be fully explained and accounted for, by imagining 13 them 
to move round the sun as a centre : Mercury in eighty- 
seven days, Venus in two hundred and twenty-four, the 
earth in one year, Mars in nearly two, Jupiter in eleven, 
Saturn in twenty -nine. 
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It is to be 14 remarked, also, that these discoveries were 
made by him with very poor instruments for his observa- 
tions, and without any telescopes. But in spite of all diffi- 
culties, he made known to mankind the true system of tbe 
universe, and has left behind him an everlasting memorial 
of his industry and genius. He was born at Thorn in 
Prussia, and studied in Italy at Bologna. His new doc- 
trines gave offense to the Pope, Urban VHL, and for a 
time he was thrown into prison. He died 1543, in his 
seventy-first year. 

115. 

History of Catharine I., Empress of Russia. 

Catharine, born near Derpat, a little city in Livonia, was 1 
heiress to no other inheritance than the virtues and frugal- 
ity of her parents. Her father being dead, she lived with 
her aged mother in their cottage covered with straw ; and 
both, though very poor, were very contented. Here, re- 
tired from the gaze of the world, by the labor of her hands 
she supported her parent, who was now incapable of support- 
ing herself. While Catharine spun, the old woman would 2 sit 
by 3 and read some book of devotion ; 4 thus, when the fa- 
tigues of the day were over, both would 5 sit down content- 
edly by 6 their fireside, and enjoy the frugal meal. 

Though her face and person were models of perfection, 
yet her whole attention seemed bestowed upon her mind ; 
her mother taught her to read, and an old Lutheran minis- 
ter instructed her in the maxims and duties of religion. 
Nature had furnished her with a ready and a solid turn-of- 
thought 7 and with a strong understanding. Such truly fe- 
male accomplishments procured her several solicitations 8 -of- 
marriage from the peasants of the country ; but their offers 
were refused ; for she loved her mother too 9 tenderly to 9 
think of a separation. 

Catharine was fifteen years old when her mother died : 
she now therefore left her cottage and went to live with 10 the 
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Lutheran minister by whom she had heen instructed from 
her childhood. In his house she resided in-quality u -of gov- 
erness to 12 his children; at once reconciling in her character 
unerring prudence with surprising vivacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as one of his children, 
had 13 her instructed in dancing and music by the masters 
who attended the rest of his family ; thus she continued to 
improve till he died, by which accident she was once more 
reduced 14 to pristine 15 poverty. The country of Livonia 
was at this time wasted by war, and lay in a most 16 misera- 
ble state of desolation. Those calamities are ever most 
heavy upon the poor ; wherefore Catharine, though pos- 
sessed 17 of so many accomplishments, experienced all the 
miseries of hopeless indigence. Provisions becoming every 
day more scarce, and her private stock being exhausted, 
she resolved at last to travel to Marienburgh, a city of 
greater plenty. 

With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a wallet, she set 18 
out on her journey on 19 foot : she was to 20 walk through a 
■ region miserable by nature ; but rendered still more hide- 
ous by the Swedes and Russians, who, as 21 each happened 
to become master, plundered it at 22 discretion : but hunger 
had taught her to despise the dangers and fatigues of the 
way. 

116. 

The Same Subject Continued. 

One evening upon her journey, as she entered a cottage 
by 1 the way-side, to take up her lodging for the night, she 
was insulted by two Swedish soldiers, who might probably 
have carried 2 their insults into 2 violence had not asub- 
altern 3 -officer, accidentally passing by, come in to her as- 
sistance; upon* his appearing, the soldiers immediately 
desisted; but her thankfulness was hardly greater than 
her surprise when she instantly recognized in her deliverer 
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the son of the Lutheran minister, her former instructor, 
benefactor and friend. 

This was a happy interview for Catharine; the little 
stock of money she had brought from home was by 5 this 
time quite exhausted, her clothes were gone, piece by piece, 
in order to satisfy those who had entertained her in their 
houses; her generous countryman, therefore, parted 6 with 
what he could spare, 7 to buy her clothes, furnished her 
with a horse, and gave her letters of recommendation to 
Mr. Gluck, a faithful friend of his father's, and superin- 
tendent at Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful stranger had 8 only to appear to be well 
received; she was immediately admitted into the superin- 
tendent's family, as governess to his two daughters; and 
though yet 9 but 9 seventeen, showed herself capable of in- 
structing her sex, not only in virtue, but in politeness. 
Such 10 was her good sense and beauty, that her master 
himself in a short time offered her his hand, which to his 
great surprise she thought 11 proper to refuse. Actuated 
by a sentiment of gratitude, she was resolved 12 to marry 
her deliverer only, even 13 though 13 he had lost an arm, and 
was otherwise disfigured by wounds in the service. , 

In order, therefore, to prevent 1 * further solicitations from 
others, as soon as the officer came to town upon duty, 15 she 
offered him her person, which he accepted with transport, 
and their nuptials were solemnized as usual. But all the 
lines of her fortune were 16 to be striking; the very day on 
which they were married, the Russians laid 17 siege to Ma- 
rienburgh. The unhappy soldier had now no time to enjoy 
the well-earned pleasures of matrimony; he was called oft 
to an attack from which he never after returned. 

117. 

Continuation. 

In the mean time the siege went on with fury, aggra- 
vated on one side by obstinacy, on the other by revenge. 
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This war between the two northern powers was, at that 
time, truly barbarous; the innocent peasant and the harm- 
less virgin often shared the fate of the soldier in arms. 
Marienburgh was then taken by 1 assault; and such was the 
fury of the assailants, that not only the garrison, but al- 
most all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, were 
put 2 to the sword. 2 At length, when the carnage was 
pretty 3 well over, 3 Catharine was found hid in an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but still was free; she was 4 
now to conform 5 to her hard fate, and to learn what it was 
to be a slave; in this situation, however, she behaved with 
piety and humility ; and though misfortune had abated her 
vivacity, yet she was cheerful. The fame of her beauty 
and resignation reached Prince Menzikoff, the Russian 
general; he desired to see her, was struck with 6 her beauty, 
bought her of the soldier, her master, and placed her 
under the direction of his own sister. Here she was treated 
with all the respect which her merit deserved, while her 
beauty every day improved with her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this situation when Peter the 
Great paid the prince a visit, and Catharine happened to 
come in with some dry fruits which she served round with 
peculiar modesty. The mighty monarch saw her, and was 
struck with her beauty. He returned the next day, called 
for 7 the beautiful slave, asked 8 her several questions, and 
found her understanding even more perfect than her person. 

He had been forced, when young, to marry from motives 
of interest; he was now resolved to marry according to his 
own inclination. He immediately inquired 9 the history of 
the fair Livonian, who was not yet eighteen. He traced 1 " 
her through the veil of obscurity, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of her fortune, and found her truly great in them all. 
The meanness of her birth was no obstacle to his design : 
their nuptials were solemnized in private; the prince as 
Buring his courtiers that virtue alone was the most propei 
ladder to a throne. 
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We now see Catharine, from the low mud-walled cottage, 
empress of the greatest kingdom upon earth. The pool 
solitary wanderer is now surrounded by thousands, who 
find happiness in her smile. She who formerly wanted 11 a 
meal, is now capable of diffusing plenty upon whole nations. 
To her fortune she owed a part of this pre-eminence, but 
to her virtues more. 

She ever after retained those great qualities which first 
placed her on a throne; and while the extraordinary prince, 
her husband, labored for 12 the reformation of his male sub- 
jects, she studied in 13 her turn 13 the improvement of her 
own sex. She altered their dresses, introduced mixed as- 
semblies, instituted an order of female knighthood; and at 
length, when she had greatly filled 14 all the stations 15 of 15 
empress, friend, wife, and mother, bravely died without 
regret, regretted by all. Goldsmith. 

118. 
Combat between the Horatii and Curiatii. 

After the death of Numa, the Roman people elected 
Tullus Hostilius for 1 their king. This monarch was every 
way 2 unlike his predecessor, being entirely devoted to war, 
so that he only sought a pretext for 3 leading his forces to 
the field. The Albans were the first people who gave him 
an opportunity of 3 indulging his favorite inclination. The 
Roman and Alban forces met 4 about five miles from Rome, 
prepared to decide the fate of their respective kingdoms" 
for almost every battle in these barbarous times was de 
cisive. The two armies were for some time drawn out ii 
array, awaiting the signal to begin, both chiding 4 the lengtl 
of that dreadful suspense which kept them from death os 
victory. But an unexpected proposal from the Alban gen 
eral put 5 a stop 5 to the onset: he stepped in between botl 
armies, and by 6 single-eombat offered the Romans a choice 
of deciding the dispute; adding, that the side whose cham 
pion was overcome, should submit to the conqueror. 
9 
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A proposal like this suited 7 the impetuous temper of the 
Roman king, and was embraced 8 with joy by his subjects, 
each 9 of whom 9 hoped that himself should be chosen to 
fight 10 the cause of his country. Many valiant men offered 
themselves, but could not be accepted to the exclusion of 
others, till at last, chance suggested a remedy. There were 
at that time three brothers in each army; those of the 
Romans were called . Horatii, and the Albans, Curiatii; all 
were remarkable for their courage, strength and activity; 
to 11 them it was resolved 11 to commit the management of 
the combat. 

119. 

Continuation. 

When the previous ceremony of oaths and protestations 
binding 1 the army of the vanquished party to submit to 
that of the victorious was over, 2 the combatants were led 
forth, amidst the encouragements, the prayers, and the 
shouts of their country. They were reminded of 3 their 
former achievements; they were admonished that their 
fathers, their countrymen, and even the gods, were specta- 
tors of their behavior. When the people expected to see 
them rush to combat, they quitted 4 their arms, and em- 
braced each other with all the marks of the most tender 
friendship; but, at length warned 5 of the importance of 
the trial, the champions engaged; 6 and each, totally re 
gardless of his own safety, sought only the destruction of 
his opponent. 

The spectators, in horrid silence, trembled at 7 every blow, 
and wished to share the danger, till at length victory, 
which had hitherto been doubtful, appeared to declare 
against the Romans; they beheld 8 two of their champions 
lying 8 dead upon the plain, and the three Curiatii, being 
all wounded, slowly endeavoring to pursue the survivor, 
who seemed by flight to beg for mercy. The Alban army, 
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unable to suppress their joy, raised a loud acclamation, 
while the Romans inwardly cursed and repined 9 at the 
cowardice of him whom they saw in circumstances of such 
baseness. Soon, however, they began to alter their senti- 
ments, when they perceived that his flight was only pre- 
tended in order to separate his antagonists, whom he was 
unable to oppose united. 

120. 

Conclusion. 

The Roman champion quickly after stopped his course, 
and turning 1 upon him who followed most closely behind 
him, laid him dead at his feet. The second brother, ad- 
vancing to assist 2 him who was fallen, soon shared the 
same fate; and now there remained but the last Curiatius 
to conquer, who, fatigued and quite disabled 3 with 3 his 
wounds, slowly came up to offer easy victory. He was 
killed, almost unresisting, 4 while the conqueror exulting, 
offered him as a victim to the superiority of the Romans, 
whom now the Alban army consented to obey. 

A victory so great, and attended with such signal effects, 
deserved every honor Rome could bestow; but as if none 
of the virtues of that age were to be without alloy, 5 the 
hand which in the morning was exerted to 6 save his coun- 
try, was before night imbrued in the blood of a sister. 
Returning triumphant from the field, it raised his indigna- 
tion to behold her bathed 7 in tears and lamenting the loss 
of her lover, one of the Curiatii, to whom she was be- 
trothed; but, upon seeing the vest which she had made for 
her lover among the number of his spoils, and hearing her 
upbraidings, it provoked him beyond 8 the power of suffer- 
ance, 8 so that he slew her in a rage. This action greatly 
displeased the senate, and drew on himself 9 the condemna> 
tion of the magistrates; but he was 10 pardoned by making 11 
his appeal to the people.. goldsmith. 
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121. 

Captain Cook. 

James Cook, one of the most celebrated circumnavigators 
ever produced by Britain or any other country, was a na- 
tive 1 of Yorkshire, 1 and born in 1728. Before the age of 
thirteen he was bound 2 apprentice to a shop-keeper near 
Whitby; but some disagreement taking place between him- 
self and his master, he indulged 3 his own inclination in 
binding 4 himself to some owners of coal vessels at Whitby, 
and after serving for some years as a common sailor, he 
was raised to be 5 mate in one of these ships. By-and-by 
he entered the king's service, and by distinguishing himself 
as a nautical surveyor and a good calculator and mathe- 
matician, he raised 6 himself to notice. 

It having been calculated that a transit of Venus over 
the sun's disk would happen in 1769, a memorial to His 
Majesty was presented by the Royal Society, in which they 
stated the importance of making proper observations of 
this transit, and the attention which had been paid 7 to it in 
other countries; and entreated that persons might be sent 
out, at the government's expense, to the Friendly Islands, 
for 8 the sake 8 of making the proper observation. Alex- 
ander Dalrymple was selected, but when the appointment 
of this gentleman to the command was brought before the 
Admiralty, Sir Edward Hawke refused to sign the com- 
mission of a man not 9 brought up at 10 sea, and unacquainted 
with the management of a ship; for Mr. Dalrymple's qual- 
ifications 11 were those of an astronomer. On the other 
hand Dalrymple would not go without the commission, and 
the difficulty ended in 12 the appointment of Cook. 

Captain Wallis, who had already been round the world 
(1.766-1768), pitched 13 upon Otaheite as the proper island 
for the astronomical observations. Cook was made a 11 lieu- 
tenant, and sailed July 30th, 1768, with Mr. Banks, after- 
wards the famous Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, and 
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others. The countries discovered during this voyage and 
those that followed are now familiar to us, and need not 
be mentioned here; but to give a more distinct notion of 
Cook's character, we will sketch 15 a few of his adventures, 
and relate the manner of his death. 

122. 

Continuation. 

When they got 1 to Otaheite, the whole affair of the 
transit of Venus was nearly frustrated by a single savage, 
who stole the quadrant; by 2 judicious exertions, however, 
it was regained. The day of the transit was clear, and the 
observations were successfully made. When the ship first 
arrived at Otaheite, provisions were obtained by the ex 
change of beads and other trifles; but these ornaments 
became no longer matters 3 of request, 3 and the nails were 
next produced; dealing with this new article, a nail 4 four 
inches long would purchase 4 twenty cocoanuts, and bread 
fruit in proportion. June 26th, Cook made a circuit in the 
pinnace round the island; he also took on board a principal 
man of the island, Tupia, with a boy of about thirteen. 
They left Otaheite, and touched 5 at Huaheine, where the 
king Oree was so pleased with the English, that he desired 
to exchange names with Cook, and the lieutenant, there- 
fore, was called Oree, while the king took the title of 
Cookee. 

Soon afterwards they reached New Zealand, which had 
been discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navigator, a hundred 
years before. The New Zealanders were very thievish and 
unfriendly, and many lives were lost in the quarrels that 
took place. On one occasion, Tayeto, the Otaheitan boy, 
was leaning over the side to hand up some fish, when one 
of the Zealanders dragged 6 him into the canoe, and paddled 1 
off as fast as possible. The marines, on this violent ag- 
gression, fired with effect, and Tayeto sprang into the sea 
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and swam back to the ship. In this island, or rather these 
two islands, were seen certain proofs of the prevalence of 
the practice of eating human-flesh. 

At 8 great risk Cook explored the strait which separates 
New Zealand into two islands, nearly equal to -one another; 
a current of much violence ran through it, and the ship 
was scarcely saved from the rocks. This strait is four or 
five leagues broad at the narrowest part. The adventurers 
took in a store of fresh water and of wood, and sailed for 9 
the Indian seas, 9 intending to return by the Cape of Good 
Hope to England. They explored a part of the coast of 
New Holland, or New South Wales, and anchored in a bay, 
which from the numerous unknown plants found near it 
(nafye bafcei) was called Botany Bay. As the sea on this 
coast was altogether unknown, they were in constant dan- 
ger from 10 the coral reefs and rocks with 11 which the waters 
abound. 12 

123. 

Continuation. 

On one occasion the ship grounded and was lifted over 
the ledge of a rock, and lay in a hollow within it, while 
the bumping 1 and grating of the bottom tore away, the 
sheathing-boards and the false keel, and parts of her plank- 
ing were floating about. 2 When they extricated the ship 
from this peril, she drew 3 so much water that three pumps 
could hardly keep it down; they then took a sail, and mix- 
ing a large quantity of oakum and wool together, stitched 4 
them down 4 by handfuls, 5 and then spread 6 the whole with 
sheep's-dung. The sail was then hauled 7 under the ship's 
bottom; and when it came to the leak, the wool and oakum 
with a part of the sail, were forced 8 inwards 8 by the press- 
ure of the water, so that one pump, instead of three, now 
now sufficed to keep it under. 9 But they afterwards dis- 
covered that the rock itself had contributed to their pres- 
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ervation, for a large piece of it had stuck in one of the 
holes, and so had kept out the water. 

Cook returned home after losing the astronomer who 
had taken the transit, the midshipman who had suggested 
the method of patching up the damaged bottom by a sail, 
and several others, by sickness, and arrived in England on 
the 11th June, 1771. The circumstances here mentioned, 
induced him to pay so much attention to the health of his 
men, that on his second voyage, which lasted more than 
three years, he lost only one man, and that 10 by consump- 
tion. 

In 1776 he left on a third voyage, going by the Cape of 
Good Hope, New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, to the 
point where the great continents of America and Asia ap- 
proach most nearly to each other. In February, 1779, he 
left the island of Owhyhee, or Ooui, well provided with 
stores of fresh meat, but unhappily a storm brought him 
back again. Quarrels began by 11 the natives stealing the 
tongs and chisel from the armorer's forge; and the day 
that 12 this happened, there were blows struck and stones 
thrown in 13 attempts 13 to recover them and punish the thief. 
The next night the large cutter of one of his vessels was 
carried off, and Cook set out 14 with armed men to the king's 
residence. 

124. 
Conclusion. 

All was very quiet, and there was every show 1 of sub 
mission, till the news came in that one of the native chiefs 
had been killed by the people in the boats. Now the sav- 
ages began to arm themselves with long spears, clubs, 
knives, and mats, and the women, who had been sitting on 
the shore chatting and eating, removed themselves; while 
a low murmur ran through the multitude. An old priest 
came with a cocoanut, and by singing and making a noise, 
endeavored to distract Captain Cook's attention. He began 
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to think that there 2 was danger, and retired with the ma 
rines to the shore, holding the king by the hand, who went 
very quietly and willingly with him. The natives made a 
lane for them [to pass], and as they had only fifty or sixty 
yards to go, and as the boats lay about their own length 
from the shore, there was no apprehension of 3 the fatal 
result. 

The king's youngest son entered the pinnace without 
hesitation, and the king himself was doing 4 the same, when 
his wife threw her arms round his neck, and with one or 
two chiefs detained him. Cook was desirous of getting 
the king on board, but after ineffectual attempts was ready 
to give it up, when one of the natives threw a stone at 5 
him. Cook fired at 5 him with small shot, but the fellow 
had a thick mat, and the charge had little effect; another 
brandished his spear, when Cook leveled the second barrel, 
and missing him, shot the next; the sergeant then aimed, 
and killed him on the spot, When the man fell, the na- 
tives retired, but urged by those behind, advanced again 
and threw a volley of stones. On this the marines fired, 
and so 6 did 6 the people in the boats. Captain Cook did 
not approve of this firing and waved 7 his hand to stop it, 
desiring also the boats to come closer to receive the ma- 
rines. Unfortunately this waving of the hand was mis- 
taken by one of the officers for a signal to go further 8 off 
shore; 8 the natives made a rush, the marines hastened to 
the boats, and Cook was left alone. 

He went towards the boat with one hand on the back-of- 
his-head, to protect it from stones, and with his musket 
under his arm. One native, with great marks of fear, fol- 
lowed, and struck him on the back of the head with a club. 
Cook staggered and fell; then another stabbed him in the 
neck with a dagger. Cook staggered knee-deep into the 
water, being within five or six yards, all this time, of his 
own boat. The savages crowded around him and struggled - 
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with him in the water, and finally dispatched 9 him, while 
the men in the boat, as it were within arm's length of him, 
were so confused aud crowded that they could do nothing. 
Under these circumstances blame has been laid 10 on one or 
two individuals concerned, imputing either carelessness or 
stupidity, but it seems no wonder that in such a crowd of 
assailants the result was thus fatal. Cook's body was de- 
voured by the savages, and only some bones and the hands, 
already salted, were obtained by burning a village, and 
other acts of war. 

The peculiar excellence 11 of Cook's voyages consists in 
this, 13 that everything is seen with an accurate and observ- 
ing eye. He describes the productions, habits of the na- 
tives,, appearances of the seas, water-spouts in the air, 
oyster-beds, [in] short everything, in a way 13 that interests 
and delights us. 

125. 

Discovery of America. 

On the third of August, in the year 1492, Columbus set 
sail a little before sunrise, in presence of a vast crowd of 
spectators, who sent [up] their supplications to heaven for 
the prosperous issue of the voyage, which they wished 
rather than' expected. Columbus steered directly for the 
Canary Islands, and arrived there without any occurrence 
that would have deserved notice on any other occasion. 
But in a voyage of such expectation and importance, every 
circumstance was the object of attention. 

On the first of October they were, according to the ad- 
miral's reckoning, seven hundred and seventy leagues to 
the west of the Canaries; but lest 2 his men should be in- 
timidated by the prodigious length of the navigation, he 
gave 3 out that they had proceeded only five hundred and 
eighty-four leagues; and fortunately for Columbus, neither 
his own pilot nor those of the other ships had skill enough 
9* 
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to correct this error and discover the deceit. They, had 
now been above three weeks at sea; they had proceeded 
far 4 beyond 4 what former navigators had attempted or 
deemed* possible; all their prognostics of discovery, drawn 
from the flight of birds and other circumstances, had 
proved fallacious; the appearances of land, with which 
their own credulity or the artifice of their commander had 
from time to time flattered and amused them, had beei 
altogether illusive, and their prospect of 6 success seemed 
now to be as distant as ever. 

These reflections occurred often to men who had no other 

■ object or occupation than to reason and discourse concern- 
ing 7 the intention and circumstances of their expedition. 
They made impression at first upon the ignorant and timid, 
and 8 extending by degrees to such 9 as were better informed 
or more resolute, the contagion spread at length from ship 
to ship. From secret whispers or murmuring they pro- 
ceeded to open cabals and public complaints. They taxed 1 ' 
their sovereign with inconsiderate credulity in paying such 11 
regard to the vain promises and rash conjectures of an 
indigent foreigner, as 11 to hazard 12 the lives of so many of 
her own subjects in prosecuting a chimerical scheme. They 
affirmed that they had fully performed their duty by vent- 
uring so far in an unknown and hopeless course, and could 
incur no blame for 13 refusing to follow any longer a des- 
perate adventurer to certain destruction. They contended 
that it was necessary to think of returning 14 to Spain while 
their crazy vessels were still in a condition to keep the sea, 

' but expressed their fears that the attempt would prove 
vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been so favorable to 
their course, must render it impossible to sail in the op-^ 
posite direction. 

126. 
Continuation. 

All agreed that Columbus should be compelled by force 
to adopt a measure on which their common safety de« 
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pended. Some of the more audacious proposed as the 
"most expeditious and certain method for 1 getting 1 rid at 
once of his remonstrances, to throw him into the sea, being 
persuaded that on their return to Spain, the death of an 
unsuccessful projector would excite little concern, and be 2 
inquired into with 3 no curiosity. 3 

Columbus was 4 fully sensible 4 of his perilous situation. 
He had observed, with great uneasiness, the fatal opera- 
tion of ignorance and of fear in 5 producing 5 disaffection 
among his crew, and saw that it was now ready to burst 
out into open mutiny. He retained, however, perfect pres- 
ence of mind. He affected to seem ignorant of their mach- 
inations. Notwithstanding the agitation and solicitude of 
his own mind, he appeared with cheerful countenance, like 
a man satisfied with the progress he had made, and confi- 
dent of success. Sometimes he employed all the arts of 
insinuation to soothe his men; sometimes he endeavored to 
work upon their ambition or avarice by magnificent de- 
scriptions of the fame and wealth they were about to ac- 
quire. On other occasions he assumed a tone of authority, 
and threatened them with vengeance from their sovereign 
if, by their dastardly behavior, they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nation. Even 
with 6 seditious sailors, the words of a man whom they had 
been accustomed to reverence were weighty and persua- 
sive, and not only restrained them from those violent ex- 
cesses which they meditated,, but prevailed 7 with them to 
accompany their admiral for 8 some time longer. 8 

127. 

Continuation. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land 
seemed to be more certain, and excited hope in proportion 
The birds began to appear in flocks flying towards' the 3 
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south-west. Columbus, imitating the Portuguese naviga- 
tors, who had been guided in several of their discoveries 
by the motion 2 of birds, altered his course from due west 
towards that quarter whither they pointed their flight. 
But after holding on for several days in this new direction 
without any better success than formerly, having seen nc 
object during thirty days but the sea and the sky, the 
hopes of his companions subsided faster than they had 
risen; their fears revived 3 with additional force; 3 impa- 
tience, rage and despair, appeared in every countenance. 
All sense of subordination was lost. The officers, who had 
hitherto concurred 4 with Columbus in opinion* and sup- 
ported his authority, now took part with the private men; 
they assembled tumultuously on the deck, expostulated 
with their commander, mingled threats with their expostu- 
lation, and required him instantly to tack 5 about and return 
to Europe. 

Columbus perceived that it would be of no 6 avail to have 
recourse to any of his former arts, which having been tried 
so often, had lost their effect; and that it was impossible to 
rekindle any zeal for the success of the expedition among 
men in whose breasts fear had extinguished every generous 
sentiment. He saw that it was no less 7 vain to think, of 
employing either gentle or severe measures to quell a mu- 
tiny so general and so violent. It was necessary, on 8 all 
these accounts, 8 to soothe passions which he could no longer 
command, and to give way to a torrent too 9 impetuous to 
be 9 checked. He promised solemnly to his men that he 
would comply with their request, provided they would 
accompany him and obey his command for three days 
longer; and if, during that time, land were not discovered, 
he would abandon then the enterprise, and direct his course 
towards Spain. 
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128. 

Continuation. 

Enraged as 1 the sailors were, and impatient to turn their 
faces again towards their native country, this proposition 
did not appear to. them unreasonable; nor 2 did Columbus 
hazard much in confining 3 himself to a term so short. The 
presages of discovering land were now so numerous and 
promising that he deemed them infallible. For some days 
the sounding-line reached the bottom, and the soil which it 
brought up, indicated land 4 to be 4 at no great distance. 4 
The flocks of birds increased, and were composed not only 
of sea-fowl, but of such land-birds as could not be supposed 
to fly far from the shore. The crew of the Pinta observed 
a cane floating, which seemed to have been newly cut, and 
likewise a piece of timber artificially carved. The sailors 
on board the Nina took 5 up the branch of a tree with red 
berries perfectly fresh. The clouds around the setting suu 
assumed a new appearance; the air was more mild and 
warm, and during night the wind became unequal and 
variable. 

From all these symptoms Columbus was so confident of 
being near land, that on the evening of the eleventh of 
October, after public prayers for success, he ordered 6 the 
sails to be 6 furled and the ships to lie to, keeping 7 strict 
watch 7 lest they should be driven ashore in the night. 
During this interval of suspense and expectation, no man 
shut his eyes, all kept 8 upon deck; gazing intently towards 
that quarter where they expected to discover the land 
which had so long been the object of their wishes. 

129. 

Continuation. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing 
on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and pri 
Vately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the 
10 
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queen's wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling to 
Saloedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw it in motion, 
as if it were carried from place to place. A little after 
midnight, the joyful sound of land! land! was heard from 
the Pinta, which kept 1 always ahead 1 of the other ships. 
But having been so often deceived by fallacious appear- 
ances, every man was now become slow of belief, and 
waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and impatience 
for 2 the return of day. 

As soon as the morning dawned, all doubts and fears 
were dispelled. From every ship an island was seen 3 about 
two leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, 
well stored with wood and watered with many rivulets, 
presented the aspect of a delightful country. The crew 
of the Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn of 
thanksgiving to God, and were joined 4 by those of the 
other ships with tears of joy and transports of congratula- 
tion. This office 5 of gratitude to Heaven 5 was followed 5 
by an act of justice to their commander. They threw 
themselves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
condemnation mingled with reverence. They implored him 
to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, which 
had caused him so much unnecessary disquiet, and had so 
often obstructed the prosecution of his well-concerted plan: 
and, passing in the warmth of their admiration from one 
extreme to another, they now pronounced the man whom 
they had so lately reviled and threatened, to be 6 a person 6 
inspired by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more 7 than 
human, 7 in order to accomplish a design so far beyond the 
ideas and conception of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun rose, all their boats were manned and 
armed. They rowed towards the island with their colors 
displayed, with warlike music, and other martial pomp. 
As they approached 8 the coast, they saw it covered with a 
multitude of people, whom the novelty of the spectacle had 
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drawn together, whose attitudes and gestures expressed 
wonder and astonishment at the strange objects which 
presented themselves 'to their view. 

130. 

Conclusion. 

Columbus was the first European who set foot 1 on the 
new world which he had discovered. He landed in a rich 
dress, and with a naked 2 sword in his hand. His men 
followed, and kneeling down, they all kissed the ground 
which they had so long desired to see. They next 3 erected 
a crucifix, and prostrating themselves before it, returned 
thanks to God for* conducting their voyage to such a 
happy issue. They then took solemn possession of the 
country for the crown of Castile and Leon, with all the 
formalities which the Portuguese were accustomed to ob- 
serve in acts of this kind in their new discoveries. 

The Spaniards while thus employed were surrounded by 
many of the natives, who gazed in silent admiration upon 
actions which they could not comprehend, and of which 5 
they could not foresee the consequence. The dress of the 
Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, their beards, their 
arms, appeared strange and surprising. The vast machines 
in which they had traversed the ocean, that seemed to 
move upon the waters with wings, and uttered a dreadful 
ound resembling thunder, accompanied with lightning and 
moke, struck 6 them with such terror that they began to 
respect their new guests as a superior order of beings, and 
concluded they were children of the sun who had de- 
scended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly l<?ss amazed at the scene 

. now 7 before them. Every herb and shrub and tree was 

different from those which flourished in Europe. The soil 

seemed to be rich, but bore few marks of cultivation. 

The climate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, though 
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extremely delightful. The inhabitants appeared in the 
simple innocence of nature. Their black hair, long and 
uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, or was bound in 
tresses on their head. They had no beards, and their 
bodies 8 were perfectly smooth. Their complexion was of a 
dusky copper color, their features singular rather than dis- 
agreeable, their aspect gentle and timid. . Though not tall, 
they were well-shaped and active. Their faces 8 and several 
parts of their bodies, 3 were fantastically painted with glar- 
ing colors. They were shy at first through fear, but soon 
became familiar with the Spaniards, and with transports 
of joy received from them hawk-bells, glass beads, or other 
baubles; in return for which they gave such provisions as 
they had, and some cotton yarn, the only commodity of 
value which they could produce. 

Towards evening Columbus returned to his ship, accom- 
panied by many of the islanders in their boats, which they 
called canoes, and though rudely formed out of the trunk 
of a single tree, they rowed them with surprising dexterity. 
Thus in 10 the first interview between the inhabitants of the 
old and new worlds everything was conducted amicably 
and to their mutual satisfaction. The former enlightened 
and ambitious, formed 11 already vast ideas with respect to 
the advantages which they might derive from the regions 
that began to open to their view. The latter, simple and 
undiscerning, had no foresight of the calamities and des- 
olation which were approaching 12 their country! 

Robertson. 

131. 

Columbus's First Return to Europe. 
The voyage was prosperous till the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, and he had advanced near five hundred leagues across 
the Atlantic ocean, when the wind began to rise, and con- 
tinued to blow with increasing rage, which terminated in a 
furious hurricane. Everything that the naval skill and 
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experience of Columbus could devise was employed, in 
in order to save the ships. But it was impossible to with- 
stand the violence of the storm, and as they were still far 
from any land, destruction seemed inevitable. The sailors 
had recourse to prayers to Almighty God, to the invocation 
of Saints, to vows and charms, to everything that religion 
dictates or superstition suggests to the affrighted mind of 
man. No prospect of deliverance appearing, they aban- 
doned themselves to despair, and expected every moment 
to be swallowed up in the waves. 

Besides the passions which naturally agitate and alarm 
the human mind in such awful situations, when certain 
death in one of his most terrible forms is before it, Colum- 
bus had to endure feelings 1 of distress peculiar to himself. 1 
He dreaded that all knowledge of the amazing discoveries 
which he had made was now to perish; mankind were to 
be deprived of every benefit that might 2 have been derived 
from the happy success of his schemes, and his own name 
would descend to posterity as that of a rash, deluded ad- 
venturer, instead of being transmitted with the honor due 3 
to the author and conductor of the most noble enterprise 
that had ever been undertaken. 

These reflections extinguished all sense of his own per- 
sonal danger. Less affected 4 with the loss of life than 
solicitous to preserve the memory of 5 what he had at- 
tempted and achieved, he retired to his cabin, and wrote 
upon parchment a short account of the voyage which he 
had made, of the course which he had taken, of the situa- 
tion and riches of the countries which he had discovered, 
and of the colony that he had left there. Having wrapped 
up this in an oiled-cloth, which he inclosed in a cake 
of wax, he put it into a cask carefully stopped up, and 
threw it into the sea, in hepes that some fortunate ac- 
cident might preserve a deposit of so much importance 
to 6 the world. At length Providence interposed 7 to save a 
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life reserved for other services. The wind abated, the sea 
became calm, and on the evening of the fifteenth, Colum- 
bus and his companions discovered land. They found it 
to be 8 St. Mary, one of the Azores. Robertson. 

132. 

Life and Writings of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Oliver Goldsmith was a native of Ireland, and was born 
on the 29th of November, 1728. Two villages claim the 
honor of having given him birth; Pallas, in the county of 
Longford, and Elphin, in the county of Roscommon. The 
former is named as the place in the qpitaph by Dr. John- 
son, inscribed on his monument in Westminster Abbey, but 
later investigations have decided in favor of Elphin. 

He was the second son of the Rev. C. Goldsmith, a cler- 
gyman of the established church, but without any patri- 
mony. He was equally distinguished for his literary at- 
tainments and for his benevolence. His family consisted 
of five sons and two daughters, and from.this little world 
at home, Goldsmith has drawn many of his domestic scenes, 
both 1 -whimsical and 1 touching; his father's fireside fur- 
nished many of the family scenes of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and it is said that the learned simplicity and amiable 
peculiarities of that worthy divine have been happily illus- 
trated in the character of Dr. Primrose. 

After being instructed in the classics, to qualify him for 
the university, on the 11th of June, 1744, Goldsmith, then 
fifteen years of age, was placed 2 in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was admitted to 3 the degree 3 of Master of Arts 3 in 
February, 1749. After various consultations respecting 
his future pursuits, 4 it was at last determined that he 
should study physic, and accordingly he proceeded to Ed- 
inburgh in 1752, and there studied medicine under the 
professors of that university. 

After he had attended some courses of lectures, it was' 
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thought 6 advisable that he should complete his medical 
studies at the University of Leyden, then celebrated as a 
great medical school; and being from 7 his benevolent dis- 
position involved in difficulties, augmented by an engage- 
ment to pay a considerable sum for a fellow student, he 
was obliged to leave Scotland precipitately. In the begin- 
ning of 1754 he arrived at Leith, where he was arrested at 8 
the suit 8 of a tailor in Edinburgh, to whom he had given 
security for his friend. By the good offices of Lachlan 
Maclane, Esq., 9 and Dr. Sleigh, then in college, he was de- 
livered out of the hands of the bailiff, and took his passage 
on board 10 a Dutch ship to Rotterdam, from whence after 
a short stay he proceeded to Leyden. 

133. 

Continuation. 

His passion 1 for travel, 1 which had long lain dormant, 
was now thoroughly awakened ; he visited a great part of 
Flanders, and after passing some time at Strasbourg and 
Louvain, where he took the degree of M.B., 2 he accom- 
panied an English gentleman to Berne and Geneva. lie 
traveled on foot during the greatest part of his tour, hav- 
ing left England with very little money. Being capable 
of sustaining fatigue, and not easily terrified at danger, he 
became enthusiastically fond of visiting different countries. 
He had some knowledge of French and of music, and 
played tolerably well on the German flute; which from an 
amusement, became at times 3 the means of subsistence. 
His learning procured him a hospitable reception at most 
of the religious houses, and his music made him welcome 
to the peasants of Flanders and other parts of Germany. 
" Whenever I approached," he said, " a peasant's house to- 
ward night-fall, 4 1 played one of my most merry tunes, and 
that procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the 
next day; but in truth, I must own, whenever I attempted 
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to entertain persons of a higher rank, they always thought 
my performances 5 odious, and never made any return for 
my endeavor to please them." 

' On his arrival at Geneva, he was recommended as a 
traveling tutor to a young man to whom a considerable 
sum of money had been left by his uncle, a pawn-broker 
near Holborn. During Goldsmith's continuance in Switz- 
erland, he assiduously cultivated his poetical talents, of 
which he had given some proof while 6 at the college of 
Edinburgh. It was from hence he sent the first sketch of 
his delightful poem, The Traveler, to his brother, the 
clergyman in Ireland, who lived with an amiable wife on' 
an 7 income of only £40 a year. From Geneva, Goldsmith 
and his pupil visited the south of France, where the young 
man, upon some disagreement with his preceptor, paid him 
the small part of his salary which was due, and embarked 
at Marseilles for England. 

Our wanderer was left once more on the world 8 at large. 8 
He set out from hence on foot, and in that manner traveled 
through various districts of France. He finally pursued 
his journey into Italy, visiting Venice, Verona, Florence, 
and other celebrated places. At Padua, where he stayed 
six months, he is said 9 to have taken 10 a medical degree. 10 
In Italy, Goldsmith found his talent for 11 music almost 
useless, for every peasant was a better musician than him- 
self; but his skill 12 for disputation still served his purpose, 
and the religious-establishments were equally hospitable. 
At length, his curiosity being fully gratified, he resolved 
to trace 13 his steps towards his native home. He returned 
through France, as the shorter route and as affording 
greater facilities to a pedestrian. He was lodged and en- 
tertained as formerly, sometimes at religious and learned 
establishments, and sometimes at the cottages of the peas- 
antry, 14 and thus, with the aid of his philosophy and his 
flute, he disputed and piped his way homewards. 
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Continuation. 
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He arrived at Dover in the beginning of the winter of 
1756. His whole stock 1 of cash 1 could not defray the ex- 
pense of the ordinary conveyance, and neither flute nor 
logic could help him to a supper or a bed. He however 
contrived 2 to reach London in safety, where, to use his own 
words, he found himself " without friends, money, or im- 
pudence ; " his mind, too, was filled with the gloomiest ap- 
prehensions. By the kind recommendation of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, one of his tutors at Trinity College, he obtained a 
situation as assistant to 3 a boarding-school or academy. 
But to 4 a person of his temper and habits, this employment 
was peculiarly distasteful. 5 

How long he remained in this situation is not known, 
but he left it to take that of assistant 6 to 6 a chemist, near 
Fish-street Hill. While he was here, he discovered that 
his old friend and fellow-student, Dr. Sleigh, was in Lon- 
don, and he soon found him out. By his advice and 
friendly assistance, Goldsmith commenced as medical 7 prac- 
titioner 7 at Bankside, in Southwark, whence he afterwards 
removed 8 to the Temple. His practice was not very pro- 
ductive; he was obliged to have recourse also to his pen, 
and thus, as he says, " with very little practice as a physi- 
cian, and very little reputation as a poet, I made a shift 9 
to live." 9 

A rapid change now took place in his circumstances," in 
consequence of the increased patronage of the book-sellers. 
The late Mr. dewberry, who gave encouragement to men 
of literary abilities, became his patron, and introduced him 
as one of the writers in the Public Ledger, in which his 
Citizen of the World originally appeared, under the title 
of 10 Chinese Letters. At this time also he wrote occasion- 
ally for the British Magazine and Critical Review, con 
dncted" by Dr. Smollett, from which connection Goldsmith 
10* 
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is said to have derived important advantages. The liberal 
soul of Smollett made him the 12 friend of every author in 
distress, and he warmly interested himself in Goldsmith's' 
success. He not only recommended him to the patronage 
of the most eminent book-sellers, but introduced him to 
the notice of the first literary characters; but the most 
remarkable in point of 13 eminence to whom he was intro- 
duced at this time was Dr. Johnson, with whom he now 
regularly associated, either from similarity of dispositions 
or pursuits. 

135. 

Continuation. 

He now removed to Wine Office Court, in Fleet-street, 
where he occupied genteel apartments, received visits of 
ceremony, and sometimes gave entertainments to his lit- 
erary friends. But his improvidence and generosity soon 
produced embarrassments in his circumstances, notwith- 
standing the sums which he received for his writings, which 
ought 1 to have more than sufficed to keep him out of debt; 
and we find him under arrest 2 for his rent just as he was 
finishing for the press his Vicar of Wakefield. In this 
dilemma he sent for his friend Johnson, who sold the work 
to Mr. Newberry for sixty pounds, and paid his landlady. 

This price was certainly little for a work of such merit, 
but the author's name was not then well known to the 
public, and the purchaser took the whole risk on himself, 
by paying 3 the money down. 3 • It was not till after the 
publication of his Traveler, which met with great success, 
that Mr. Newberry ventured to put the Vicar of Wake- 
field to the press, and he then reaped the two-fold advan- 
tage arising from the intrinsic merit of the work, and the 
rising character 4 of its author. 

After the sale of this novel, Goldsmith worked assidu- 
ously for Mr. Newberry. He revised and corrected several 
publications; among others, The Art of Poetry, a Life of 
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Beau Nash, and a re-publication 5 of his own letters, origin- 
ally contributed to the Public Ledger, under the title of 
The Citizen of the World, a work entitled 6 to the praise of 
supereminent merit, and which is still 7 ranked among the 
classical productions of the British muse. He also pub- 
lished, for his own benefit, a selection of all his fugitive 
pieces, in one volume, under the title of Essays. Gold- 
smith about this time fixed 8 his abode in the Temple, where 
he ever after resided. 

136. 

Continuation. 

In the number of literary friends who visited him there, 
and with whom he now associated, 1 were Burke, Fox, John- 
son, Percy, Reynolds, Garrick, Colman, Boswell, Beauclerk, 
with the lords Nugent and Charlemont, and with whom he 
formed the celebrated literary club, so renowned at the 
time, and so often mentioned in the Life of Johnson. He 
now published his History of England in a series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son. This little work was at first 
published anonymously, and was very generally attributed 
to Lord Littleton, who then held 2 some rank in the world 
of letters, 3 from its easy elegance of language. That it 
was really the production of Goldsmith was soon after- 
wards known, and few works have had a more extensive 
circulation. 

The fame he had now acquired as a critic, novelist, and 
poet, prompted him to try his talent in the drama, and he 
produced the Good-natured Man, at Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre. Dr. Johnson wrote the prologue; but it was with- 
drawn after nine representations. He* next published a 
series of histories for the instruction of young readers; 
these were his History of England in four volumes; the 
History of Rome in two volumes; and the History of 
Greece in two volumes. For the History of England he 
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received from his book-seller £500. These historical com- 
pilations possess all the ease, grace, and simplicity peculiar 
to the general style of their author, and are admirably well 
calculated to attract young readers by 4 the graces 4 of com- 
position. 4 The success they met 5 with at their first appear- 
ance has not yet abated, and they are still considered as 
the best historical works for the use of youth. 

His next work was the poem of The Deserted Village. 
Previous 6 to 6 its publication, the book-seller, who had bar- 
gained for the manuscript, gave him a note for one hun- 
dred guineas. Having mentioned this soon after to some 
of his friends, one of them remarked that it was a very 
great sum for so short a performance. 7 " In truth," said 
Goldsmith, " I think so too; it is much more than the hon- 
est man can afford, or the piece is worth: I have not been 
easy 8 since I received it; I will, therefore, go back and 
return him his note." This he actually did, and left it 
entirely to the book-seller to pay him according to the 
profits 9 produced by the sale of the piece; which, however, 
turned out 10 very considerable. 

137. 

Continuation. 

Not discouraged by the cold reception his first play had 
met with, he resolved to try a second; and notwithstand- 
ing the predictions of a total failure, his drama, She Stoops 
to Conquer; or, the Mistakes of a Night, met with univer- 
sal applause, and still keeps possession of the stage. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Colman, the manager 
of Covent-Garden Theatre, could be got 1 to consent to put* 
the piece in rehearsal, 2 so confident was he that it would 
not be successful. On the first night of the performance, 
Goldsmith did not come to the house till towards the close 
of the representation, having rambled in St. James's park 
to ruminate on the probable fate of his piece, and even 
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then he was prevailed on with difficulty by a friend, to 
repair to the theatre. 

He had scarcely entered the passage that leads to the 
stage, when his ears were shocked by a hiss. Such was 
our poor author's tremor and agitation that, running up to 
the manager, he exclaimed: "What's that? what's that?" 
" Pshaw, doctor," replied Colman, in a sarcastic tone, " don't 
be terrified at squibs, when we have been sitting these two 
Lours upon a barrel 3 of gunpowder." 3 Goldsmith's pride 
was so mortified by this remark, that the friendship which 
had before subsisted 4 between him and the manager was 
from that moment dissolved. 

He next published The History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature, in the beginning of 1774, on 5 which he had 
been engaged about four years. The numerous editions 
through which it has passed attest that if it is not a pro- 
found, it is at least an amusing and useful work. This 
finally closed the literary labors of Goldsmith. During 
the progress of this undertaking he is said to have received 
from the publisher £850 of 6 copy-money. 6 

138. 

Conclusion. 

Notwithstanding the great success of his productions, by 
some of which he cleared 1 £1800 in one year, his circum- 
stances were not in a prosperous situation, partly owing* 
to the liberality of his disposition, and partly to 2 a habit of 
gaming, of the arts of which he knew very little, and thus 
became the prey of those who took advantage of his sim- 
plicity. Before his death he published the prospectus of a 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences; and as his lit- 
erary friends, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Beau- 
clerk, Mr. Garrick, and otbers, had undertaken to furnish 
him [with] articles upon different subjects, he entertained 
the most sanguine expectations from it. ' The undertaking, 
11 
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however, did not meet 3 with that encouragement from the 
book-sellers which he had imagined it would receive, and 
he found himself obliged to abandon the design. It is 
supposed that he had fondly 4 promised himself relief from 
his pecuniary difficulties by this scheme, and consequently 
his chagrin at the disappointment was the more keenly 
felt. He frequently lamented the circumstance to his 
friends, and there is little doubt that it contributed with 
other vexations to aggravate the disease which ended in 
his dissolution. 

Goldsmith had been for some years afflicted, at different 
times, with a violent complaint. The attacks of this dis- 
ease had latterly become more frequent and violent; and 
these, combined with anxiety of mind on the subject of his 
accumulating debts, embittered his days, and brought on 5 
almost habitual despondency. In this unhappy condition 
he was attacked by a nervous fever, which terminated in 6 
his death on the 4th of April, 1774, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age. For some reasons which have never been ex- 
plained, his remains were privately 7 interred in the Temple 
burying-ground, attended only by a few select friends. A 
short time afterwards, however, a monument was erected 
by subscription, in Poet's Corner in Westminster Abbey, 
between those of Gay and the Duke of Argyle, and the 
statuary 9 is admitted 8 to have pttxluced a good 10 likeness 10 
of our author. 
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222. 1. 1.— 4 o. 305. 4: W. HI. 2.-5 cntgegcn.— 6 bei.— 7 O. 350. 4.— a 0. 147. 4: 
W. 154. 1.— 9 See JU. 2. 

10 

tt 1 See n. 5 — 20rs68.II. 1: W. 241. 2b.— s o. 379.-4 in.— 5 SeeVI.a- 

•" 6 0. 238. Obs. 2.— 7 O. 78. 7: W. 176. 2 8 Prest. tense.— sift. 

19 1 See IX. 4 — 2 0. 177. 22.— s SBoHen Iieler; O. 343. n. 2: W. 343. 1. 1.— 4 See 

•■••* IX. 8 — 5 O. 296. 7: W. 66. 2.— 6 See V.uo. 

-.a lSeeE. s — 2mit.— strettn.— 4 0. 319. n. 1. 2:W. 161.— s Past Part. O. 358. 

- 1 * i — 6 (0, cf. French que after a peine: TV. 438. 8. h. 

1 m lSeeXTJ. 6 — 2See VI. 2 — s o. 118. 1; cf. i:W. 198. 2.— 4 "could neithera 
-*■* signal be seen nor etc." — 5 See TH. 4 — 6"orally." — 7 Bon. — 8 O. 304,3; cf. 
194, Beading Lesson: W. 220. 1.— 9 0. 114. 8.— 19 0. 164. Obs. 1; 140. 3: W. 185. 
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• 0.263; 399.11. 1. a. 2: W. 386.4b; 434, 438.— 2 mtt ©email.— 3 O. 399. 
JJ. 1: W. 431; 438. 2. — 4 W. 357. — 5 fut or an.— 6 " were sleeping." 
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-I K 10. 304. 1: W. 216. 2b..— 2 See IX. 7 —3 O. 401. 6.-4 O. 310. 2. 6.— 6 O. 882. 
18 'above. 1 — e urn.— i 0. 112. 6. Note 2.— s See III. 2 — 9 See XIV. io — io 6cm» 
gen um.— lUafien Abxtg. — n O. 264. ' than.' 3. 

1 a l "in his younger years."— 2 W. 66. 8.— s SeeV. 13 —4 O. 383. •from.' 2. 
AO Note.— =0. 158. 2; 321. 1.— oo. 78. 1.— 7 See XIII. 6— 8 See III. 2: ienncn. 

— 9 roi((eit. — io "the answering of." — n tueiter. — 12 "to bring to silence." — 
is O. 353. 9: W. 436. 3c.— « "I have had you called hither." O. 312. 1: W. 242. 2: 
343. 5. 6d.— 15 O. 72. 5.— 16 0.333. I. 1. a; 263: W. 332. 5b; 386. 4e.— 17 " after 
which " (roornoo)).— ib See XIII. 1. — is mit. 

ji ^ ~ 1 W. 357, 358; cf. 147. 3; 148.— 2 0. 158. 5; W. 180.— 3 See VI. 6 — 4 See V 

-'13 *■• io — 5 n«§.— o Stinacu.— 7 tnaojen.— 8 O. 269, Footnote; cf. 1.4 — 9 0.219 : 
W. 299. 1. a.— io bo3 tl)ut SHld)tS.— ii See XIH. 1—12 See m. 2.— 13 O. 343. II. 3: W. 
843. 5. a.— « See IX. l; O. 394 1: W. 444. 2. 

1C 1 "When."— 2 See XIV. 8— s SeeXm. a— to. 384. • on.' 3.— b See XIV. 3.— 
As 6 O. 306. 6. e: W. 216. 2. d.— 7 See VI. 1 —8 on^olten.— 9 O. 312. 4: W. 242. 2. 

— 10 fidj mod)cn ouS bem ©toube.— 11 See IV, 9. 

i a 1 "well-formed."— 2 ubrlgenS.— s See XVm. 7—4 mic— s See IV. 6 — 
*■" 6 See V. 10 — 7 See XV. 3 — 8 See 6; O. 338. 10: W. 333. 4.-9 O. 76. II. 2: 
W. 175.— 10 See I. 2 — 11 O. 240. 6 : W. 292. 3.— 12 0. 118. 2.— 13 See V. 4. 

at\ 1 O. 280 •by.'— 2 O. 108.6: W. 129. 2.-3 See XV111. 4.-4 O. 280. ' at.'— 
"*" 6 See XVI. 6 — 6 See XIX. 10 — 7 See IV. s-80. 56. 15; 305. 5: W.211. 2.— 
9 tocft. — iu See I. 3 — 11 o. 346. 10: W. 343. III. 1. a.— 12 See XVII. 13 — 13 jdjon 
wdjt. — 14 fo. 

a% 1 Patronymic adj. in '-er.'— 2 See XVH. « — 3 See XIV. 8.-4 due'.— 
"SI s "very pretentiously."— 6 ©peife.— 7 O. 76. I. 2: W. 170. 2.— s O. 260. 
Class 1: W. 384.— 9 "without (anything) further."— 10 ouejttjiitten.— 11 O. 265. 
'at.' — 12 "eat willingly." — 13 rest of =ufcrig, adj. — 14 eben fo — loie. — 15 See 
IV. 9 — 16. ganj eoenjo. 

an 1 Seel. 3.— 2 nan). See VIII. 13 — 3 on.— 4 O. 382. 'af.'l.— 5 SeeXm. 6 — 
&" 6 O. 240. 7: W. 292. 6. — 7 um unb um. — s "There (bo) was no clod that re- 
mained quiet."— 9 See XIV. 10 — m 6U unb Ijer. — 11 See XIX. 11 — 12 "then first" 

— is " ever more." — 14 Partitive Gen. 

an 1 O. 264. 'as ', 4.— 2 0.382. ■ at.' 1; 377.— 3.4a;.— 4 "that seemed to be 

•*«* about (roolleii) to takeho end."— 6 O. 314. IV. 1.— 6 O. 379.— 7 O. 306. 6. e: 

W. 216. 2. d.— b See XXII. 2 — 9 fa)n>eben.— 10 sing. 

a A ! !■> te»t.— 8 auf.— 3 O. 166. 2.-4 on.— B O. 256. 7: W. 363. 3. c— 6 O. 328, 4: 

"** Vf. 324. 3.— 7 "was enlisted." — s " when he saw him."— 9 0. 256. 7. Note: 

TV. 365. 1. 6.— 10 O. 280. 'ore.'— 11 noa) bem, toie etc. — 12 bamitfogen. — i3:See V. b — 

14 obgeben Ace. or mcitcn Norn. 

ne 1 SeeIX.7 — 2 O. 252. 3; 304. 3: W. 220. 1.— 3 0.281. 'to', 'with.'— i "and 

■*** left."— 5 See XX. 4_6 o. 385. 'with.', 1.— 7 "From (out of) sympathy 

with." — 8 "stood in communication (9Serbiubung)wifch." — 9 "let fall." — 10 "in 

the chamber."— 11 O. 297. 10; 319. H. 1: W. 161.— 12 O. 353. 10; 400. 2: W. 325. 1. 

— 13 " of escaping."— 14 See XXI. 11: cf. O. 297. 10.— 15 O. 319. II. 2: W. 161.— 
leoeben.— 17 ftreden.— i8in.— i9(il« or mie.— 20 O. 271. c: W. 180.— 2inebmen.— 
22 joUen. — 23 "until the family returned." 

aa 1 See IX. 7: of. XVI. 3 — 2 " to make a business-journey." — 3 o. 305. 5: W. 
■*" 21 i. 5. a. — 4 0.281. 'with' r 'im.' — 5 bitten. — 6 " that it should be restor- 
ed."— 7 fic§ (Men otS of).— 8 cf. XHI. 2 — 9 bet. — 10 See XVIII. 7 — 11 See in. s — 
12 oe$aupten. — 13 cinfeben .— m See XIX. 9 — 15 " if a screechowl carries off." — 16 ftatt= 
pnben. O. 223. Note 3: W. 812. 2. 

an, lW. 216. 2. f.— 2noo).— soufocc— 4fofffn.— 6 See V. is; O. 351. 6.— 6bo= 
* • raolig.— 7 loie.— s ol3 loie.— 9 0. 164. 1: W. 185.— 10 0. 264. ' than ' 3.— n on. 

e 1 See XVI. 5 — 2 See XXVEt. 5 — s Seem.2— 4 no more than = erft.— 5 O. 
•*~ 324. 11.— 6 O. 97. Note; 310. 2: W. 254.-7 O. 307. 8.-8 SReit=Uebunoen.— 9 O. 
149. 7: W. 154. 2. 3.— 10 See in. 2— 11 laffen beingen.— 12 0.353.9: W. 436. 3. c— 
« foBie. 

an l8ee XVin. 7 — 2 fur.— s See XVI. 1 — 4 " followed."— b o. 161. 6. 6: W. 
«*" 179. 4.— 6 O. 810. 4.— 7 " fitted with."— s O. 108. 6: W. 129. 1. 2. 3. 

o rt 1 O. 378. 'in': of. XVm. 7 — 2 "in later life."— 3 bctbonfen. — 4 0.246. Rem.: 
<* w W. 281.— 6 "he was asked." W. 280. 1.— 6 on.— 7 " while he was seeking." 
— 8 "that if."— 90.351. 6: W. 345.— 10 O. 352. 8.— u nut.— 12 "andldo not bo- 
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lieve that."— is O. 346. 9: W. 346. 1.— 14 •' that my conscience."— is O. 353. 9- W 

346. 2. 

o| 1 "As thou to me, bo I to thee."— 2 O. 165. 5: W.186.— r. See IX. 7_ 4 supply : 

•» * ■• when."— 5 Conditional.— 6 O. 280. ' on ' ; 384. ' on.' 3.— I See XTTT 4 — 8 O. 

311.4: W. 255. 2.— 9 nt6(f|te. — io See XXX. 15 — ll " who had nothing there a«ainst." 

^i2trauen. 

32 l See ^T^- " — ! Sei.— 3 " wag a friend of."— 4 See XXXI. b — 6 See XXX. 9. 
qq lftel)enin. — 2 Bon dot.; or adj., " brazen." — s See XXIV. io — 4 "ofwhichit 
*"» was believed that it etc."— 5 0. 260. — 6 Reflexive 7 Plur.— s See XXVII. io 

— 9 ait.— 10 Plur. 

9 m l O. 118. 2; 166. 2: W. 129.— 2 Bee VI. 2 — 3 O. 240. 7;-142. 8: W. 292. 5; 293.— 

4 See XXI. n — 5 " forget it." — 6 " while his watch was boiling." — . 7 " he 
was not thinking of." 

OK l "in the year." — 2 nie. — 3 nom.—t See XVI. 8 — 5 "This was nothing 
*»** easy." 0. 109. 8: W. 129. 5.— 6 bci.— 7 einigermaljtn.— s 0.313.5.— o "when 
(roenn) they were lighted." — io "were wont" BjUgen.— n 0.343. 3: W. 343. 4. ' 
no i See XXX. 10 — 2 CDic ©an(t=StnbreaS!ird>e. — 3 fyinauffaljreii. See HI. 2 — 4 See 
"*" XXX. 13 — 5 auf.— 6 gani.— 7 See XXX. 9 — 8 bunt.— 9 O. 345. 8. Note: w. 
343. m.l.b. 

«ij 1 auf. — smtgnt. — 3 " He said that it was not it."— 4. See XXXTV. 1 — 5 Bci. 
*»■ — oSeeXVI. 5 — loScnbrein.— 8 0. 160. 3; 323. 5: W. 179. 5.— 9 See IV. 9.— 

10 O. 261: w. 384. a.— 11 nidjt einmat.— 12 roieber geben. 

qe 1 See XXXI. 2 — 2 See XIV. 10—3 Imperf.— i O. 66. Note: W. 66. 4. c— 
•>" 5 ■• while (roabjrenb) one." See XIV. 3.-6 einigcr. See XVIH. 6 — 7 bhiein.— 
s fUb. auf ben §eunroeg madjen. — 9 " one after the other." 

on lSKenfd). — 2 an.— 3 " nowhere." 0.251. — 4 roegen. — g See XXVil. 10 — g fees 
***' fteben au§. — 7 ficb uecantroovten. — 8 " wa3 done (happened) as answer to 
(auf)."— 9 0. 339. Note. 

m(\ 1 rocaen or but*.— 2 megcn. — 3SeeXXVH.io — 4 BoHen (intentional future). — 
"* u 5 O. 315. 4: W. 257. 3.— 6 ubcr. 

il 1 See VI. 7 — 2 " came by chance."— 3 Ijofyet obfn.— 4 flromabmartS, or roeitcr 
*•*• untfn.— 6 jeboiJ). Vf. 385. 4.— 6 See V. 13 — 7 See IX. 8 — s See XXXVn. 9 — 
9 ©ci Win, wie ibm rootle. — in See XXVII. 10 — 11 uerlcuinfcen, or fcfyelten ubev. — 12 See 
XXVIII« — 13 tot melit a!3 eincm SKonat. cf. O. 380— 14 Sann, (at beginning).— 

15 O. 265. ' as.' — 16 " all your breed " (race), cf. O. 322. 2.— n " take." 

ill 1 cf. EC. 4 — 2 •■ neither— nor."— s See XXX. 11 — 4 O. 383. ' from.' 3 »on — 
^^ 613511m. — 5 O. 62. I. 1. Note. — g im ffi'icg. — 7 mit. — 8 "as ransom for." — 
9 See XLI. 15 — 12 in SBetrcff (Gen.)— 13 $6n)jt.— 14 See IV. 9 — 15 ©auou^alajt.— 

16 "are it." 

Mtt lan. — 2SeeXVUI.9 — 3 " of the."— 4 See XVI. 14 — g "repr. his godless- 
**** nesstohiui." — 6 fid) fat)etl. — 7 baran. — slnjin. — 9"so that he merited." 
O. 321. 5.— 10 See XXVH. 10 

mm 1 O. 78. 5.-2 See XLin.9 — 3 O. 312. 3; 164.1: W. 185.— 4 "as that."— 
*** 6 "and as if," unb al3 ob. — g O. 345. 8. Note. — 7 nu§ fcevau3, or unler 

— faruoi'.— 8 o. 378. ■ for.'— 9 See XTTT. 6 — 10 aujjer ganung gebraajt.— 11 bie gludjt 
evgreifen.— 12 an. 0. 307. 8. — 13 engaglren. 

mm 1 " basket full of." — 2 100, or aI3. — 3 See V. 13 — 4 " the ch. had tasted to 
*•» her."— 5 See XIX. 9 — 6 gi.— .7 See VI. 1 — 8 O. 151. Read. Ex. 51. 8. Stufg. 

62. 13 JIT. 63. 6.— 10 grtcnlaffcn.— " See VIII. is — 12 " that he should" (folic). 

cf. O. 335. 4. — 13 "Jewish." — 14 " to be obliging to some one in." — io"intne 
opinion, it was done (gefdiefyen, subj.) for honor to him." — is "with wounded 
sense-of-honor and with blue-beateu back."- - 17 " was about to go away." 

mp 1 " deserves to be brought." — 2 "for the press." — 3 0.220.21. — 4 banrit. 
^^ See XXX. 15 — 5 "after the prii'e."— 6 "with the book." — ^ "I would 
at-that-'ime rather have taken only a dollar." — a "a by himself occasioned 
parley."— 9 9!un luoljlan.— 10 cf. 7 — 11 an.— 12 0. 167. 4. 

_ -, 1 " had them thrown." — 2 "where they were obliged to remain." — 3 0. 
47 lf.0.3; 323.6: W. 179. 6.-4 '• that they should be." O. 335. 4.— 5 See V. s_ 
6 befjaiten.— 1 jura ©tud fur. 
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id lgern jetacn. — >0. 307. 8; SeeIV.9 — 8 See IX. 3 — 4 gefclfs.— 6 "only for 

**° the wearing." — 6 einbringen, einragen. — 7 Uegen laffen. — 8 SCanb, sing. 

mq lvov ©eridjt f R^ren. — 2 "on how he should defend himself ", baruber .... 

*** IDie. See XXX. 15 — 8 "who had been tried (aburtljeifen) because he." — 

4 tat'on Eommen. — 5 supply: when (wo). — 6 uoi' ©eridjt. — 7 "to be judged." 

K(\ 1 "How one catches."— 2 O. 352. 7.8.9.— 3 See XVI. h — 4 Ace. abs., W. 

°" 230.3.6. — s ouf bie 236rfe. — 6 "Ashe weut up."— 7 "was about to hasten 

away" — 8 See IX. 7 — 9 um. — 10 in (occ.) — 11 " afterwards." 

K-j 1 Scute. — 2 ein !Pfunb Sterling.— s fcft.— 4 "arose."— 5 in .... Return. — 6 "is 

" A no m. d. imminent." — 7 " extinguished." — 8 auf. — 9 dat. 

5 9 1 O. 281. 'with.' — 2 baffir bfirgen.— 8 "after his country " ($eiitiat$).— 
— ' 4butd). — s ouf iScfoijr. — e ftofjen.— 7 antlagen (bap).— 8 nadj bem Scben traces 
ten, (dat.) 

» 1 ^alten fflr.— 2 tnifelingen (impers.).— s O. 312. 1; 395. 2: W. 439. 2; 348. 2. a.— 
**«* 4 ©nobiger §err. — = geruSeu. — aljo. — ' betleiben. " 

pr j . 1 fidj tjalten fur. — 2 "and believed." — 3 "in the possession of." — 4 an bie 
*** Megierung. — 6 auf, (ace.) — 6iiber. — 7 neben jenem. — 8 "how great." — 9cf.L.6 
— 10 « left free course to his anger." 

kpj 1 See XIJII. 9 — 2 treffen.— a fommen, entftefcn.— 4 ergreifen.— 5 O. 324. 12: 
"** W. 198. 3.c— 6 "that he etc.," fid) jur Slber laffen.— t "as it appears."— 
8 " without doubt." — 9 naturgemajs. —10 »on ©eburt. — 11 in bein SBafje alS. 
pr*» 1 Def. Art — 2 See XL VIII. 2 — 3 "it was. a. that they were." — '4 See 
ao XXVII. 10 — 5 See LH. 1 

Kiy 10. 333. 1. 1. b:W. 332. 1. a.— 2 See XIV. 3— 3 " the half of the expenses " 
**• (Soften, pi.).— 4 See XXX. 9 — 5 "they lived."— 6 "yet," "however."— 
7flIfo. — 8 "-so also." 

pre * SBermogen, sing. — 2 uor. cf. O. 380. — sSee IX. 6 — 4 "that we should be 
0,5 able."— 5 " how should we."— e barnad).— 1 See XXX. 13 — 8 0.380.— 9 "as. 
they had believed them."— 10 urtljeUen uber. 
prn * an. — 2 "apart."— 3 See VJH. 13 — 4 g/racctr-cgS f listen. — 5 bui'dmuS fein. 

«"» O. 256. 5.— CO. 362. III. 2: W. 219. 2.— 7 0.311. 5: W.255. 2 8 0. 157. 1: W. 

183.— 9 •' left over."— 10 ffiaS bie Sabung bettiff t. 

at\ 1 See XXV. 3—2 See XIV. 10 — s See XX. 1 — 4 See XIV. s — 6 o. 78. 2.— 

ou 6 0. 322. 2.— 1 burd), or in berum.— 8 baran erinnern.— 9 0. 310. 5.— 10 0. 

98. 4.— 11 See XXV. 6 — 12 " useful." O. 862. II: W. 223. 2.— 13 0. 109. 8: W. 129. 5. 

— 14 O. 385. ■ with.' 2.— 15 " who was fond of." 

a-t 1 "every comfort of life."— 2 See XXVII. 5; O. 109. 7.-3 "only in order 

OA to."— 4 See IX. 7 — 6 " sensual (finlllid)) enjoyments."— 6 cf. O. 246. 4: W. 

290.— 7 rait.— 8 " a wicked rude husband."— 9 O. 352. 7; 853. 9. 

(JJJ 1 "into a conversation." — 2 " all possible inquiries." 

a o '0. 335. 5.— 2 " and who tools gr. int."— 3 See XXTTT. 5 — i See LH. 1 — 
"«* 5 See XIII. 6 — 6 •■ to meet with." — 7 eben erft. 

£>m 1 See XXV. 3 — 2"to buy soap." — 3 "lay." — 4"as." — 5"whereat." — 
0-4 Q «f Well, what then, if it be it." — 7 jcrreifjen. — 8 t>erbraud)en. — 9 " with still 
increasing (fleigenb) warmth."— 10 jo. — u id; iitte .— 12 Bitie. 
« pr 1 nod) einmal. — 2 um. — s fcin. — t " that the boy was greatly concerned." — 
OO 6 bet. — 6 bet. — ' Sefoinmen. — s "inolinedih favor (jutSunjten) of" (Gen.). 
a a 1 O. 358. 4.-2 See IX. 4 — 3 ■• which border." cf. VHX 13 — 4 einnebmen.— 
OO 5 "with." — 6 "after." — 1 " ; reign." — 8 " are ever." — 9 Sanbrcdjt. — 10 nan) 
unb nadj. — 11 "become similar to one another." 

on 1 jagen. — 2 ■• zeal in supporting." O. 351. 6. — 3 ■■ it lies." — 4 " to suffer."— 
• so. 164. 1; cf. 140. 3.— " to bind him."— 7 gteia)fam, (fdjeinbar).— s " have 
me executed." 0. 312.4.— 9 O. 265. • as.'— 10 o. 311. 5. 

a a 1 See m. 2 — 2 " how you must deport yourself." — 3 "and begs you to 
"'' accept."— 4 Ei ttrirtlid). — 5 "Say," "bring." — esing. — 7"brought". "com- 
pelled." 

an 1 BtS baftin.— 2 " hungry ", "in great perplexity."— 3 ■■ distributed."— 
"*' 4 (Title of the Trench king's eldest brother.) — 5 SSorteljruug. — ii"see", 
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" behold." — t " conveniences ", " comforts." — a erTennen. 0. 346. 12; cf. LXvTT. » 

— 9 See LXVII. a 

ijf* i " arising " (?ntfyrmgen); with its modifications forming an attributive to 

• v "happiness." "W. 358. — 2 ou3. — 3 Don. — 4 " country-life."— 5 Uegen. — c fid) 
emporfdjuungen.— i gu.— a modjen lafteit. — 9 gicben. — io arbeiten.— n Gen. 

m-| l 0. 69. 11; "W. 111. 2. — 2 "though he was."^- 3 Bei. — 4 ungefeben (superl.). — 

• x 6 fid) entboltcn.— e fragen nad).— i oovauSfeben. — e bariiber, bafc.— n tjalten. — ■ 
lofnrwabv.— ii fo etroaS ©rofjeS.— isetntbern: O. 264.3.— is anbeuten.— "SeeXLVII. 
3 — i5 fid> erffiUcn. — 16 au§ bem, tcoS. — i7"is related." — is fid) enoeifen. — 19 bae, 
wa§.— 20 tior^erjeben.— 21 0.346. 12. (Comd.). 

ma J bormalig. — 2 anfragen.— s See XVII. 8 —'4 ©olbat.— 5 fonnen.— 6 auftragen.— 
■** ?ba. — 8 auS. — 9»ovfid)hg fein. — io "when they ate." — n bei. — 12 bergeftatr. 

13 "that." — 14 fid? fefcen. — is an ben.— 16 Ijievauf. — 17 weldje. — is ertebigen. — 19 See 
XXXVI. 9 -20 funfttg. — 21 gie^en.— Mjuttinfeu (Dat.). 

w*» 1 ton SProfeffion. — 2etmaS. — 3 madjen. — 4 uerf alien auf. — 5 "when this was 

• ** done (gefdjcijcu)." — 6fu^veit. — 7 fid) viiljmen {Gen.). — sinbcm etc. (ljalten fur). — 
s faufen bauon.— 10 umfonft. — 11 joDtet ©ludi baben.— 12 3ebod) sor. — 13 erjlatten. 

wj lnad). — 2 See XXVII. 9 — 3 "which." — 4burd). — 5 "to mate comprehen- 
•* sible (begreiflid)) to the tame stork." — 6 etmaS. — 7" thinking of (suspecting) 
nothing evil." — 8 "as it had."— 9 "and as it thus (fo) was."— 10 "presence."— 

11 U)m git §ilfe fommen. — 12 "the enemy was observed." — 13 "of which they 
might have believed that etc." 

wpr ltiefern.— 2 r-erfcfcen.— sSeeLXXTV. 11 — 4 beffen ungeadjtet.— 5 mit tfinen fer= 

• ** tig. — 6 fid} oerlie&en in. — 7 o. 385. « with *, 2. — » Ueberall rooljiii. — 9 irare beis 
Kabe getobtct roorben.— 10 fid) enffd)eiben.— 11 urn. — 12 extl&xen vunbroeg. — 13 fur. — 

14 entfteljen barauS. 

w/* 1 bet. — sSBimpel. — 3©ffjaar. — 4 butdj ganj.— 5 brei 9Konate tang. — 6 0. 280—1. 
• w 'at*, 'to.'— 7 ba^mglciten. — s Unterbalrung. — 9 fiauf. — 10 "love sled-travel- 
ling {©djlittenfaljren) very much." — 11 gegen.— 12 gur ©d)au flellen.— 13 ini ©atopp. 
m<y 1 auf. — 2"more." 0.324. 13.— -3 borauSfirtittid). — 4 afiaeben. — s auSfrctfcn. — 

• • c git. — 7 aiS. — 8 See III. 5 — o "made remonstrances." — 10 "that his re- 
quest might (moge) be^ranted him." O. 335. 5. — n tvein gebeu. — 12 hutfentaffen. — 
13 cin. — 14 " if you had not." — iaO.320.4. — 16 "master." — 17 "if I do this." — 
ia " fiery coals." 

wc 1 "had." — 2 "for its meaning." — a in. — 4 sing. — 5 SEeifjig. — 6 ^feuerung, 
•^ (83rennmaterial). — 7 "in order to." — s SSxanntmein. — 9 ju. — 10 ftetlcn.— 
u bafj. 
Wrt 1 " they answered: no."— 2 " whose heart beat." — s mBgen UeBer. — 4 fdjen* 

• J len. — s "bareheaded and barefooted." — 6 fitcr (Ace). — 7 ^aben Uebev. — 
s 9ttte8 Slnbere. — 9 fid) annebmen.— 10 wic (\uaS) er Balb iljat. 

an 1 * eim Ginftrui^.— s bei.— 3 ^eran.^-4 ubcrt;aufcn. — 5 sing.— 6 ernctfen. — 
~" 7 gemcinfd;aftlid} einneljmcn.— s entfdjabigen.— s fdtofeen.— 10 "to have saved." 
— 11 toegen. 

a-* l "removed from happiness."-^- 2 had abundance." — 3 an. — 4 "never a 
"•*- monarch." — 5 f>i:ft Jjabtn. — 6 njetd)eS. — 7 "hereupon."— 8 tyinftelfen. — 9 ©p* 
fafeen (pi.)— 10 93efc^tcr&c(tcn.— 11 oufwatten, (bebienen).— 12 feljfeu. — 13 See LXXI. 2 

— 14 "that they (man) let down.'^is "which hung."— ie madden.— n tciti — 
nteljr. — is uerlonen. 

D« 1 " which an Eng. s. made."— <r. 2 " where a forest served him as a hiding- 

®'* place." — 3 au§. — 4begieng.^-5uerb,6rcii.— « O. 98. 4. Note.— 7 muiijdjen, (»«s 

Idngen). — » in. 

GQ Haffen.— 23cbcm, ber.— 3 SeeUI.5 — 4unter.— c See III. 5 — g r>crau§gcTjen. 

£*«* — 7 fid} fceflagen. — s bet. — 9 "the pretence."— 10 au&fovbera. — 11 "had 

come." Sees — 12 won. — is O. 350, 4.— 14 naty Umlauf. — 15 barauf. 

c>m 1 Unter.— 2 ffotper.— s eon.— 4 O. 370. 2.— 5 cvfal)ren.— s Subj.— 7 311 fUefjen Be* 

s * ginnen.— sfveien fiauf Jaflen.^o mit.— 10 gum ©efangenen madjeu.— n auf.— 

12 0.142. 8; "W. 280. 2. 3. 

tt e 1 O. 358. 4; W. 357.— 2 0. 158. 3. Note; 318. 1.— 3 f often.— * au3.— 5 im ©e* 
^^ fu^t, (fflenju^tfeinj.^e "with the words." 
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aa 1 SBobnlmuS in bet Stabt.-- 2 O. 315. 4.— s entftefan.— * auf ben Saajtetgang - 
™* fcbiclen.— s "lose him from the eyes."— 5 "alone."—' betm SEnnten.— 
s bi3 jum Wbenb.— 9 "as one can easily think to himself."— io O. 91. Note 2.— 
n "sent out." — 12 3ebein, fcev. — is auS. 

c », l " this."— 2 Passive.— s 0. 164. 1.— 4 on.— s at§. O. 353. 10.— 6 roeit fort.— 
*»« 7 0. 337.7.— 8 jo oft.— oman faun.— io " adorned with."— 11 Sfiufe.— 12 »ot. 
aa 1 " is said to have arrived." O. 315. 4.-2 feblen.— a O. 323. 5.-4 Seiftung.— 
**& 5 (telien Laffen. — -s "to give attention particularly to that which."— 7 bie 
ganje Heit matynnb.— s at3 (fur).— > fin) anetgnen.— 10 "could be only very dis- 
pleased at (fiber [Ace.]).— 11 O. 164. 1. 

oq 1 S8et. — 2 ju eijien.— so. 312. 4.— 4 fangen.— s fte!)en.— sfiu) jutficfjietyen.— 
™«» 7 toegen.— 8 "as victims."— 8 Gen.— 10 an.— 11 nlfo. — 12 "innocent of it 
(baton)." 

QA x "wished." — 2 Pfor. — 3 "as partner." — 4 bei. — 5 fid) fteigem bi§ ju.— 
•"» 6 "that I do."— 7ju. — b "I will lend them to you." — 3Range[$oben an.— 
i» nut firmer, (init SKa^e).— iit»ie.— 12 on.— 13 " how one rewards." 

LETTERS. 

q < 1 " On (bei) the return of." — 2 in Jierlcgcnlje it btingen. — 3 ginera ftei ftetyen (int- 
WJ - pen.). — 4jeber. — 1 empjeblen. 

qa 1 fteifjig in.— 2 auf.— 3 lenfen (rtdjlcn). — ising.— sifted.— 6 "attention."— 
Wl ® 7 in 2tu»ui)iuij btingen. — a " imitation-worthy." — 9 3^t Sie Iiebenbet. 
93 l M 1 ibinfajen.— 2 bobutd), bafj. — 3 sing. — 4 3$ oetbieibe. 
q. 10. 320. 4.— 2 fi$ erroeifen al§. — s 3uroad)3'. — 4ju._s "quite strange."— 
*''* 6 fin) 3eigen. — 7 " if you forward."— 8 neulin) oorEommen. — 9 " on his arrival." 
— i8jebet. — 11 "which his acq. will afford (gemaljten)."— 12 banfbat. 
«ps l "the universal dulness." — 2t>on. — 3 " which suits (paffen fur)." — 4 Sfn* 
"** fid)t fiber. — 5 fu&ten. — eplur.— 7 bieten, (leiften). — 8 far (gegen) if oft unb SBol)= 
nung.— 9 6efotgen.— - 10 eiimebmen. — 11 on mid). — 12 3(>r aufridjtiger. 
na x SSetlj&ttniffe.— 2 infin.— s O. 328. 4.— 4 bei.— 5 autoartS.— 6 bafi.— 7 Stnftofi 
*»** geben. — s principal. — 9 SBefteS. 

qim 1 "about the journey to L." — 2 "kinds." — 3 "I shall be thankful to you." 
•» * — 4 ob.— 5 liebet. — 6 bolb geffittige.— 7 sRoo)fd)tift.— s befotgen. 
OS 1( '*° serve you." — 2 fobann. — - macben. — 4 "upon which you will go 
w ~ (fasten) 60 m. upward."— 5 in SBejiebung ouf.— 6 fid) bie uRul)e gebeu, (fin) be* 
mfiljen). — 7 "to add" (beifugen). — 8 too?! botan t§un, baf). — 9 auf.— 10 "dis- 
tinguished." 

OQ 1 ' n - — 2 fid) berfdjlimmem. — s ■• that he is."— 4 " Do not take it ill."— 5 "I 
"™ permit myself." — 6 "yield to you " (eintaumen).— 7 " as it pleases you." 
too x jnle^t. — 2"wh. pleases me." — 3 in ber ©tabt. l)etum. — 4 atteS ©ebenSs 
A"" routbige. — 5 "if it pleases me further in M." — 6 bon)ft rooljrfdjcinUd). — 
7 au3rid)ten.— 8 " my friendly greetings." 

ini 1 " m ention-worth." — 2 "except that we landed." — s sot Sinter. — 4 "that 
*"* I swam." — 5 "in order to imitate." — 6 "than that I must add." — 
7 botii6et.— 8 fcbtoirainen fiber {Ace.). 

t(\9 x nnfommen. — 2 "as the whole region stands underwater." — » finben. 

-*■" (geniefjen).— 4®rufie on.— 5 3(>t ergebenftet. 

IO* * Seranlaffung.— 2jum. — s"brought." — 4 eeronfoffen. — 5 fiber. — o "pru- 

lu * dence." — 7 ouf.— 8 ju ffitmaS.— 9 nur. — 10 "Ho dined by chance."— 

uStntauf, (SBerfud)).— 12 igrobe.— is jjoltung.— 14 SBenefijbotfteltung.— ii jiemtid) gut 

auSfaflen butfen.— 16 onftlnbig. 

104 x m "- — 2 " is different."— 3 SHfidfidjt auf (Ace.). — 4 " forget not." 

1ft e 1 ban.— 2 angebtid) fotten.— 3 0. 160. 3.— louf'g Seratbemol)!.— s SHini= 

xva ftetium.— "as if."— 7 fid; eignen.— 8 rait.— 9 O. 346. 12.— 10 in Stnfprud) 
tubmen. — « beffer baron t§un. 

t na 1 fl6et t,en 8t"I*«(>- — s °- 16S - 5.— 3 faft nie.— 4 SDJoroI, (Sing.).— b SBertfattiuii. 
■*■"" — 6 einfe^en.— 7 "far removed from the wish." — 8 "also I am not 
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against" (bagegen, baS). — 9 geeignet. — 10 im OTgemeinen gefatodjen. — u au8.— 

is " every lightminded (leict^tfinnig) man."— is l)atte id). 

-. (\y i "how very-much (jeljr) you need comfort." — so. 158.5. — splur. — 

AW • * einanter.— a " how great."— 6 HuSfidjt.— i fi$ giomen urn.— s SebenSlouf. 

— 9onf. 

-grttt 1 etfafyren. — 20.347.13. — 3 "only."— 4 son. — 5 "of him who etc., one 

XUO cannot say that etc." — e rait. — 'jut. — 8 fur.— 9 annelimeu. — 10 obtegcn.— 

n 35* rcoblmeinenber. 

inQ l fctfaB Bovjttdeit. — 2 jit^erlict).— 3 (Jen. — 4 "surely." — o Qinem am Jjerjen 

XUW liegen.— 6 in ^ufunft.— ' mollen.— s burdj. 

Ilrt i on. — 2iiirIei$tenS3i!ute. — 3 0.346.12. — 4 "mil. — s •< since "(bo).— s fatten. 

iiw 0. 339. Note.— i " at (auf) the."— s noa) (auf) Ijin.— 9 " grows slowly." 

— io geitroeitig. — n gtudHidjerroeife. — lababurdj, bap fie. — is SRufcter. — 14 fid) eintaffen. — 
is in Dfjenfibs unb 2>efenfi»=©treitiafeiten. — is " suddenly." — 17 irgenb tin. — is on. 
— 19 auBtr etroa, um .... ju .... — 20 o. 382. 'at', 2; 149.7. — 21. ei lann Semanb.... 
fein. — 22 SBeridjt. 

HISTOEICAL EXTEACTS. 

HI x fein gebitbet.— 2 SBcgvtff (»on). — s »erel)ren.— 4 Setter. — s fiber (Ace.). — 
*-*- *■ e ©laube [sing.). — 1 treiben.— 8 ©tieb. — 9 probiren (in). — 10 " of which none 
pleased him." — 11 fief? entj$Uefeen (311). — 12 fcetrtebeu.— is " strive after."— 14 routs 
big.— is ©til. — 16 sing.— 17 uneinig roerben.— is oerbingen. — is anfteUen. — 20 jum&nt= 
rrm'cn son. — 21 jur — 22 jur Sofung son. 

119 1 unter&anbelnum. — 2 "four years long."— 3 O. 164. 1.— 4 "that he, 
XX>» wearied with." — r>beenbioen. — ejuuor. — 7 "which was exacted " (abbruis 
gen). — s"in case that he should not succeed." — 9 "They (man) even (fogar) 
gave him to understand." — 10 uon. — u ewgegen font men. — 12 fiber. — 13 £t)eil neljs 
men an (Dat.).— 14 aufgeben. 0. 142.8.— 15 teiiieSroegS. — ie abgeneigt {Dat.). 
Ho *"There (eS) remained (iibrig bleiben) only Reg." — 2 " When the turn 
xxo came to (an) him." — 3 ju. — 4 "all present." — 5 "for (fur) the con- 
tinuance." — g adj. — 7 SSolf. — 8 "quite exhausted by." — 9 bei. — 10 "only." — 
11 bett)eiUgt.— 12 m 33erlegenf)eit bvingen.— 13 faiifen.— " " how they should secure " 
(fidjer ftetlen).— 15 fid) entfdjliefien fur. — ie nut.—" ein Gnbe madjen. — is " that they 
(man) might permit her." — 19 auSgefudjt. — 20 auSjufinnen. — 21 "that was stuck 
(befdjlagen) with." — 22 " whose points stood inwards " (nacb, innen). 

1 1 m 1 uber.— 2 " which depend on (con)." — 3 i m SBerbattmfi ju. — 4 0. 164. 1. — 
■■"■-* 5 "that it explain (erfloren)."— 6 fid) beroegen. — 7 won Bevfelben. — 8 bleiben 
$errfdjenb bi§ auf.— 9 SEheone. — 10 in 33egiepung auf. — 11 93el)auptung aufjietten.— 

12 fid) breljen. — 13 baburd), bnfj man annimmt, baft. — 14 o. 345. Note. 

1 1 K 1 " na< * inherited nothing from her parents but (al$)." — 2 " used to " 
(pffegen). — 3 Cabei.— 4 "in a prayer-book."— 5 imp/. — e uor, (bei). — 7 ©es 
bantengang. — a fieitatb^Stuerbieten. — 9 O. 346.11. — 10 bei. — n nl3. — 12 Gen.— 13 O. 
312.4. — n jurfiaiD?tfen. — is frutjer. — is t>5^ft. — 17 " in the possession of." — is an= 
treten {Ace.). — id 0. 380. *gu.' — 20 muffen. — 21 "as (je nadjbem) the ones or the others 
by chance (jufaflig) became master." — 22 nadj SJelieben. 

Hl» i" on (an) the way", (" which stood on the way.") — 2 treiben bi§ ju. — 
xxo 3 Unteroffijier. — 4 bei. — 5 um. — Ijergeben. — 7 "do without" (entbebcen).— 
s "needed only." — 9 erjl. — 10 "so great." — 11 fur angemeffen fatten. — 12 entfi^Ioffen 
(adj.).— 13 m?nn er glcid;.— w norbeugen (Dal.). — 15 im ©ienfl. — is'0.88, Note2: 
314. 1. — 17 "began to besiege" (belagern an). 

-j * m 1 mit Sturm. — 2 fiber bie SUnge fpringen mujicn. — 3 jiemUdj ooruber. — 
-*- 1 - * 4 muffen. — s fid) fdjitfen in. — 6 won. — 7 uevlangen nad). — 8 "put several 
questions to (an) her." — 9 fid) evEunbigen nad). — 10 "followed." — 11 feljieii an, (im- 
pers.) (Dot.).— 12 an.— i3U)rerfeit3. — 14 befleiben (einneb,inen). — 15 ScbenSpelfungen al3. 
110 1 ju. — 2 in jeber ©ejieljiing. — 3 o. 344. 5.— 4 fdjeltenb fiber. — srer^inbern. — 
XJ - ? ' 6 turd?. — 7 "pleased."— s aufin^men.— 9 »on benen 3ener. — 10 auSfedjten. — 
11 "it was resolved to commit (entrust) to them." 

11Q 1 0. 350. 4.— 2 tjorfiber.— 3 an.— 4 nieberlegen. — 5 erinnem (an). — 6 "began 
"■"■■*' the contest."— 7 bei.— s O. 343. 3.— 9 oerbriefjUd) fein (fiber). 

1 9 ft x ° - 265- ' as ' ; 353, 10- tt,en?:,cn (9'3«0- — 2 J" §W* fommen {Dat.).— 3 flampfs 
J -'*" unfa^ig in golge. — 4 "without resistance." — 5 oI)ne gleden. — 6"for(ju) 
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the salvation." — 7 "swimming." — b "more than he could bear." — 9i§m. — 
10 O. 142. 8.— u inbem. 

1.i% i "from (au8) Y."— 2 Berbingen al8 an.— s " followed."— 4 inbem.— 

X«l 5 ," raised to (ju) mate." — 6 [idj madjcii bemertlid).— ' jotten. — s"in order 

to." — 9 "who was not." — io tm ©eebienft; — n SBefabigung {sing.). — 12 mit. — is fia) 

entfdjeiben fur.— " O. 368. 3.— is turj fttjtlbern. 

lag 1 "came." — 2tmrd). — 3 gefun)te ©egenftante. — * " for a nail they purchas- 

■!<*'* ed", (crtyanbein). — B tanbcn. — 6 ju'lu'ii. — 'fortrubem. — 8 mit. — 9 "for (nan)) 

the Indian Sea." — 10 roegen. — 11 an. — 12 "are rich." 

igo 1 ba§ beftije Btojjen.— 2 umber.— 3 "let in." — t baraufnabcn. — s^anbuotts 

A<*«* ttetfe. — 6 "besmeared." — 7 aie^en. — 8 BineinBreffen. — 9 nieber. — 10 unb jiuar 

an ber SI.— 11 baburd), bat). — 12 "on which." — is " in order to try ." — 14 fid) aufben 

SBeg macben. 

ta a 1 «0" Stnfdjein son. — 2 "that danger was impending ", (BDrbanben).— s Bor. 

A*** — 4 " on the point of doing the same." O. 311. 5. — 5 out {Ace.) (nad)). — 

6 " did the like." — 1 mit ber $. rotnten. — e wetter Bom lifer tueg. — 9 tbbten. — ioju= 

fd)ieben (imp/, pass.). — 11 SScrbienft. — 12 fcartn. — is auf eine SBeife. 

-»qk 1 "westward from." — 2 o. 333. 1. a. — 3 angeben. — * "much farther 

xaa than."— 5 fatten fur. — 6 auf. — 'liber. — 8 inbem etc.— 9 auf ©oId)e. cf. O. 

321. 4.— 10 bejajulbigen— 11 0. 321. 6.— 12 auf'8 Oriel fefcen,— u O. 353. 9. 3rd Ex.— 

MO. 35L5. . 

19 A 1 °' 3 ^ > 5 - loSnerben [Gen.). — 2 "and that it would be etc." — s ntd)i genau. 

l<SO — 4 erfennen. — 5 ju cvroctton. — 6 bet. — 7 Bermogen (bemegen).— s nod) eine 

Seitlang. 

1« • — 5 umlegen. — 6 unhufc. — 7 ebenfo. — 8 au6 .... (Bvunben.— 9 o. 271. 2. alSbaji 
ilrai Eonnte gefteueif roerben. 

19ft 1 ^" 271 ' 6 ' — 2ft ttdj. nicbt. — 3 inbem. — 4 "that land was not far." — 

1.A79 5 *< fished up." — 6 0. 313. 5.— 7 unb geuau Stcbt ju geben. — s "remained." 

-too 1 Boraugfegeln (Z>a£.).— 2 auf. — 3 o. 164. 1. — 4 "in which those — joined" 

\AJ (einjtunmen). — <> CDiejem ©otteSbienft folgle etn Met. — sfur cinen 'JJiann.— 

t uberinenf(t)Ud).— 8 0. 368. 1. 

^nc\ 1 "set hisfoot."— 2 blof).— 3fobann. — 4 0.353.4. bafur, bafj.— 5 reoBon.— 

loll 6 " infused (einfloljeii) such a terror into {Dot.) them."-*- 7 " that now lay 

before them."— 8 sing. — 9 -just as they had them " (nue fie fie gerabc batten).— 

10 tei. — 11 matben. — 12 berorfteben (Dat.). 

1 Q1 1 "peculiar feelings." — 2 fonnen. O. 98. 4; 395. 2. — 3 "which is due " (ge= 

1* *- bubren). — 4 iremger betummert urn.— 5 Bon. — 6 fur.— 7 [id; Iegen tn'4 2KitteI.— 

8 ■■ that it was." O. 346. 12. 

-e «s o 1 °- 260.— 2 aufnebmen.— 3 ju ber HRagiflerroitrbe. — a Bebcnsberuf, (sing.).-^ O. 
1«» 164. 1.— 6 fatten fur.— 7 burn).— 8 auf bie ffilage.— 9 jgerr (before ike name).— 
19 auf. 

<q<j lffleifetufi.— 2 aI3 SaccalaureuS ber SMebijin.— 3 jeitroeife.— 4 gegen Gtnbrud) 
Iww ber SR. — 5 ©»iel (sing.). — 6 "while he was." — 7 boii. — 8 in ber loeiten SB. — 

9 0. 315. 4.— 10 (tin ®oftor=Sjainen maa)en.— 11 ju.— 12 " cleverness in disputing." 
13 lenfen. — « " of the peasants." 

1Q . 1 ffaffen=5Borrati).— 2 babinbringeti (e8).— 3 an.— 4 Dai.— s jurotber.— 6 Stf= 
!«*'* fiftent Bet. — 1 "as practical physician." — 8 jieben.— 9 fid) (Dat.) belftn 
tuid)'8 Seben, (fin) bringen burn)).— 10 O. 305. 4.— 11 rebigiren.— 12 0.334. 3.— is in 

?o K 1 6. 98.4.-2 in SSer^aft.— sauSbeja^ten.— 4 anie^en.— s neue Hus*galje.— 

i t> O 6 " which has claim to " (auf Ace.). — 7 " which still maintains (be§auptcn) 

its ranlc."— 8 nebmeu. 

-4*>tfi x P^ Berbinben. — 2 "held (etnne^men) a certain rank." — a "literary 

low world."— 4 burn). bie 5lnmut6 beS ©tils.— s"found."— 6Bor.— 7 Slrbeit.— 

s ruljig. — o ®ercinn (sing.). — 10 auSfatten. 

- n m 1 baju bringen.— 2 etnftubiren taffen.— 3 spulberfafi.— 4 befleljen.— 5 mit.— 6 an 

1** * ^onorar. 

-t&a. 1 einnebmen.— 2 reegen.— 3 pnben.— 4 t^6rid)tern)eife.— 6 Serbeifuljren.— 6 en= 

1«*° bigen mit. — ' ^ §eimfld).— s 0. 164. 1. annetjmen bafj. — 9 fflilb^auer.— 10 grojie 

Steljnliibfeiit. 



VOCABULARY. 



A. 

Abandon, v. a. aufgeben. 

Abate, v. a. Derm intern; (wind) fid) legen; 

(success), naeblafjen. 
Abbey, s. abtei,/. 
Abhor, v. a. serabfdjeuen. 
Ability, s. gabigteit,/. 
Able, to be, v. n. tonnen. 
Abode, s. SBobriung, /. 
Abolish, v. a. bernidjten. 
Abominable, a. abfdjeutid). 
Abound, v. n. Ueberflujj bat en (an), retd) 

fein (an). 
About, pr. urn, bei; ad. berum; ungefabr. 

to be — , im S9eflriffe fein. 
Above, ad. oben. 
Abridge, v. a. abturjen. 
Abrupt, -ly, ad. pIBelt*). 
Absence, s. abroejenbeit, /. 
Absence or mind, s. <3ei(le3abu>efen5eit,/. 
Absent, a. abnefenb. 
Absolute, a. unbebingt. 
Abstraction, s. 3eritre utbcit, f. 
Abundance, s. Ucbcvfiup, m. 
Abundant, a. uberfluijig, reicbtto). 
Abuse, i>. a. tnvjibanbeln. i. u)£i|btaud), to.; 

SBejajimpfung,/. 
Academy, s. atabemie,/. 
Accept, t>. a. aunebmen. 
Acceptable, a. annebmbar; angenebm. 
Accident, s. 3"faH, m. Unfair, m. 
Accidental, -ly, ad. gufallig. 
Acclamation, 5. Suruf, m - 
Accommodate, v. a. teriorgen. 
Accommodation, s. S8cquenilin)leit, /. 
Accompany, i>. a. feegletten. 
Accomplice, s. u7cUf$ulbige(r), m. 
Accomplished, a. fein gebilbet. 
Accomplishment, s. Slusfubniiig,/. -s. j>(. 

Gigeniiluftcn, /-2>J. 
According to, nacbbem, — as, mie. 
Accordingly, c. atjo, barnad), folgtia). 
Accost, v. a. anreben. 
Account, s. Srecbnung; SRecSenfdjaft, /.; 

SSericbt, (of, Don, fiber), m., (Srunb, m.; on 

— of, tyalber, rocgen, um milieu . on 

that — , befnnegen, on what — , roefftDegen. 

to turn to good — , gut auSfatten. 
Account for, v. a. emaren. 
Accounted, to be, v. n. gelten (fur). 
Accumulate, v. a.kn. aufbinfen, fammcln. 
Accurate, a. genau, punftticb. 
Accusation, s. anflage,/. 
Accuse, v. a. anflagen. 
Accuser, s. antlager, m. 
Accustom, v. a. geroobnen* to be wont, 

accustomed, pfkj.cn. 



Achieve, v. a. tc-ttcnten, auSfiiljren. 
Achievement, 1. SEbat,/. 
Acknowledge, v. a. anerfennen, gefteben. 
Acknowledgment, 5. 23efcbeimguug, /. 



Acquaintance, s. 29efannte(r), 

SBefanntfcSafr, /. 
Acquire, v. a. erraerben, crlangcn. 
Acquisition, s. 311100*8, m. 
Acquit, f. a. freifprecben. 
Across, to take, uberfefeen. 
Act, v. n. arbeiten. 
Act, s. aft, m. 

Action, s. §anbtung, SEbat,/. 
Active, a. ib&tig, lebbaft. 
Activity, s. SBeljenbigfeit, /., Eebbafttgs 

feit, f. 

Actor, s. Sdjaufpieter, m. 
Actual, -ly, ad. roirriid). 
Actuate, v. a. antreiben. 
Add, r. a. bjnjufugen, binjufefeen, beifugen, 

binmtbun. 

Addition, j. Sjinjusafjtung, /. 
Additional, a. nod) , reciter, l)injuges 

fugt. • 

Address, s. fflittWrift,/.- 
Address, i>. a. fid; tpenbcn, anreben; fibers 

fcbreiben (an). 
Adduce, v. a. beibringen. 
Adhere, v. n. anbangen.^ 
Adieu, ad. lebe lucbl! 
Adjacent, a. angren^enb. 
Admeasurement, 5. fD?a^, n. 
Administer, v. a. reidjen. 
Admiral, s. abmiral, m. 
Admiralty, s. abmiralitat,/. 
Admiration, s. 33einunberung, /. 
Admire, v. a. berounbem. 
Admission, (Admittance), 'to gain, v. n. 

eingelaffen fein. 

Admit, i'. a. einlaffen, ptaffen, annef men. 
Admittance, 5. @inla^, m. 
Admonish, v. a. ermabnen. 
Ado, s. Sarm, m. without more ado, 

obne 2Beitere€. 
Adopt, v. a. annebmen. 
Adore, v. a. cerebren. 
Adulation, s. @o)meid)e(et,/. 
Advance, v. n. anrticten, borructen; BDr* 

fcbiejjen. advance to assist, m wiLfe 

Eommen. advanced age, b^o^eS alter. 
Advantage, s. SBcrtbetl, m., 3tu$en, m. 

take advantage, Ot ii|3cn Ucben. 
Advantageous, a. vortbeilbaft. 
Adventure, 1. (Sejdjidjte,/., abenteuer, n. 
Adventurer, s. abenreurer, m. 
Advertisement, s. 5 njei^ ,/. 
Advice, s. jiiaib, m. 
Advisable, a. tatbfcst, 
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Advise, v. a. tatfien. ' 

Affair, s. (Sefdjaft, n., Ttngclegen^eit, /., 

©aaje, /. 

Affect, v. a. tnljttn, ». n. fid) flcKen. 
Affected, p. a. betummert (urn). 
Affection, s. Siebe, /. 
Affectionate, a. liebcnb. 
Affirm, v. a. I'ehaupten. 
Afflict, v. a. betruben (at, fiber). 
Affliction, s. Summer, ire., itvuijal, /., 

OJlijigefdjid', ra. 

Afflicting, Afflictive, a. betrubenb. 
Afford, v. a. jcioolircn, geben. 
Affright, v. a. erfcfji'ecten. 
Afraid, to be, f urd)ten. 
African, s. Stfritaner, m. 
After, pr. nadj ; ad. nadjber. 
Afterlife, s. fpatereg llcbcn. 
Afterward, ad. imdifier, tarauf. 
Again, ad. u>ieber. 

Against, pr. gegen, wtber. to be — , (op- 
posed to), gegen fcin. 
Age, s. alter; SJeitalter, n. 
Aged, a. bqabrt. 
Agent, 8. agent, m. 
Aggravate, «. a. perfajtimmern. 
Aggression, s. 1'lnfall, m. 
Agitate, v. a. aufvcgen. 
Agitated, a. beroegt, unrufeig. 
Agitation, s. ffieroegung, grfdjutterung, /. 
Ago, ad. a year ago, Dor etnem 3»§". 
Agree, v. a. & n. etnnilltgen. 
Agreed, a. auggemadjt. 
Agreeable, a. angene$m. 
Ana, int., aba. 
Ahead, keep, borau8gefc>n. 
Aid, s. §utfe, /. 
Aid-de-cnmp, 5. ab[utaut, m. 
Aim, v. a. aim at, [treben nad) 
Aim, s. spian, m. 
Air, s. vicD, n. 
Alacrity, s. groblirtjleit, /. 
Alarm, v. a. to be alarmed, erfdjreden, 

to feel alarmed, unrubjg rcevben, beun; 

rnbigen. 

Alarm, s. SIngft,/. v. a. bcunrubtgen. 
Alarmed, to be, v, n, er[d)reden. to feel 

— , umubig roerben. 
Alas, i'»'. adj! leiberl 
Alban, s. Moaner, m.; a. albantfd) 
Alchymist, s. (Solbmadjer, »i. • 
Alehouse, s. 'Eutbibauii, n. 
Alight, i>. re. fid) nieberlaffen. 
All, a. ntlcr, oBc, aHeS; ganj; at — ,burd)= 

au3 ; not at — , gang itub gar nidit. 
Allege, v. a. anfubrcn, bemerfen. 
Alliance, s. SBunbnijj, n. 
Alloir, v. a. ertouben, jugeben, Iaffen, Bil= 

Iia.cn. 

Allowance, s. ffiofigelb, n. 
Alloy, s. gledcii, m. 
Almighty, a. aHinaa)tig. 
Almost, ad. Beinabe, [aft. 
Alone, a. & a<2. aflein. 
Along, pr. langS. 
Alphabet, s. Sftp^abet, ». SBudjflaBe, m. 



Already, ad. fdjon. 

Also, ad. aud), ebenfaHS. but also, foils 

been and). 

Alteration, J. SJeranberung, /. 
Although, c. obgleid). 
Altogether, ad. ganglia), ganj unb gar. 
Always, ad. immer. 
Amazed, a. crftaunt, tetroffen. 
Ambassador, 8. (Scjanbtc(r), m. 
Ambition, s. (Sbrgcij, m.; Gbrjutft, /. 
Amends, to make, to. v. a, entjdjabigen, 

erftatten, oergeiten. 
Amiable, a. IiebenSrourbig. 
Amicable, a. freunbfd)aftlid). 
Amid, pr. unter, mil. 
Ammunition, s. £d)ief bebatf, m. 
Among, pr. unter. 
Ample, a. groS, unBegrinjt, reiajlia). 
Amuse, v. a. Beluftigen. [tung; /. 

Amusement, 8. Sffiijligung,/., UnterijaU 
Ancestor, s. SSorfabr, m. 
Anchor, s. Sinter, m.; at anchor, cor 

anfer. 

Anchor, v. re. vox Sinter liegen. 
Ancient, a. alt. 

And, c. unb. both — and, foraobl — old. 
Andrew, DInbreae. 
Anecdote, s. bte Stnetbote, (bon). 
Angry, a. jornig, b6fe, aufgebradjt. 
Anguish, s. Slngft /. 
Animal, s. Sl)ier, n. 
Animated, a. befeelt, leBenbig. 
Animosity, s. ^etnbfetigEeit Jr. 
Announce, v. a. antunbigen. 
Anonymous, a. ungenannt. 
Another, a. nod) ein. 
Answer, s. 2lntmort,/. to be in answer, 

aI8 Mntmort gcfiteben. 
Answer, v. a. & n. antworten, (eanttobcs 

ten; fid) ocrantworten. to answer for, 

burgen. 

Answering, s. SBeanhvortung, /. 
Ant, s. Stmeife, /. 
Antagonist, s. Segner, m. 
Antidote, s. ©egengift, n. 
Antiquarian, s. Stntiquor, m. 
Antiquity, s. ailtcrtlium, n. 
Anxiety, s. SJngft,/. 
Anxious, (eager, carious), a. begiertg. to 

be — to, wunfdjen, verlangen. 
Any, a. jebcr, jebe, jebeS; ireldjcv; jemanb. 

not any, letn. anybody, anyone, 3e= 

manb. anywhere, ivgenbroo. anything 

else, 9ine8 SInbeve. not anywhere, ntr a 

genhg. 

Apartment, s. Simmer, n. 
Apology, s. Sevtbcibigung, /. 
Apparent, a. -ly. ad. firhtbnr, fdicinbar. 
Appeal, v. n. appeUtren. make appeal 

to, appetliven an. 

Appear, v. n. crfdietnen; »or(3crtd)t erfdjei^ 
neu; fdjeinen, beutlid) fetn. 
Appearance, s. Srfa)einung, /.; SBaI)t« 

fd)etnItd)Eeit, /. make one's appearance, 

auftreten. 
Appearing, s. Srfdjeinung, /. 
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e, v. a. Sefanftigen. 

Appetite, s. Sfjluft, /.; Stppettt, m. 

Applause, s. ffleifatt, m. 

Apple, t. Mpfel, »i. 

Apply, v. a. anroenben. v. n. fid) roenben 
(an). 

Appoint, v. a. anftellcn, beftimmen. 

Appointment, s. Grnennung, /. 

Appreciate, v. a. rourbigen, fd)a(;m. 

Apprehend, ti. a. fefinebmen. 

Apprehension, s. SSeforgnifi,/. 

Apprentice, s. Seeding, m. 

Apprise, v. a. belcbic n. [nabem. 

Approach, v. a. beDotfteben, naben, fid) 

Approach, s. (of night), Sinbrud), m. 

Approbation, s. Seifall, m. 

Appropriate, v. a. roibmen. 

Approve, v. a. biIIio.cn. 

Aragon, Strvagonien. 

Archbishop, »■ Gv.jbifcbof, m. 

Ardor, s. Gifer, m. 

Arcament, s. ©tunb, m.; ©rteitf cage, /. 

Arise, r. k. auffteigen; cntfreben; fid) cr= 
beben, auffieben. 

Arm, s. arm, m. arm's length, StrmSs 
linge,/. 

Anns, i.pZ. SBaffen, f.pl.; SHSappen, n. 
take up arms, bie SBaffen ergretfen. 

Arm, v. a. beroaffnen. 

Armorer, s. STJaffenfcbmieb, m. 

Army, s. Stance,/.; HriegSbeet, §eer, n. 

Around, pr. urn ( berum). 

Arrangement, s. Sin orb n una.,/. 

Array, s. ©cblacbtoibnung,/. 

Arrest, s. SSerbaft, m. 

Arrest, v. a. oerbaften. 

Arrival, s. Slnfunft,/. 

Arrive, v. n. anfommen. 

Arrogance, s. Slnmafmng,/. 

Art, i. ffiunjr,/. 

Artful, a. liflig. 

Article, J. Slrritet, m.; ©tuct, n. 

Article, v. a. oerbingen. 

Artiflce, s. Sift,/. 

Artificial, a. tunftiid). 

As, c. (similarity), roie; (simultaneity), 
nne, tnbem ; (proportion, degree), alS ; 
(since, [logical reason]), ba. (== accord- 
ing as), je narbbem, urns', tnbem, roie; as 
if, alS roie ; as well — as — , foroobt. . aI3 
I au*); as soon as, fo bald al§ ; as to, in 
SSetreff, (gen.) roaS betrifft. as it were, 
gteicbfam, fcbeinbar. 

Ascend, v. a. befteigcn, fteigen auf ; auf= 
roartSfabren auf.. .. 

Ashes, s.pl. Slfcbe,/. 

Ashamed, a. befcbamt. 

Ashore, ad. am Ufer; an'8 Ufer. 

Asia, Slfien. 

Ask, v. a. fraaen, bitten; anfragen. ask 
(questions) of, fteUen an. ask a question 
of one, cue iyrage an einen ricbten (ftei- 
Ten), ask for, uerl.ingen. 

Asleep, to fall, t>. n. cinfcblafen. to be.— 
v. n. fd}Iafcn. 

Aspect, l. ant lie!, !».; StuSfeben, n. 



Aspire, v. n. molten, ftreben. 

Ass, 5. tSjel, m. 

Assail, v. a. anfaQen. 

Assailant, s. Slngreifer, m. 

Assault, s. Sturm, m. 

Assemble, v. a. & n. fid) oeriammeln. 

Assembly, s. SBerfammlung,/. 

Assiduous, a. emfig. 

Assign, v. a. anroeijen. 

Assimilate, v. n. (emanber) abnlid) rocrben. 

Assist, v. a. beifteben, unterftufcen, belfen. 

Assistance, s. jjilfe,/.; SBetftanb, m. 

Assistant, s. ©ebulfe, m.; §ulfglef)rer, m.; 

Slffijlent, m. [6inben. 

Associate, s. Samerab, m. v. n. fid) oers 
Association, s. ©efeUfcbaft, /. Bible-as- 
sociation, s. 53ibel=®efeUj4)aft,/. 
Assume, v. a. anncbinen. 
Assure, v. a. oerfirbern. 
Astonish, v. a. erftaunen; in Grflaunen 

fe^en. to be astonished, fiaunen. 
Astonishing, a. erfiaunlid). 
Astonishment, s. Grflaunen, ■«. 
Astronomer, s. Slfrronom, m. 
Astronomical, a. ajtionomifd). 
Astronomy, *. Slfrvonomie,/. 
Asunder, ad. abgefonbert. 
At, pr. ju, 6ei, in. 
Atheist, s. ntbeift, m. 
Athletic, a. atblctifcb. 
Attach, v. a. feffeln. attached to, an= 

bauglid) an. 
Attack, v. a. angreifen. 
Attainment, s. Srlaugung,/. 
Attempt, s. ilerfud). attempt at escape, 

s. ^lucbroerfucb, m. 
Attempt, v. a.' oerfucben. 
Attend, o. a. begleiten; aufroarten. 
Attendant, *. Segleiter, m.; Slufroarter, m. 
Attention, s. 5ld)t,/.; Slufmerffamfeit,/. 

pay attention (to), 8Id)t geben (auf). 
Attentive, a. flafiia. (in), aufmcrljam. 
Attest, v. a. bejeugen. 
Attitude, s. fialtung,/.; ffiortierfteltung,/.. 
Attorney, s. fanroalt, m. 
Attract, v. a. anjieben. 
Attractive, a. anjiebenb. 
Attribute, v. a. beilegen. 
Audacious, a. fubn. 
Audacity, s. gredfbeir,/- 
Audience, *. vlubicng,/.; ©ebor, -#*. 
Auditor, s. ^uborer, m. 
Augment, v. a. rermebrcn. 
Aunt ? s. iaute,/. 
Auspice, s. 9iegierung,/. 
Author, s. Urbeber, aSerfaffer, m.; ©tbrift= 

ftellev, m.; SBerfenigcr, m. 
Authority, 5. Slutontat, /. authorities, 

pi. a3e&bvfcn,/.jpi. 

Autobiography, s. ©elbfrbiograpbie,/. 
Autiimi], s. jperbft, m. 
Auxiliaries, s.pl. ^nlfgrruppen, f.pl. 
Avail, of no, uuuuti. 
Avarice, s. ©cij, m. 
Avaricious, a. geijig. 
Avoid, v. a. germeiben. 
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Await, v. a. ctrocirtcn. 
Anake, v. a. aufroecfen. a. road}. 
Aware, a. toofy nnffenb. to be aware, 
n>o!)l nuffen. 
Away, ad. meg, fort. 
Awful, a. fnrdjtbat. 

B. 

Bachelor,*. SBaccalaureuS (bet SKebijln), m. 
Back, ». SRuifen, ro.; iRudfeite, /. back of 

the head, £nntevfopf, m. 
Back, ad. jurucf . 
Iiackwindow, ». Jjintetfenftet, n. 
Bad, ad. jd)led)t. 
Bagpiper, s. ©aifpfetfer, m. 
Bailiff, s. Slmtmann, m. 
Ball, s. Salt, m. 
Banish, v. a. oevbannen. 
Bank, s. Ufev, n. 
Banker, s. Hanquicr, SEScrbSIcT, m. 
Banknote, s. SBanfnote,/., SBanfjettcI, m. 
Banquet, «. fjeftmabl, re.; (Saftmal)!, n. 
Bar, -s. ©djrante, /. " 
Barbarity, s. Unmenfd)IU6feit,/. 
Barbarous, a. barbanfd). 
Bard, s. ©Anger, m. 
Bare, a. Hop; bar. 
Bare, v. a. entbtojjen. 
Barefoot(ed), a. bavfufjtg. 
Bareheaded, a. barbauptig, blofifopfig. 
Bargain, s. §anbe(, m. into the bargain, 

oben brein. give into the bargain, 

brein gebeu. 
Bargain, v. re. banbeln. 
Bark, s. fflaumrinbe, /. 
Bark, v. re. beUen. 
Barrel, s. gap, n. barrel of gunpowder, 

Spulperfaji, re. 
Barren, a. & ad. unfrudjfbar. 
Baseness, s. SRiebrigfeit,/. 
Basket, s. Sorb, m„ Jtorbdjen, n. 
Bathe, v. a. baben. bathed (in tears), 

(in Stpanen) fd)tpiiiimenb. 
Battalion, s. SSatatlion, re. 
Battle, s. ©d)Iad)t,/. 
Bawbles, l. £ piefoerf, n. lane, m. 
Bay, «. Sudit,/. 
Be, d. re. (em. to be to, fallen, muffen. 

there is, ti gibt, e-3 ift, cS fteljt; (consist 

of (in), befte'ben au8, fteben. to be really, 

porbanben fern: 
Bead, t. ®la§peile,/. 
Bear, i>. a. tragen. 
Beard, ». SSarl, m. 
Bearer, s. lleberbringer, m. 
Beast, s. Sluev, re. 
Beat, ». re. Elopfen (heart), fdjlagen. 
Beautiful, a. fd)5n. 
Beauty, s. ©diDnbett,/. 
Because, c. meit. [ben aus. 

Become, v. n. iperben. become of, roers 
Bed, s. SBett, re. bed of death, Sobbett, 

re. go to bed, 211 aJcuc gtben. 
Bcd-cliamber, s. ©d)lafjiminer, re. 
Beeves, pi. 'JiuifcDiel), re- 



Beer, t. SBiei, n. - . 

Before, e. be»or, e$e: ad. border; pr.sor. 

Beg, i>. a- bitten (for) urn, fid) erlauben. 

Begin, v. a. & re. anfangen, beginnert. 

Behave, i>. re. fid) benetymen, (id) betragen. 

Behavior, >. Setragen, re. 

Behead, d. a. tntbaupttn. 

Behind, jir. Ijtnter. 

Behold, v. a. [eben. 

Being, s. SBeien, re. 

Belief, «. @laube, m. slow of belief, 

fdjroergtaubig. 
Believe, t>. a. gtauben, berttauen. believe. 

me, idj uerbleibe. 
Bell, ». (Stocfe,/. 
Bellows, s. pi. ffltajebalg, m. 
Belly, s. SSaudj, m. 
Belong, n. re. gebbren (ju). 
Below, ad. unten. 

Bemoan, v. a. beOagen. reft, fid) bettagen. 
Bench, ». SBanf,/. 
Beneath, jw. unter. 
Benefactor, s. aSoblt&ater, m 
Benefit, ». SBort^eil, m.y S8enefijbor|ttfe 

lung, /. 

Benevolence, s. SBobtwotlcn, re. 
Benevolent, a. ipobliucUcnb. 
Bequeath, -p. a. uermad)en. 
Berry, s. SBeere,/. 
;Beseech, v. a. anflcben. 
Beside, Besides, pr. neben. ad. au|er= 

bem, uberbiefj. 
Besiege, v. a. belagem. 
Bestow, ». a. fdjeureh, anwenben. 
Betray, ». a. uerratben. 
Betroth, v. a. Deiloben. 
Better, a. beffev, liebet. love better, 

utebr tteben. like better, lieber Ijaben. 

to have better, lieber fallen. 
Between, Betwixt, pr. jiDifd)en. 
Beware, v. re. fid) bitten. 
Beyond, pr. uber. 
Bible, s. »ibel,/. 

Bible-association, s. SBibelsOefeUfdjaft,/. 
Bid, v. a. befeblen. 

Bill, *. Settel, ire.; !Hed)nung,/., 2Bed)feI,m. 
Billow, J. SffieUe,/. 
Bind, v. a, btnben, uerpftidjten. bind(ap-' 

prentice) to, berbingen an. 
Binding, s. (Sinbanb, m. 
Bird, s. SBogel, ire. 
Bird-trap, s. <SDgeIfd)Iag, m. 
Birth, s. ©eburt,/. 
Birthday, s. (ScburtStag, m. 
Bishop, ». SBifdjof, m. 
Bite, v. a. beifien, anbeifien. 
Bite, s. S3ifi, m. 
Black, a. ftbiravj. 
Blacksmith, s. @d)mieb, m. 
Blame, s. ©ibiitb,/. 
Bleed, ». a. jui: Slber laffen. 
lllind, a. btinb. 
Blockhead, J. Sumratopf, m. 
Blood, s. SBlut, re. 

Bloody-minded, a. blutgiertg, graufam, 
Blow, s. ©d)Iag, m. 
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Blow, «. n. toeljen; v. a. (bellows) jieljen. 

Bine, a. blau. 

Blush, v. n. errofljen. 

Board, s. Xafel, &oft,/. on board, auf 

ftofl unb 2Boljnung. 
Board, v. n. in ber fflofl fcin. 
.Boarding-school, «. tf ofrjdjule, /. 
Boat, s. Soot, n. 
Boatman, *. ©differ, to. 
Body, s. Seib, tf orper, m. 
Boil, v. a. & n. todjen. 
Bold, a. fiibn. 
Bond, *. geffel,/. 

Bondage, *. ftned)tfd)afr, 33erbmblid)feir, /. 
Bone, s. ftno$en, m„ fflein, n. 
Book, s. 3? ud\ n. Boob of devotion, ©e= 

betbutf, n. 
Bookseller, s. 23ud?bantler, m. 
Bookstand, *. Sudjerbrett, n. 
Boot. s. E tiefel, m. 
Booth, s. 93ube, /. 
Booty, *. SSeute,/. 
Border, $. ©renje (©rftnje), /. 
Born, i>. & a. geboren. 
Borrow, v. a. borgcn. 
Both, a. beibe. both — and. c. fomoljl 

alg. 

Bottom, s. ©runb, m., ftiel, m., ©nbc, ■«. 
Bounds, s. ©renjen,/. 
Bow. v. n. ftd) »erneigen, fid) oerbeugen. 

a. 23erbeugunq, /. 
Bowl, s- edjuffel,/. 
Boy, s. St nabe, m., Surfdje, m. 
Bracelet, s. Slrinbcmb, n. 
Brains, s. ©eljirn, n. 
Bran, s. sitae, /. 
Branch, *. S^eig, SKfr, m. 
Brandish, v. a. jdjroingen. 
Brave, a. tapfer. 
Bravo, int. brauo ! 

Bread-fruit, s. tie grudjt be3 93robbaum3. 
Break, v. a. bredjen, »ermduen. break 

out, auSbredjen. break open, aufbredjen. 

break off, abbredjeu. 
Breakfast, v. n. frufjftuden ; «. grubjrud:, n. 

breakfast- time, grubftud^aeit, /. 
Breast, *. 93ruft,/., 93ufen, m. 
Breed, *..S5rut,/., <5efa)Icn)t, n. 
Brevity, *. flur$e,/. 
Brickdnst, s. 3iegeltnebt, n. 
Bride, *. 93raut,/. 
Bright, a. $eU". 
Brilliant, a. glanjenb. 
Bring, v. a. bringen; (produce), ein= 

bringen, eintragen; bring out, au»Brin= 

gen, fjerauSbringen; bring down (fell), 

jtrecfen. bring np, erjieben, tjeraufbrin: 

gen, aufjieljen. bring under, un termers 

fen. bring on, anfu&ren, anleiten, tjerbeis 

fubren. 
British, a. britijdj. 
Broad, a. -ly. ad. brett. 
Bronze, s. 6rj, n.; a. efiern. 
Brook, s. SBadj, m. 
Brother, *. ©ruber, m. 
Babble, s. ©pieUmll, m. 



Build, v. a. f alien. 

Building, s. ©etaute, n. 

Bumping, *. IjefngeS ©tofien, re. 

Bundle, *- 23unCel, n. 

Burden, 5. Sabung,/. 

Burial-place, s. SSegrabnifjpfafe, m. 

Burn, v. a. brennen, uerbremten. 

Burst, v. n. au5bretf)en. 

Bury, v. a. begraben, oergtaben. 

BuryinggTOund, s. ©egrabiufcplafc, m. 

Business, s. ©e^fift, n.\ §anbel, m. ta 

travel on business, eine ©ejdjaftSvevfe 

madjen. 

Bustle, 5. Jganbel, in.; ©erummel, n. 
Busy, a. geicbaftig; befdiaftigt. 
But, c. abzt, fonbern, nur, al-3. (after 

doubt), ba^. yet but, erjl. 
Butcher, s. '^-teifdjer, m. 
Button, s. flncpf, m. 
Buy, u. a. E auf en. 
By, i>r. uon, neben. ad, babei. by-and- 

by, nadj^er. by the side of, neben. 

by this time, urn biefe .3«t. 



c. 

Cabal, s. Sotale,/. 

Cabbage, s. Mrautf cpf, m. 

Cabin, s. Soiutt,/. 

Cabinet, s. Cabinet, n. 

Cady, s. Sabi, m.; 9it^ter, m. 

Cake, s.- fiuiini, m. cake of -wax, etn 
ffloben ar>j*8. 

Calamity, s. Unglui , ». 

Calculate, v. a. beu'efrnen. v. n. icdinen. 

Calculator, s. SHci^ner, m. 

Calendar, s. fialcnber, m. 

Caliph, s. Hbalife, m. 

Call, v. a. vufen, nenncn,bei|eH. call on, 
(visit), bciudn'n. call on (invoke), ana 
rufen. call off, abtufen. to call for, 
nacbfraa.cn, fcrberii; tcrlanacit nad). 

Calm, a. mbij- 

Calmness, s. SRuBc,/. 

Camel, s. Aameel, n. 

Campaign, s. gelbjug, m. 

Can, v. n. fennen. ' 

Canal, s. A anal, m. 

Canary Islands, s. ftanariemnfeIii,/.i>Z. 

Candid, a. -ly. ad. oufiidjhcj. 

Candle, s: Bidjt, ». 

Candy, v. a. uberjutfent. 

Cane, s. SRoljt, ». 

Canoe, s. fflaumtabn, ">• 

Cap, s. ajtufee,/. 

Capable, a. fibij, (»on). 

Capacious, a. geraumij. 

Cape, s. SSorgebirge, n. C. of Good Hope, 
taS SBorgc6rrge ber gutcn §offnung. 

Captain, s. c^auphnann, m. 

Captivity, s. Q^cjangenfcbaft,/. 

Caravansary, s. Sarawanen^erberge, /., 
Bararoanferei,^ 

Cardinal, s. Sartjinal, m. 
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Care, I. Sotge, 3}orfta)t, /. take care, 
Slcbt geben j ©orge trageu, fid) bemuijen. 

Career, «. Sou) babn, /. 

Careful, a. forgfaltig. 

Careless, a. -ly. ad. unadjtfamer SEBeife. 

Carelessness, s. ©orgtofigfeit,/. 

Cargo, s. fiabung, /• 

Carnage, s. ©tblatbten, n. 

Carpet, «. SEenyid), m - 

Carriage, *. SBagen, m. 

Carry, v. a. fubren, brtngen, tragen. carry 
on, v. a. fubreu. carry off, toegtragen, 
reearaffcn. carry to, tteiben Bt3 ju. 

Cart, ». Starren, m. [leute. 

Carter, ». gubrraann, m. Garters, 2ubr= 

Carthage, ». ffiariSago,/. [aer, m. 

Carthaginian, a. fartbagifa). 5. «artba= 

Carre, v. a. auSbauen. 

Case, »• 3oll, m. in case of necessity, im 
iitott/fall. In case (of, bap) im Salle. 

Cash, s. ffiafje, /. stock of cash, Stiffens 
ajorvatl), m. 

Cask, s. fiafi, »■ 

Cast, v. a. giefien. 

Catastrophe, 1. Sntroiifeiung,/. 

Catch, v. a. fangen, ertappen. 

Catherine, Stattjaune. 

Cattle, a. SSicb, aiinbmeb, n. 

Cause, J. Urfaoje,/.; ®<xi)i,f. v.a. Iaffen. 

Caution, >■ SBorfi^t ; SBarnung,/. 

Cautious, -ly. ad. Borfidjtig. 

Cavalcade, s. 3teiierjd)aar,/. 

Cavalier, ». DJetter, m. 

Cease, ». n. aufboreu. 

Celebrate, v. a. pretien, feterlio) begeben. 

Celebrated, a. bembmt, 

Celtic, a. tettifft). 

Cement, s. SBanb, n. 

Cement, v. a. jiifammenbangen. 

Central, a. central. 

Centre, s. OTUtelpuntt, m. 

Century, s. 3abr$unbevt, n. 

Ceremony, s. Oeprange, n.; Seremonte, 

/.; Uinftanb, m., geierli*)Ieit, /., §of» 

etiquette,/. 

Certain, a. genifj. 

Chagrin, t. Serbruf), Stager, m. 

Chain, s. SMte,/. 

Chair, >. ©tup, m. Easy-chair, 2ebn= 

flub)!, m. 

Chamber, «. ijimmer, n. 

Chamber-maid, s. staminermabtlien, n. 

Champion, s. .uampfer, §elb, m. 

Chance,;. (Selcgcnbcit,/., ijufatt, nt. by 

chance, jufatttg. 

Change^ v. a. ttnbern, rpetbfedi, bertmbern. 

v. ra. fid) anbern. change horses, bie 

Sfjfevbe roccbfcln (umfpaimcu). 
Change, s. SBerlnbetung, /.; Slenberung, 

/.; Sbufe,/. 

Chaplain, s. Stapetfan, (Staplan), m. 
Chaplet, 1. ftranj, m. 
Character, s. Gb_ara[ter, m. ; Sliifeben, n. ; 

§anbft6rift,/.; ©ajrift,/. act, maintain 

a character, porfielten. (of a play), s^ers 

fon,/. 



Characteristic(al), 0. djarafterijlifcb, . 
Charge, v.a. belaben; antlagcn; petpflta)= 

ten, forbem, berlangen. 
Charge, ». Slntlage, /.; Stngttff, to., fins 

bung,/.; to have charge of (purse), teas 

gen. 

Charles, Star!. 

Charm, «. o. entjudeti. t. 3auber, m. 
Chat, s. (Sejdiraats, n. 
Chattering, s. (Sejtpittdjer, ». 
Cheap, a. -ly. ad. moblfei!, bitttg. 
Check, v. a. (a torrent), fteuern. 
Cheek, s. SHSanqe,/ 
Cheerful, a. froblid). 
Chemist, s. Sbemiter, m. 
Chemistry, «. Sfyemie,/. 
Cherry, s. Itirfa)e,/. 
Chest, s. Stifle,/. 
Chide, v. a. ftfjettcn. 
Chief, a. ange[eb;(e)nfl; ^au))tfaa)Iia). 
Child, s. Sttnb, n. 
Childhood, «. Stlnbljeif,/. 
Chimerical, a. d)imari(a). 
Chimney, s. Starain, »., ©njornfiein, m. 
Chimney-sweeper, t. Sa)ornftemfeger, m. 
Chinese, a. tlniicfijcf). 
Chisel, s. 3D2ei|el, m. 
Choice, «. 9Bat)l,/. 
Choose, ». a. roadten, porjieljen, uouetl. 

Choose rather, rpoEen lieber. 
Chopper, s. Jjaimeffer, n. 
Christ, s. SijriftuS. 
Christendom, ». S^rifien^eil,/. 
Christian, a. djriftlhb. s. (Sfjrift, m. 
Chuckle, ». to a — , bis auf ba« Jlicb;em. 
Church, s. Stiraje,/. Established church, 

berrfcb.enbe Stirtt/e, anglicaniitbe Stiraje. St. 

Andrew's church, ©antt=anbrea8Kra)e. 

church-establishment, Stird)en=Sinrid)= 

lung,/., Stird)en»erfaffung, /. 
Churchyard, 1. Birajljof, m. 
Circle, s. JtreiS, m. 
Circuit, s. ffireiSlauf, m. 
Circulation, >. ftveiMauf, m. 
Circumnarigator, 1. SBeltumfegler, m. 
Circumstance, s. Uinftanb, mi., SBerBalb 

ni6, n. 
Citizen, i. Burger, m. ftabt,/. 

City, u. ©tabt, /. native city, 3Hutter= 
Civility, s. Mrtigfeit,/., Jreunbliajfett, /. 
Claim, s. Hnfpruo), m. have a claim on, 

Mnfprno) baben auf. ' 

Class, s. Jtlaffe,/. 
Classic, s. Stinffiter, m. 
Classical, a. cTaffijd). 
Clean, a. rein. 

Clear, a. -ly. ad. flat, rein; beutlid); un= 
ftbutbig. 

Clear up, v. a. auftlaren ; (profits) einnebs 
men; (of weather), ficb auftlaren. 
Clemency, s. (Snabe, SBJilbe,/. 
Clergy-man, s. ®cift!i$e(r), m. 
Clerk, s. (Scbulfe, m., Sojretber, m. 
Climate, s. §iiiirae[3jiricb, m., Slima, n. 
Clip, v. a. beftbneiben. 
Cloak, «. aKantct, m. 
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Clock, I. V$t,f. 

Clod, s. Slop, m. 

Close, «. a. mftblieficn. 

Close, a. (to= an) bidjt. 

Closed, a. gefdjloffen. 

Cloth, s. audi, re. oiled cloth, 5Sad;8= 

turf), «. 

Clothes, s.ph ffleiber, re. 
Cloud, s. 2Bolfe,/. . L m. 

Club, s. Jteule,/.; (Sefeujdjaft,/.; Stubb, 
Clustering, a. Ile&vtg. 
Clutch, s. Klaue,/. 
-Coal, s. ffoljle, /. coals of fire, feurige 

Stolen. 

Coalvessol, s. ft o§Ienfd)iff, n. 
Coast, s. SJujle,/. 
Coat, s. iKcd, m. coat of arms, s. 2Bap = 

penfd}ilb, m. 

Cocoa, s. ffafaobaum, m.; (Socogbaum, m. 
Cocoan ut, s. GbcoSnufi, /. 
Cold, a. fait; gefuI)lTo8. s. Statte, /. to 

be cold, fricrcii. to take (catch) cold, 

fid) erfalten. 

Collect, v. a. (amraeln. 
College, s. EoUegium, re. 
Colony, s. Siclome,/. 
Color, s. garde,/. — s, s.pl. gabnen, (pi.), 

gabne,/ 

Combat, s. Siampf, m. 
Combatant, s. SJcunpfer, m. 
Combination, s. SSerbinbung,/. 
Combine, v. a. oerbinben. 
Come, u. re. fommen. come in to one's 

assistance, ju — §ul?e toinmcn. come 

tlown, abfDimncn. come to pass, ficb ei= 

fullcn, gefrfjeben. come up, bovaiu, ber s 

auffommen. come off, bauon fommen. 

come after, folgen. to come, a. funftig. 
Come, int. roofitan! 9?un rooblan. 
ComfOrt, s. Sttofi, m.; 58equeinlid)teit,/. 
Comfortable, a. bequein. 
Command, v. n. bejeblen. i. fflofcH, m.; 

Ser.frfjaft,/. 

Commence, v. a. anfangen -, Jeginnen. 
Commission, s. fluftrag, rei.; Dffijters>a= 

tent, re.; Ginennung, /. 
Commit, v. a. anceitcauen; begeben 
Commodity, s. SBaare,/. 
Common, a. gemein, gew&^nltd). 
Common-sense, s. gepunber (5D?enfd)en)* 

bevftanb, m. 
Communicate, v. u. mittbcUcn, in S3ev= 

bmbuug ftefien. 

Communication, s. Umgang, m. 
Coniiuunion, s. §lbenbmal)I, re. 
Companion, s. ©euofi, m.; ©efabrte(t) m. 
Company, *. GDinpagnie,/.; ©efeUfdjaf t, /. 
Compassion, s. ■Mil.iciuH (mil), re. 
Compel, v. a. ;nmigen, bewegen. 
Compilation, s. ©ammlung,/. 
Complain, v. n. fid) beflagcu (ubev = of) 

(bei = to). 

Complaint, s. Jrtaae,/.; Kvantbeit,/ 
Complaisant, a. gefadig, boftidj. 
Complete, a. nouenbet. v. a. poflftanbtg 

macijea, poUcntcn, ju ©tanbe bringen. 



Complexion, ». ®efid)t8farbe,/. 

Complicated, a. rerraidelt. 

Compliment, 5. Gowpliment, n. v. a. be= 

loben (wegen). 
Comply, ». n. ttiUfaBren, nadjgebeti. 
Compose, v. a. befieben (au6). 
Composition, s. ^JufaiiiincnTc^una, /.; 

©til, m. taste in composition, etit, m. 
Composure, 5. gaffung,/. 
Comprehend, v. a. jufammenfaffen; Be= 

gteifen, pevfteben. 
Comptroller, s. Dberauffeb>r, m. 
Conceal, v. a. uer^eblen, ucvfiecfcn, petbet> 

gen. 

Concealment, s. SBerfictf, ». 
Conceivable, a. etbenflid). 
Conceive, v. a. faffen, begteifen. 
Concern, s. Sbeilnabme,/.; ©orge,/. 
Concerned, p. & a. betrubt; betbetltgt. 
Concerning, pr. betreffenb, iiBer. 
Concert, v. a. fibevbenfen. 
Conclude, v. a. (djliepen, pd) entfdjtiejsen. 
Concur, v. re. — in opinion, ubcremftiin= 

men. 

Condemn, v. a. tjerbammen, Beruttbciten. 
Condemnation, s. SQerbammung,/. 
Condescend, v. n. fid) berablaffen; geruben. 
Condition, s. 3u(tanb, m.; V!c6en8ocvl)alt= 

nt^, re.; Sebingung,/. 
Conducive, a. bebiiiflidi. 
Conduct, s. SBetragen, re. 
Conduct, v. a. cerroalten; geteiten, bcgfels 

ten, fubven. conduct about, becum fu^» 

ren, rebigiven. 

Conductor, s. Stnfubter, m. 
Confederacy, s. S9unbni§, n. 
Confer, v. a. erroetien. 
Conference, s. Untenebung, /. 
Confess, v. a. befennen, gefleben. 
Confession, s. l«fftanbni'ji; SSetenntni^, n. 
Confide, v. a. anuertrauen. 
Confidence, s. SSevtvauen, n. 
Confidential, a. Devtraulid). 
Confine, v. a. befebvanfen. 
Confinement, s. SSeiT)aftung, /. 
Confirm, v. a. beftatigen, betua^en. 
Confiscate, v. a. conftScireu. 
Conform, v. re. fid) jd)iden in. 
Comformable, a. angemeffen. conform- 
ably to the laws of nature, natucgem&fj. 
Confounded, a. befebamt. 
Confuse, v. a. oerroirven. 
Confusion, 5. SSertmrrung,/. 
Congeal, v. re. gefrteven. 
Congratulate, v. a. beglfnftmtn?djen. 
Congratulation, s. @ludn)unfd), m. 
Congress, s. Stong'rejj, m. 
Conjecture, s. SRutbntafiung,/. 
Conjugal, a. cbrlicb. 
Connect, v. a. uerbinben. 
Connections, s. SSermanbten; pi. 
Connexion, s SSerbinbung,/. 
Conquer, «. a. befiegen. 
Conqueror, $■ ©ieger, m. 
Conscience, ». ®en)ifjen, n. 
Conscientious, a. -ly. ad. getuinen^aft. 
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Consecrate, v. a. wclfjen. 

Consent) <■ (Siminu'igung, /.; i>. «. eimoils 

ligen. 
Consequence, ». golge,/. inconsequence 

of, in, ju S«ge. 

Consequent, a. -ly. ad. folglid). 
Consider, t>. a. bctradjteu, Ejallen fur, 

fd)afcen; — one's self, fid) Ijalttn. 
Considerable, a. nnfefmlid). 
Consideration, s. SKuiIft(^t, /.; in con- 
sideration of, fur, gegen. 
Consist, (of) = (au«), «. ». oefte$en. 
Consistent, a. ubereinftimmenb. 
Console, v. a. trbften. 
Conspiracy, s. 58erfa)tt>6rang,/. 
Constant, o. -ly. ad. bcftanCtg, bcljartlid). 
Constitute, i>. a. auSmadjen. 
Construct, v. a. ercidjten, bauen, erbauen. 
Construction, s. Sou, m. 
Consular, a. confularifti). 
Consult, i'. a. urn SNcitt) fragen, befragen. 
Consultation, s. SBevatbjdjlagung, / 
Consume, v. a. perjefrren. 
Consumption,!. SJerbrennung, /.; 3Ju8= 

je^rung,/. (disease). 
Contagion, s. Sendee, /. 
Contain, v. a. in fid) faffen, ctitt alien. 

contain one's self (refrain), fid) ent- 

lMlten. 

Contempt, s. Serarfjtung, /. 
Contend, o. n. [tteiten; bebaupten. 
Content, 5. !3n$aU, m. content one's 

self, v. n. fid; begniigen. 
Contention, s. Strcit, to. 
Contiguous, a. bemidibavt. 
Continent, s. geftlanb, «. 
Continual, -ly. ad. fovh»&1)«nb, Jeflanbta. 
Continuance, s. goitftkung, gortbauer,/. ; 

2Iufentbalt, m. 
Continuation, s. gortfefeung, /. 
Continue, v. a. f mtfefeen ; v. n.bauern, f oris 

bauern, immer fein, bleiben — (to do,) 

fcvner (tt)un). 

Continuing, s. gortfefeung, /. 
Contract, v. a. (a debt), mcitSen, fcfrliefien. 
Contrary, J>r. entgegengefefet, jutmber, 

gegen; im SDiberfprud) mit. *. ®egens 

tljcit, n. on the contrary, im ©egcnt'^eil, 

bingegen. 

Contrast, v. a. tontraftiten, entgegenfcfeen. 
Contribute, v. a. niitroirfcn. 
Contrive, v. n. eS babinbnngen. 
Convenient, a. frequent, gelegen. 
Conversation, s. (Sefptad), ».; Unterre= 

t>u«3,/. 

Converse, v. n. fid) untevbailcn 
Conveyance, t. gufrvmcrt, n. 
Convict, v. a. uberfubmi. 
Convince, v. a. iibevjeugen. 
Cook, s. Sod), m. ; ff frdjin, /. v. a. jube» 

reiten. 

Copper, s. (coin), ffiupfctrauiije, /. 
Copper-color, s. Bupferfarbe, /. 
Coppercolored, a. fupferfarben. 
Copy-money, s. fipnorar, n. 
Coquetry, s. ffioletterle,/. 



Coral-reef, s. SloraOenriff, n. 
Corn, s. ©etreibe, n. 
Corner, s. SBintet, m. ; Scte,/. 
Corporal, a. ISrpevlid). 
Corporeal, a. forpevitdr, ftnntidi. 
Correct, v. a. oer&effetn; tabeln. 
Correspondence(cy), >. Somfoonbenj,.^ 
Correspondent, s. storrefponbent, m. 
Cost, v. n. toften. 
Cottage, »• Jjutte, /. 
Cotton, s. Saumwotle, /. 
Conch, s. Sager, rc. 

Council,!. SRatl),™.; ftirdjeraerfammlung,/. 
privy council, gebeimer SRdft), m. 
Count, s- ©vof, m. 
Count, v. a. ja^len- 
Countenance, ». Slngcftc^t, ». 
Counter, s. Sabentifd), m. 
Country, s. ©egenb, /.; Sanb, ».; £el« 

Country-house, >. tanbfrauS, n. 
Countryman, s. (compatriot) Canfccmann, 

m.\ (rustic) Sanbmann, m. 
Country-people, s. Sanbleute, pi. 
Country-seat, >. Santfu), m. 
County, s. spcevinj,/. 
Courage, s. SHut^, m.; Stapferteit,/. 
Courageous, a. mutliig. 
Course, s. Sauf, iSang, m.; 3Iid)tung,/.; of 

course, folglid); imturlidi. 
Court, s. §of; (SeridjtS^of, m.; (Serinjt, k. 

court-of-justice, ©erid)t, n. 
Courtier, *. l>fr[Iing, m. Courtiers, Jgofa 

leute. 

Court-yard, s. SDvplafe, m. 
Cousin, >. ySctter, m.; 9J!ubme,/. 
Cover, v. a. beden, bebeden; bctn&nteln. 
Covered, (with paper) (of a book), mit 

SPoyiev ubevjogen. 
.Coward, a. -ly. feig. 
Cowardice, s. geig^eit,/. 
Cradle, s. SUSieae,/. 
Crawl, d. a. tricdicn. crawl out, 6ctou8= 

tticdjen. 

Crazy, a. gcfrwdjlid). 
Creature, s. <Se!cbopf, n. 
Credit, «. a. glauben. letter of credit, 

s. Svebitbvief, m.; Gvebitio, n. 
Credulity, s. Seid)tgtaubigteit,/. 
Credulous, a. Icidjtgioufrig. 
Crew, s. Sdjiffsoolf, ».; 5Kannfd)oft,/. 
Crier, s. StuSrufer, «». 
Crime, s. 5Berbred)en, n. 
Critic, s. fl rttifer, m. 
Critical, a. fvitifd). 
Crop, ». a. obipeiben, difreffen. 
Cross, s. iiteuj, n. 
Cross, d. a. ^inuberfcSsn, uberldjreiten, 

fd)n)immen ufret. 
Crowd, 5. $ebv&nge, n. — v. a. brangen. 

crowd round, umviugen. 
Crown, s. H rone, /. 
Crucifix, s. K'rucifij, ». 
Cruel, a. gvaujara. 
Cruelty, s. Stnufomleit,/. 
Cruiser, s. ftreujci, m 
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Crusade, s. Rreujjug, m. 

Cry, v. n. (scream) fd)rcten; (weep) meis 
nen. — out, au3rufen. v. a. (for sale 
or advertisement) au&ufen, auSjdjeUen. 
Cries, s. ©efdjtei, re 

Culpable, a. ftbulbig. 

Crying, s. ®efu)rei, re., aBeinert, ». 

Cultivate, v. a. uugbilcen. 

Cultivation (land), s. WuSSilbung,/., fflau, 
3tilbau, m. 

Cunning, a. fdjlau. 

Cup, s. Seiner, m., SEaffe, /. 

Curate, s. $farrer, m. 

Curiosity, ». ©eijenSroui'bigleit, /., SReu* 
giec, SHeugierbe, /. ; with no curiosity, 
nia)t genau. inquisitive curiosity, sRajes 
roeiSIjeit. 

Curious, a- merfrourbig, fonberbar. 

Current, s. ©trom, m.; down the cur- 
rent, ftromsabiuavte', Better unten. 

Curse, v. n. fludjen. 

Curtain, s SSortjang, m. 

Custody, s. §aft,/. 

Custom, s. (Sebraudi, m., Oewotjndcit, /., 
©itte,/. 

Custom-house, 5. 3oll()aug, n. Custom- 
house-officer, 3oUbeamtete(r), m. 

Cut, v. a. fdjneiben, oufjdjneibcn. cut off, 
abfdjneiben, abbauen. , 

Cut, s. ©dmitt, SJicb, 111. 

Cutler, s. uKeffcrfdjmieb, m. 

Cutter, s. Putter, m. 

Cutting, s. (— off), Sofuiig (oon),^ 

D. 

Dagger, s. SDoIdj, m. 

Daily, a. tagtid). 

Dalinatia, £)almatten. 

Damage, v. a. bejdjabigen. 

Damsel, s. SJiawbcn, re. 

Dance, v. re. tangen. 

Dancing, s. Xanjen, »•. 

Danger, s. (Sefo^r,/. 

Dangerous, a. gef<u)rlidj. 

Danube, ®onau,/. 

Daring, a. tiilin. I dare say, (jcroij. 

Dark, a. buniel. 

Dastard, -]y, ad. feig. 

Daughter, s. SEodjter, /.; daughter-in- 
law, tSd)iijiegertod)tev, /. 

Dauphin, (French king's eldest son), s. 
©aupbiii, m. 

Dawn, i'. a. bammetn, tagen. 

Day, s. SEag, m. day by day, mit jcbcm 
SEage. 

Dead, a. tobt. 

Deadly, a. tobflid). 

Deal, s. Stfeeit, m. a good deal, a great 
deal, bid, icbr. v. a. deal (a blow), t>er- 
fefcen. 0. re. banbeln. 

Dealing, s. Honcbmcn, re. 

Dean, s. CDclan, m. 

Dear, a. tbeuer; >. ©ctic6ic(t), licb, m. &/. 



Death, ». Sob, m. bed of death, Kob= 
Sett, n. . 

Debate, ». 5Bovtoed)fef, m. 
Debauchery, s. 'Jlusjcbmcifung,/. 
Debt, s. ©cbutb, /. 

Decapitation, s. gnt^auptung, Jjinrid)* 
rung,/. 

Decease, v. re. fterSen. 
Deceit, *. SBetrug. m. 

Deceive, ». a. betrugen, taufdjen, anfutyren. 
Deception, ». SHetvug, m. 
Decide, u a. entfdjeiben. 
Decipherer, s. Sntjiffever, m. 
Decision, s. (Sntfdjetbung,/. 
Decisive, a. entjdjetbenb. 
Deck, «. SBevbeil, re. 
Declaration, s. Srfiirung,/. 
Declare, i>. a. erflaren. declare for, fto) 
entiftjeiben ; declare off, ertUren, runbmeg 
fid) (ogfagen- 
Decline, v. a. aMeftnen. 
Decorate, v. a. uerjicren 
Decrepit, a. abgeUbt. 
Dedicate, v. a. mibmen. 
Deem, v. a. batten fur. 
Deep, a. -ly, ad. tief. 
Defeat, ». a. bereiteln. 1. Slieberlage,/. 
Defect, s. ®e6ter, m. 
Defence, s. SBert^eibigung,/. 
Defenceless, a. fd)uyij8, »evt^elblgung8(o8. 
Defend, v. a. fc&ufcen (gegen), uertbeibigen. 
Defendant, s. sBetlagtefr), m. 
Defensive, a. befenfio. 
Defray, v. a. befti'eiten. 
Degree, s. ©tab, m., SHang, m. in some 
degree, einigermajien. (academic), 
.Sffluvbe, /. —of M. A., aHagijterinurbe. 
medical degree, 55octDrs(Ssamen, n. 
Deign, v. n. gevuben. 
Delay, v. a. aufjctoie&en. s. SJerjug, m. 
Delegate, s. 8tbgeorbnete(r), m. 
Deliberate, a. bebad)tfam. 
Delicacy, s. Selitateffe,/., SederBifjen, m„ 
jartgefu^l, re. 
Delicious, a. Ibftlid). 

Delight, j. greube, /. «. o. freuen, entjud'en. 
Delighted, a erfceut. 
Deliver, v. a. auMiejeni; (message), au8= 
vidjten, ubevlief.rn. 
Deliverance, s. Ueberlteferang, / 
Deliverer, *. ©rretter, m. 
Delude, v. a. betrugen, toufdjen. 
Demand, v. a. forbevn, ftagen, ueclangen, 
anbalten ura. 
Demise, s. SCob, m. 
Demolish, v. a. oernidjten 
Denmark, CDanemarF, n. 
Denote, v. a. antigen. 
Denounce, v. a. anjeigen. 
Deny, v. a. twrneinen, fagen baj.... 

nid)t 

Depart, *. re. ir-cggctit 11. 
Departure, s. 3lbreife,jf. 
Depend, v. re. ab6cingen', fid) uerloffen. 
Dependency, s. iBeiifeung, /., Hefenngig* 
feit, /. 
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Deposit, 11. a, ntebcriegen, in SSertbafyrung 
geben, ablcgen. s. S8em>al)rgut, re. 

Depot, s SBavtefaal, m., (Depot, re. 

Deprive, v. a. bnngcu urn, beraubcn 

Deputation, s. (Deputation,/. 
, Derange, u. a. ftijren. 

Derive, v. a. abteiten, jie^en. to be de- 
rived, entfprir.geu, geroaljren. 

Dervise, s. 3)ern>ifdj_, ire. 

Descend, »■ re. abftcigcn. 

Describe, v. a. befchreibon 

Description, s. 23e[d)reibung,/. 

Desert, s. SHSitfte,/. 

Desert, v. a. periafjen. 

Deserve, t'. a. berbienen. 

Design, s. aiovimben, re-, Hbfidjt,/., $tan,ra. 

Designedly, ad. abficiitlicy. 

Desire, s. SBerlangen, re. v. a. ttninfdjen, 
sevlangen, bitten, emmnfdjen. 

Desirous, a. nunfdjenb. become de- 
sirous, tbuujclien. 

Desist, v. re. a bftcf)cn. 

Desk, 5. SfSuIt, re. 

Desolation, s. Serroufrung, EinBbe, 

Despair, s. Seritoeiftung,/. 

Despatch, see dispatch. 

Desperate, a. perroegen. 

Despise, v. a. perad}ten. 

Despondence (cy), s. aSerjrcciflung,/. 

Destroy, u. a. jctftorcn. 

Destruction, s. Untergang, m., 3«[to= 
rung, /. 

Destructive, a. jerftSrenb. 
. Detain, v. a. juvuiff)alten. 

Determination, s. @ntfd)eibung, 

Determine, v. re. (fid>) eiitfdjUcfien 

Determined, a. emfdilefjen. 

Detest, v. a. perabftijeuen. 

Device, 5. Qntrourf, m. 

Devil, s. 'Icufcl, ire. 

Devise, v. a. etfmnen. 

Devote, v. a. ergeben. 

Devotion, *. iQingcbung, /. Book of de- 
votion, (Scbct'bun), re. 

Devour, v. a. pcrfcblingen, freffen, auffreffen. 

Dexterity, s. <9eroanbt§eit, gertigtcit, /. 

Diabolic, a. teufttfd). 

Diamond, s. Qiainant, ire. a. biamanten. 

Dictate, v. a. porfagen. 

Dictionary, s. SBottevbua), ». 

Die, v. re. jlerben. 

Differ, v. n. uc rfdjietcn Jcin. 

Difference, s. Unterfcbieb, m., ©treitigs 
teit,/. 

Different, a. pcrfrfiicbcn. 

Difllcult, a. [cbroierig. 

Difliculty, *. ©rtjioierigteit,/. 

Diffuse, n. a. Dcvbreiten. 

Diffused, a. perbveitet. 

Dig, (i. a. graben (for = naa}). 

Dig up, v. a. aufgraben. 

Dignity, *• SBfivbe,/. 

Dilemma, a. SSerlegenljctt, /. 

Din, s. fiarm, rn., t&etummei, re. 

Dine, v. re. (ju SIHittng) fpeifen. 

Dining-room, s. topetjcjtmmer, n. 



Dinner, «. 3Rtttag8ma$(, »., SMittagS. 

effen, n. 
Dionysius, CDicntiS. 
Direct, a. gerabe. -Iy, <k(. gerabe, iinmtt. 

telbar. v. a. rictjten lajfen, anorbnen, aufs 

geben. 

Direction, «. SRtcfjtung, Seitung,/. 
Director, s. Setter, m. 
Dirty, a. fdjmutjtg. 
Disabled, a. Eampfunfa))tg. 
Disadvantageous, a. nadjttieilig (fur). 
Disaffection, s. 9ftij»ergnugni, re. 
Disagree, v. re. uneinig rccrben . 
Disagreement, s. SRifjtjeHigteit, /. 
Disappoint, v. a. perciteln, tiufdjen. 
Disappointment, s. SBereitelung,/. 
Disapprove of, v. a. mifibiltigen. 
Discern, v. a. lbotjrntljmen. 
Discharge, v. a. entlajfen. 
Disconcerted, a. bcrlegen, aufjer Saffung 

gebracb.t. 

Disconcert, v.a.'(einen) tnifjmutf)ig madjen. 
Discontinue, v. a. beenbigen. 
Discourage, v. a. entmuttfigen. 
Discourse, «. (Sefpvid), n. v. a. fpredjen. 
Discover, v. a. uerfpuren, entbeAen, ojfcn» 

boten. 

Discovery, s. Entbedung,/. 
Discretion, s. SBelieben, re. 
Discussion, s. Oefprad), re. 
Disease, s. itrontticit,/. 
Disengage, v. a. tierauSbringen. 
Disfigure, v. a. entftelten. 
Disgrace, s. ©d)anbe,/. 
Disguise, v. a. berftetteit. 
Dish, s. ©oeife,/. 
Dishonesty, s. Unreb(id)teit,/. 
Disinclined, a. abgeneigt. 
Dismal, a. grafiltd). - 
Dismount, v. re. abfielgen. 
Dispatch, b. a. tobten; (execute at once), 

binvidjtcii (affen. 
Dispel, v. a. bevireiben. 
Disperse, v. a. jcrfireuen. 
Dispersion, s. ^ciftrcuung,/. 
Display, v. a. entfatten, jur Sdjau ftelten. 
Displease, v. re. mififaUen. 
Displeased, a. ungufrieben, aufgebradjt. to 

be displeased, e3 ubet net)men. 
Displeasure, s. UnroiUen. m., SSerbrujj, )». 
Dispose, v. a. (distribute), oertljciten. 
Disposed, p. & a. geneigt. 
Disposition, s. 91c igung, /., Stntage,/., (Sc> 

rautb,6art, /., ©eflnnung, /., ©utinut^ig. 

fcit, /. 

Disputation, s. 'IMSputivcn, re. 
Dispute, ii. n. ftrei.cn, biSputircn. s. 

©treit, m. 
Disquiet, s. Untune, /. 
Dissatisfied, a. unjufrieben. 
Dissenter, s. SlubcrSglaubiger, m. 
Dissolution, a. 9(ufl5|ung,/. 
Dissolve, ». a. auflefcn. 
Dissuade, v. a. obratben. 
Distance, s. Qutfernung, SBeite,/. at no 

great distance, nid)t feme. 
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Distant, a. entfernt. 

Distasteful, a. (to), jimuber. 

Distemper, s. Sh-anfijeit,/. 

Distiller, s. aSramitroeinbremter, m. 

Distinctj -ly. ad. unterfttjieben; beutlict). 

Distinction, of, a. angefeljen. 

Distinguish, v. a. uiiterf$eiben. distin- 
guish one's self, ficB auSjeicBneit. 

Distract, v. a. aL^iebeu. 

Distress, ». SBcrfummerung,/., Sttoff), /. 

Distressing, n. fd)inei-jlid), peinlid). 

District, s. SBcjM, m. 

Disturb, v. a. ftiircii, tr&Ben, bcmtrutjigeii, 
in iicvlt gen licit Bringen. 

Dive, v. n. untertaua)en. 

Divert, v. a. Beluftigen. 

Divide, v. a. tBeilen, abtljctlctt. 

Divine, a. goitlid). s. ©eiftlidje(r), m. 

Division, s. HbtBeilung,/. 

Divulge, i'. a. auSBreiten. 

Do, ii. n. t()im, madjcn; au§fu6ren; do 
(honor), eriuetfen; imperative (for ur- 
gent request), title. 

Doctor, s. Slvjt, ffiotlot, m. 

Doctrine, s. Be^re, jf. 

Document, «. Uvtunbe,/. 

Dog, s. $unb, m. 

Dollar, s. Stealer, m. 

Dolphin, s. 'Dclpfiin, m. 

Domestic, a. BausltA). domestic estab- 
lishment, §au§^alt, m. 

Donkey, s. ISfel, to. 

Door, «. lb uv,/. 

Dormant, a. jdilajcnb, gef,eim. 

Doubt, «. a. & ii . jiocifobi, bejmeifetn. s. 
^meifel, m.; no- doubt, fd)on. 

Doubtful, a. jroeifelbaft. 

Down, pr. nieber. 

Doivnn'urd(s), ad. luceetrearta, t;inab. 

Doze, s. ©ctjlumniev, wi. 

Dozen, s. Sufcenb/ n. 

Dr., SDr., Soct. 

Drag, i). a. jieten. 

Drama, s. SDrama, «., ©djaufptel, n. 

Drapery, s. SDIantel, m. 

Draw, ti. a. jiebcn ; Bringen, nottigen (in- 
to, ju); (attention), lenteu, rid)ten; (of 

a ship) (water), einlaffen; — out (in ar- 
ray) aufftelten; — out, 6erau»jiebcii ; — 

on (one's self), jiuteljen. 

Drawer, s. ©djublabe,/. 

Drawing, s. £e icfynung, /. drawing up, 

s. Sntiocrfen, n. 

Drawing-room, «. (SefeBfdjafis'jttnmer, n. 

Dread, v. a. eifduccfcn. 

Dreadful, o. fcSirectlid). 

Dress, s. Wuug, m. v. a. anfteiben, pufcen. 

dress in, fdjmucfen mit. 
Drink, v. a. k n. trinSen, faufen. give 

drink, Iaffen trinlen. 
Drive, v. a. treiben,negtKioen; jagen. v.n. 

faf)ttn. drive on, jufaBren, fottfaBven. 

drive out, auStreiBen. drive to despair, 

in SJerjnieiflung Bringen. 
Droll, «. ggojfenreifiet, m. 
Drop, d. ». fatten; v. a. fatten Iaffen. 



Drown, v. n. ertrittlen. 

Drowning, s. (SrlrmEeu, n. 

Drowsy, a. fcfelaflig. 

Drunk,a. betnmteu. 

Drunkenness, «. SEruntenfjeit /. 

Dry, a. trocfen. v. a. trocfnen. dry up, 

nbtroctr.en. 
Duck, s. Gnte, /. 
Due, a. uerfdUen, fJHig, tit-eft. to be due, 

gebubren. 
Duel, 1 s. SDuett, n. 
Duke, s. Jperflog, to. 
Dull, a. einfaltig, bumm. 
Dulness, s. (of business) ^tau$ett,/. 
Dumb, a. ftumm. 
Duration, 8. Sealer, /. 
During, pr. tta^tenb. 
Dusk, s. SiitBtud) ber 5Kac[)t, m. 
Dusky, a. buntel. 
Dusty, a. ftaubtg. 
Dutch, a. botlaiibifc!). 
Dutiful, a. eBretBiettg. 
Duty, «. spfticBt,/. on — ; im iBienfl. 
Dwarf, s. 3n>«g, m. 



E. 

Each, pn. jeber, jebe, jebeS, bet Sine obet 

bee -.'Inhere, each other, einanbec. 
Ear, s. Dbv, n. 
Early, o. ad. fruJ). early part of life, 

jungeve 3il)re. 
Earn, n. a. erioerBen. 
Earnest, a. cvnfttid). 

Earth, s. gebe, /. on earth, auf Srben. 
Ease, s. Seirbtigteit,/. 
East, s. Often, m. 
Eastern, a. oftlid), ottentalifd). 
Easy, o. -ily, ad. Ieic6.t, ruf)ig, fret. , 
Eat, v. a. & n. efjen; fceffen. 
Ebb, s. (SBbe,/.; SBeifatt, m. 
Ecclesiastic(al), a. geiftltd). 
Econoinic(al), o. fparfam. 
Economizer, s. ^pai-er,m. economizer ol 

time, ^eitfparer, m. 
Economy, s. ©porfamleit,/. 
Edge, s. ©djarfe,/.; iHanb, m. 
Edifice, s. (Sk-bnube, n. 
Edition, s. ffluftaae, /. 
Education, s. Si-jie^ung, /. 
Edward, Qbuarb, 
Eel, s. Stal, m. 
Effect, s. SBivfung, /.; Otfolg, m. v. a. 

beinirfen. 

Effort, s. anftrengung,/. 
Egg, s. Gt, n. 
Eighty, a. adjtaig. 
Elder, a. alter. 
Elect, v. a. em>at)ten. 
Elegance, s. 3'' [ " a )''Ui/. 
Elegant, a. iDoBtgebilbet, jier(id), gefc^mact= 

nott. 
Element, s. GU-raent, n.; SBeftanbtfjeii, m.\ 

atnfangSgrunbe, m.pl. 
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Elevate, v. a. erbcbjn, erfyeben. 
Eloquence, s. fflerebfamfeit,/. 
Else, anything else, SJUcS Slnbere. 
Elude, v. a. entrotfdjen. 
Embark, ». re. fid) einfd)iffett. 
Embarrass, v. a.pevroirren. 
Embarrassed, a. in iicvlegenteit. 
Embarrassment, s. ajcvlccjenl)cit, /. 
Embitter, v. a. perbittevn. 
Embrace, v. a. umavmen; (a proposal), 

aiiiiu'ly.iicn. s. Umarmung,/. 
Embroidery, s. ©tidetci,/. 
Emerald, s. ©maragb, m. 
Eminence, s. SEalent, n. 
Eminent, a. f.od), ausgeieiajnet. 
Emotion, s. ii ulirung, /. 
Emperor, s. siaiier, m. 
Emphasis, 5. 9iad)bvud, m. 
Empire, s. ilicict;, re. 
Employ, i>. a. cirtftettcn; antoenben; Se= 

fdjaftigen. employ one's self (meddle), 

fid; miidicn. 
Employer, s. principal, m. 
Empress, s. flaiferin,/. 
Empty, a. leer. 

Enable, u. a. in Stanb fefcen ; fS^tfl madjen. 
Encamp, u. a. & re. (fid)) lagern. 
Enclose, v. a. einjdiliefjen. 
Encourage, v. a. befeen, cmfeuevn. 
Encouragement, s. Srmutt)igung,/. 
End, s. ffinbe, re.; Syifee,/.; Sob, m.; at 

an end, am Gnbc. t>. a. beenbigen. 
w. n. auftybrert. 
Endear, v. a. teener marften. 
Endeavour, s. SJejtwben, re., SBeftabung, 

/. u. ». fud)en, fid) bemuben, «etfud}en. 
Endow, v. a. begaben. 
Endure, v. a. evbulben, ertragen. 
Enemy, s. fjeinb, m. 
Energy, s. SE&attraft,/.; SBotrae,/. 
Engage, u. a. anftellen; engagiren; (to be 

engaged, occupied in), befcbMtigt rait. 

u. n. fid; einlaffen; fid) oerbuiblidj modjen; 

ben ffampf beginnen. 
Engaged, a. (involved), pcrroidelt. 
Engagement, s. SSerpfanbung; Sinlabung, 

/. 
English, a. englifd). Englishman, Gng= 

laiifcr, m. 

Enjoy, v. a. effteuen, genie jjen. 
Enjoyment, s. ®enufs, m. 
Enlightened, a. aufgetlart. 
Enlist, v. a. anmcrben. 
Enmity, s. SJeinbfdjaft,/. 
Enough, ad. genug. 
Enraged, a. ipiitbenb, jorttig. 
Entangle, i>. o. pevreid'etn. 
Enter, v. a. t)ineinge§en, eintaten. 
Enterprise, s. Unternebmung, /. 
Entertain, v. a. untcrbaUen; temirt^cn. 

entertain a design, 8lbfid)t faffen. 
Enthusiast, s. ©djroarmer, m. 
Eiitlmsiastir(al), a. fdjroarmevifd). 
Entice, v. a. rrijen. 
Entire, -ly. ad. gem,, ganjlid). 
Entitled, to be, v. n. (ilnfprud) $aben'auf. 



Entreat, v. a. bitten. 

Environs, i.pl- UmgeSmtg,/. 

Envy, s. SHeio, m. 

Epitaph, s. ©rabfdjrifr,/. 

Epoch, ». 3ctt,/. 

Equal, a. -ly. ad. gtcid)mafjig. a. u. gteidj 

fein. 

Equality, s. ®!eidjr)eir,/. 
Equipage, s. SluSruftung ; Equipage,/. 
Erect, v. a. ercitbten. a. aufredjt. 
Errand, s. Sluftvag, m . (send) on errands, 

urn 2luftvage ju beforgen. 
Error, «. Stct^um, m. 
Escape, v. n. entvinnen, entlommen, ent= 

ge^en. s. Gnttommen, n. 
Especial, -ly. ad. befonbere. 
Esquire, «. (— Esq.), §etr — . 
Essay, s. Muf ia^, m. 
Establish, v. a. erridjten. 
Establishment, *. 93ebovbe,/. ; church — , 

s. Siivd)en=6invid)tuitj,./".; domestic—, 

s. ijou8t)alt, m. ; religious — , s. iilo= 

fler, n. 
Estate, e. SSermojen, n.; ©i|j, m,; Sanbs 

fife. m. 

Esteem, *. §ou)fd)a6ung,/.; adjtung,/. 
Estimate, s. © dialling,/. 
Etiquette, s. Stitette, /. 
Europe, (Suvopa. 

European, *. @uropaer, m. a. europaifd). 
Even, ad. eben. not even, nidjt eiumal. 

even though, trenn gleid). 
Evening, s. \Hbenb m. 
Event, s. Sreignifi, m.; SSegeben^eit, /. 
Ever, ad. je, iemalS, immer. forever, 

immerfort, immer unb emig. 
Everlasting, a: immerroaljrenb. 
Every, a. jeber. every one, 3'i>«mann. 

•everywhere, itberalf. everything, ?llle3. 
Evidence, s. ^jeuijnifj, m.; BeireiS, m. 
Exact, a. -ly, ad. genau. v. a. fnbern; 

befeblen. 

Exalt, v. a. ev^SScn. 

Examination, s. '$ruf ung ; Unterfudjung,/. 
Examine, v. a. unterfudjen, prufen. 
Example, s. SBeifpiel, SJiuftcr, ». 
Exceed, v. a. ubertreffen. 
Excel, v. n. fid) ausjcidinen. 
Excellence, s. SBevbienft, m. 
Excellency, «. Gjcellenj,/. 
Excellent, a. povlvcfflidi. 
Except, pr. duSgenommen. 
Excess, s. Uebermafi, n. 
Excessive, a. -ly. ad. utcrmafiig; ii6er= 

Weben; aufjevjt. 
Exchange, v. a. reedjfcln, taufdjen. i. 

Saufd), m. 

Excite, v. a. eiregen. 
Exclaim, v. n. auSrafen. 
Exclamation, s. Slugvuf, m. 
Exclusion, 5. ^luefdiUcfuing, /. 
Exclusive, of, a. abgereebnet. 
Excuse, v.a. entfd)ulbigen. excuse one's 

self (from), fid) entfdjulbigen (roegen). J. 

Mu«rebe,/.; Sntfd)nlbigung, ffievjei^ung,^ 
Execute, v. a. beforgen, Dolljicfccn. 
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Execution, s. StuSfflbrung; §inrid)tung,/. 

Executioner, s. genter, m. 

Exercise, s. UeBung. (riding) exercise, 

iRettubung,/. 
Exert, v. a. anfirengen. 
Exertion, s. SScmubuiig./. 
Exhaust, v. a. erjdjbpfcn. 
Exhibit, v. a. auSuben, auSjtetlen. 
Exhort, i'- a. mnabnen. 
Existence(cy), t. SDafein, n.; Cebcn, ». 
Ex-king, s. uormaliger sionij. 
Expand, v. a. auSfpannen. 
Expect, v. a. ermavten. 
Expectation, s. Grnmttung,/. 
Expedience(cy),s. SRatblidJteit, /. 
Expedient, s. flKiltel, SKot^mitttl, it. 
Expedition, s. gelbjug, m.; UntetfiidjungS* 

retfe,/.; (Sspebitton,/. 
Expeditious, a. burtig. 
Expel, v. a. roegtreiBen. 
Expense, >. (-«pi.) Soften,/ pi. 
Expensive, a. tbeuev, foftfpietig. 
Experience, s. Svfabrung, /. i>. a. erfaB= 

ren, (eiben. • 

Experiment, s. SSerfui), m.; Erperiment, n. 
Expiration, s. Umlaut, m. ; Hbl a uf, m. 
Explain, v. a. crflaten. 
Explanation, s. (Srflarung,/. 
Explore, ». a. auc-forfrfjcn. 
Expose, ii. a. auSfefeen, auSftetten. 
Expostulate, v. n. ftteitett. 
Express, v. a. auSbvucfen. 
Expression, s. SluSbi'urt, m. 
Exquisite, a. auSerlefen. 
Extend, v. a. auSfti'ecfen; v. n: fid) aus; 

bebnen. 

Extensive, a. auggebeBnt. 
Extinguish, v. a. auglbfd)en, oertitgen. 
Extract, 5. StuSjug, m. 
Extraordinary, a. aufserarbentlidj. 
Extravagance, s. 5Berfd)roenbung,/. 
Extreme, -ly. ad. aujerft,' 66d)[t. 
Extricate, v. a. beraugtwcteln. 
Exult, v. n. frobtotfen. 
Eye, 5. Huge, n. 

F. 

Face, s. (ScfuSt, «. 

Facility, s. Seidjtigtett,/. 

Fagot, s. ffielle,/. 

Fail, ». m. bcrfeblcn, mtpiigen, ermangeln, 

mangctn. 

Failure, t. ge^lfdjlagen, n. 
Faint, a. fcbuxidv 
Fair, a. bubjcb; tein; fd)5n. s. 3a6rs 

tnaUt, m. 
Faith, s. ©taubc, nt., Serene, /. want of 

faith, SBortBrud), m., SOSDvtbviic^igfe.t, /. 
Faithful, a. treu, treulirii. 
Fall, v. n. faClen ;" — asleeii, cmfrt)lafen; 

— in love with, [id) uevhebeu in; fall 

upon, u. a. ubevfallen. 
Fallacious, a. Beteugltd). 



False, a. falfd). 

Falsehood, «. gatfdjBeit,/. 

Fame, «. 3iuf>m, iBuf, m. 

Familiar, a. betannt, (eutfetig. 

Family, s. gnmilie, /. 

Famous, a. -ly, ad. berufjmt. 

Fancy, v. a. glauBen. 

Fantaslic(al), a. fonbcvBar. 

Far, ad. melt, fern, to be far from, tocit 

eutrrait fetn »on. by far, Bei tticitem. 
Fare, s. Soft,/. 
Farewell, int. icBe rooBt. 
Farm, s. spaebtgut, it. 
Farther, ad. wetter. 
Farthing, s. ft acting, in- 
Fast, v. n. faften. 
Fast, ad. feft. 
Fasting, s. gaflen, n. 
Fatal, a. traurig, Derfiangnifibou'. 
Fate, s. 2.d>idjai, n. 
Father, s. SSaier, m. to father, v. a. fid) 

anetgnen. 
Fatigue, s. anftrengung,/., Sffiubigfeit, /. 

v. a. ermuben. 
Fault, s. ftebler, nt. 
Faulty, a. fetjterboft. 
Favor, s. ®unft,/. in favour of, ju©un= 



(ten. -s, pt. liH1njtbejci.3un.3cn. 
Favourable, a. gunftig. 
Favourite, a. gctiebt. s. ©unfiling, m. 
Fear, s. gurdjt,/. ■ «. n. fid) jurdjten. 
Fearital, a. furd)tevtid). 
Feast, i. geft, n. 
Feather, s. geber, /. v. a. bejiefccrn, Bcs 

reidjecn. 

Feature, s. ®efid)tSjug, 3ug. m. 
Feeble, a. fcinmd). 
Feed, v. a. unterbaiicn. 
Feel, v. n. ful)leu, fid) fuBIett. 
Feeling, s. ©efubt, n. 
Feign, i>. n. fid) fletlen. 
Felicitation, s. (Bluetounfdjuiig,/., ©lulls 

luunfct), m. 
Fell, «. a. fallen. 
Fellow, *. Stal, m. fellow-citizen, *. 

SJtitburger, m. fellow-prisoner, s. SHits 

gefangene(r), i». fellow-slave, «. SU(tt= 

fflaue, m. fellow-student, s. SDiiU 

ftubent, in. 
Female, a. metBIid). 
Ferry, s. ftSBre,/- 
Festival, s. gefting, m. 
Fetch, 11. a. Bolen, ^eruorBringen. fetch 

up, beraufbolen. 
Fever, *. gieoer, n. 
Few, a. nieuig ; a few, rcenige. 
Fidelity, s. SEceue,/. 
Field, a. geti: ©d)l«d)tfelb, n. 
Fieldfare, s. jiraiucroccjei, m. 
Fierce, a. griminig. 
Fifty, a. funfjig. 
Fight, 11. n. au3fed)ten, fimpfen, fcdjten. 

light (a battle), I cfeni. 
Figure, s. GSeftalt,/. 

Filial, o. tinciid). [Befleiben. 

Fill, v. a. fuUcn; (an office), einnebmcn, 
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Fin, J. gloftebei,/. (Sanb,/.) 

Final, a. -ly. ad. entity. 

Find, v. a. fincen, emtreffen; Semcrfen; er= 

fmben. to be found, fift) ftnben. find 

out, auSfinbtg mad;cn. 
Fine, a. -ly. ad. fdfbn; toftbar. 
Finery, s. ©cbmurf, m., spufc, m. 
Finger, s. finger, m. 
Finish, v. a. fextig mad)en, enbigen/ »oIten= 

ben. to be finished, fertig fcin . 
Fire, s. geuer, n. coals of fire, feurige 

ffioblen. 
Fire, i>. «. fojiejsen. set fire to, in fflronb 

ftetfen. 
Fireplace, s. Samin, n., .(Serb, m. 
Fire-side, s. ffamin, n., SOfen, m. 
Firing, s. geuerung,/. 
Firm, -ly. ad. fejl. 
First, a. cvfte; ad. erftenS, juerft. 
Fish, s. gifd), m. 
Fisherman, s. gifd)er, m. 
Fishing-vessel, s. gijdjevboot, n. 
Fishing-tackle, s. gijdjjeug, n. 
Fishhook, s. gifdjangel,/. 
Fit, a. (adapted to), geetgnet; to be — , 

fift) eignen (*u). 
Fire, a. funf. 
Fix, v. a. fejlje&en, riSjten ; (abode) ncbmcn ; 

v. n. feft roevben. 



Flag, s. glagge,/. 
Flafl, s. r 



. aJtejMegel, m. 
Flambeau, s. ivadcl,/. 
Flanders, s. glanbern. 
Flap, s. SiL-ajdiop, m. 
Flat, a. platt. 
Flatter, v. a. fa)meid)e[n. 
Flatterer, s. etfimcidjlev, m. 
riee, u. w. flieljen. 
Flesh, s. gitifd), «. human flesh. Wen-. 

fdjenfteifn). 

Flight, s. giuSjt,/., anlouf, aSerfua),m. 
Fling, v. a. mtrfen. 
Float, v. n. fojueben. float about, uni§ev= 

fd)tmmmen. 
Flock, s. Sotjacir,/. 
Flood, ». ftutb,/. 
Floor, s. gufjboben, m. 
Florin, s. (Sulben, m. 
Flonr, s. SKebl, k. 
Flourish, i'. n. blftbcn. 
Flower, s. SBIume,/. 
Flute, s. Slots,/. 
Fly, v. n. (lichen, fly to arms, p ben 

SBaffen eiten. 
Fly, s. glieae,/. 
Fold, s. gatte,/. 
Follow, v. a. fotgon, naa)<rt)men. worthy 

to be followed, na<8fll)mmige'roeul). 
Following, a. folgenb. 
Folly, s. SC5oibeit;8[u8fa)reeifung,/. 
Fond, a. »ern(irrt,,tSoria)temiei)e. to be 

— of doing, acrn ftun; to be — of, ein 

greunb Don (Smera) (ein; fefir Uesen ; trad)= 

ten nacb, gem baton. 
Fool, b. Stljor, SRarr, m. 
Foot, s. guji, m. set foot (on), gufi 



fefeen. from head to foot, torn <SS)eite! 

bi8 jur tootle, fiber unb uber. on foot, 

juguj. 

Footman, s. Saufer, m. 
Footstep, «. gujiftapfe, /. 
For, pr. (purpose), urn; fur, ju. u. benn; 

(= as) olS. 
Force, s. (Settmlt, /. -s, pi. Irupptn, m. 

pi. by force, mit ©email. i>. a. — in- 
wards, bineinpTeffen. 
Ford, s. gurt,/ 
Forecastle, s. SBovberfafteH, n. 
Foreign, a. auSlonbifd); ftemb. 
Foreigner s. Sluglahbei^ m. 
Foremost, a. uorberfte. 
Foresee, v. a. uorauSfeljen, bor^eije^en. 
Foresight, s. Sovjidjt, /. 
Forest, s. gorft, m. 
Forever, ad. immevfort, jeitlebenS, 
Forfeit, v. a. verjd)enen. 
Forge, t. ©<$miebe,/. 
Forget, u. a. ueroeffen. 
Fork, s. (Sabel,/ 
Form, s. gorm, (Sefiott,/. d. a. Silben, 

manjen, fofjen, geftalten. form a project, 

einen Sglan faffen. 
Formahty, s. gormlidjleit, /. 
Former, a. -ly, ad. uortg; Bormalig, 

(ruber; jener; bet, bie, tai Srftece. 
Forsake, v. a. ttevUijjen. 
Forthwith, ad. gerubenegS. 
Fortitude, s. SEapferteit,/; (SeijieSftode,/. 
Fortnight, s. uieqebii Stage. 
Fortunate a. -ly, ad. gluiflta). 
Fortune, s. (SHud; Scrmogen, n. to make 

a fortune, fid) ein Siermogen tnodjen. 
Forty, a. uierjig. 
F'orward, v. a.'befdrbern. 
Forwards, ad. corroattl. 
Four, a. »ier. 
Fourteen, a. uierjeon. 
Fourteenth, a. merjebnte. 
Fourtimes, ad. Diermat. 
Fowl, s. §u^n, n. 
Frail, a. gebrecHid). 
Franc, s. granfen, m. 
France, granlreid). 
Frank, -ly. ad. fret. 
Frankness, s. greimuHjigfett,/. 
Fray, s. ©fieit,/. 
Frederick, griebvid). 
Free, v. a. befreien. 
Freeze, v. n. fi'teven. 
French, ». granjofe, m. a. franjorifd) 

in French, auf granjofij^. 
Frequent, -ly. ad. oft. 
Frequent, v. a. oft bojudjen. 
Fresh, a. frifdj. 
Friend, s. greunbfin), m. &/. 
Friendly, a. freunbliu). 
Friendship, s. greunbfqjaft,/. 
Frigate, s. gregattc,/. 
Frighten, v. a. evfdjvccfcn. 
Frosty, a. froftig. 
Frugal, a. fparfam. 
Frugality, s. ©sorfamfelt,/. 
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Fruit, s. f5frad)t,/. 

Fruitful, a. fiudjtbar. 

Frustrate, v. a. uereiteln. 

Fuel, «. sSrennmaterial, ».; geuerung,/. 

Fugitive, a. fludjlig. 

Fulfilment, s. Si-fullting,/. 

Full, a. cell; jcjuUt. at full speed, im 

(Salop)). 

Fumble, «. m. t&nbetn, fpieten. 
Funeral, s. &eid)enbegangnu), n. 
Fur, 8. $elj, m. 
Furious, a. routf)enb, rafenb. 
Furl, (6ie Segel) eiujieben. 
Furnish, v. a. cttjcljai, lei()en, an8m66= 

lirtn. 

Furniture, s. 3H6bet, (.pZ.J/. 
Further, a. metier. . 
Fury, «. SBuu),/. in a fury, routljenb. 
Future, a. Eunftig. s. jufunft, /. in 

future, tunftig, in Jjutunft. 

o. 

Gaily, ad. luflig. 

Gain, s. (Senium, ™. «• >*• erreidjen, ge« 
women. 

Gallery, s. ©atterie,/. 

Galley, s. ©ateeve, /. 

Gaming, s. ©pielen, n. 

Gamekeeper, s. giorftet, m.; 2Bi(b()iitet, m. 

Gang, s. Sanbe, /.; Svupp, m. gang of 
robbers, SKauberbanbe,/. 

Garden, s. ©uvten, >». 

Garrison, s. Befatjung//. 

Gascony, ®a§conien. 

Gate, 8. Zt)ot, n. 

Gather, v. a. jammeln, pfliicfen. 

Gay, a. Iuftig. 

Gaze, v. n. cmflarren. s. SItif, m. 

General, 8, ©enetal, m., gelbijeri:, m. a. 
aflgemem, gctuo^nlia). generally speak- 
ing, im SHUgememen gefprod)en. 

Generation, s. ©enerotion, /. 

Generosity, s. greigebigfeit, /.; ©rojss 
mutl), /. 

Generous, a. ebelmuttjtg, grofsmutbjg. " 

Geneva, 5. ©enf: 

Genius, s. ©eniuS, ©eift, m. 

Genteel, a. fein. 

Gentle, a. fanft. 

Gentleman, s. §crr, m. like a gentle- 
man, (Mjtanbig. 

Gently, ad. fanft. 

George, ©eorg. 

German, s. Hcutfdjefr), m.; a. beuffd). 

Germany, Scutjdttanb. 

Get, v. a. erbaUen, befommen, ioras 
men. get off (away), fid) mad)en cms bem 
©tnube. get up, auffteben. get a v liv- 
ing, 33rob rerbienen. get here, aufotn; 
men. get rid of, abiegen, loSnerben. 
set (one to do), baju bringen. 

Giant, s. dtteje, m. 

Gift, s. ©efdjent, n. 



Gigantic, a. rlefettgrofj. 

Gild, v. a. oergolben. 

Gin, s. Srcmntrcem, m. 

Gipsy, s.aigeuner(m), m.. (&/.). 

Girl, s. SDTabdjen, re. 

Give, v. a. geben; bieten, leifteti; (afford), 

macgen; (bestow, confer), jd)enfen; — 

(trouble), mad)en; — out, angeben; — 

pleasure, Sergnugcn madjen; — up, fiber* 

geben, berauggeben; — into the bargain, 

breingeben. 

Glad, a. jvob. to be glad, fid) erfreuen. 
Gladly, ad. gem, mil greuben. 
Glaring, a. blenbenb. 
Glass, s. ©tag, re. magnifying glass, 

SSergrofgerungSgiaS, re. glassbead, ©lags 

foratte,/. 
Glide, v. n. gteiten. glide away, b<u)in= 

gleiten. 

Glitter, v. n. gtonjen, fdjtmmern. 
Gloom, s. SErubfinn, m. 
Gloomy, a. buffer, trauvlg. 
Glorious, a. ruf)mlidj. 
Glory, s. Wut)m, m. 
Glove, s. Jganbfdjut), m. 
Glow, u. re. gluten. 
Gnash, v. n. k v. a. fletfeben. 
Go, v.. n. geb^cn; to be going to do, im 53e* 

griff fein ju ((inn, t(;un ujollcn. go on 

(= under way), f ovtfa()ien. go along on, 

ijlnge&>n M. 
God, s. ©ott, in. 
Going, s. ilieifc,/. 
Gold, s. ©ulb, n. 
Golden, a. golben. 
Gone, ad. nieg, fort. 
Good, a. gut; s. SBcfte, n. 
Goods, 8. SBermbgen, n. 
Goodnatured, a. gutmut^tg. 
Goose, s. ©an«, /. 
Gosling, 8. t«ansdicn, n. 
Gossip, «. n: plaubern. 
Govern, v. a. regieren. 
Governess, s. ©ouuerocmte, /., (Srjie^e^ 

vin, /. 

Government, s. iRegietung,/. 
Governor, s. S8ern>alter, m. 
Grace, s. ©nabe, vlnmuth, /. 
Gracious, -ly, ad. gnabig. 
Gradual, -ly, ad. mid) unb nad). 
Grand, a. grofj. 
Grandeur, s. Svbftc, /. 
Grateful, a. bcmEbar. 
Gratify, d. a. gbunen. 
Grating, s. Seamen, n. 
Gratitude, s. ajanibacleit, /. office of 

gratitude to Heaven, ©otteSbienft, m. 
Gratuitous a. unbega^U. 
Grave, s. ©rab, n. 
Graze, v. n. grafen. 
Great, a. groft. 

Great Britain, ©rofibritannien. 
Greatly, ad. fefjr. 

Grecian, s. ®vied)e, m. a. griedjifd). 
Greedy, -ily, ad. begierig. 
Greek, a, gricctjifd). 
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Grenadier, s. ©renabter, m. 

Grief, s. Summer, m. 

Grieve, v. a. bauern, fic^ gramen (um). 

Grievous, -ly 3 ad. fd;raeijlid). 

Grocer, s. ji tamer, m. 

Ground, s. ©cunb, SUoten, m. v. n. laufen 

ouf Den ©vunb. 
Grow, v. n. rcadifen; ttcrten. grow up, 

roatbfen, aufrcacbjen. grow to (into), fid) 

fteigern bis ju. 
Guard, ». SIGactoe, /., ©avbe,/. (= guard 

house), £auptirjad;e, /. regiment of the 

guard, ©arbercgtment, n. to be on one's 

guard, porficbtig fein. 
Guess, v. n. & a. crraUjcn. 
Guest, s. (Sail, m. 
Guide, v. a. Ieiten. 
Guilty, it. fcbultig, fdjutbbetPUflt. 
Guinea, s. ©uinee,/. 
Gun, s. 0efd)u4,' n„ glinte, /. 
Gunpowder, s. 'puttier, n. 
Gush, v. «. ftroraen, flicjicn, beginner,. 

H. 

Habit, s. SBefdjoffenbeit, /., ©emobnbeit,/. 
be in the habit, pflegen. 

Habitation, «. UBoljnung,/. 

Habitual, a. angeroabnt. 

Hair, s. .\>oar, n. 

Half, o. boll): ». £alfte,/. 

Half-pay, s. batber ©olb, m. 

Half-way, adv. ouf b>Ibem SHSege. 

Hall, s. ©aal, m . 

Halt, v. n- i^alt macben. 

Hainiiier, s. jammer, m. 

Hand, s. j&aiic, ©anbfdjrift, /. at (on) 

hand, pDvbauben. on the one hand, auf 
(pon) ber einen ©ette; einevfeUS. on the 

other hand, ouf (son) ber anbern ©ette ; 

anbererfeitS. _ 

Handbill, s. Billet, n. 

Handful, s. jjantojoff, /T by handfuls, 

baubpollmetfe. - 
Handkerchief^ s. ©cbnupftud), «. 
Handle, s. ©tiel, m. 
Handsome, -ly, ad. onftonbig, reld)ud), 

buufd). 
Hang, v. n. bangen. 
Happen, v. n. US) ereignen, begegnen, ge= 

fcbetjen. to happen to do, tbun jufoUig. 

(= occur, take place), ftattfinbcn. 
Happiness, s. ©lucffeUgteit,/., ©turf, n. 
Happy, -ily, ad. 311m ©turf, glurflicb. 
Harass, v. a. — out, gaitfl erfd)6pfen. 
Hardly, ad. foum. -hardly ever, faftnie. 
'Harm, s. 935fe3, n., ©cbabe, m. 
Harmless, a. unfcbablid). 
Harmony, s. eintracbt,/., Ginigfcit,/. 
Haste, s. (Site, /. make haste, fdjnell 

tnadjen. 

Hasten, v. n. eiten. 
Hasty, a. eitig, boftla. 
Hatchet, s. art,/. 



Hate, d. a. baffen. 

Hatred, s. §15, m- 

Haughty, a. ftotj, uberttuUbtg. 

Haul, v. a. jteben. 

Have, v. a. baben. let (one) — , gc&en ; — 

to, braucben; — any thing done, etrcaS 

tbun (mad) en) (ofjen ; — at heart, (ginem) 

am §erjen liegen; —on, anbaben. 
Hawk-bell, s. galfenglotfe, /. 
Hay, s. §eu, n. 

Hazard, v. a. ouf§ ©piet fefeen, riSfiren. 
Head, s. §aupt, n., itopf, m. head to foot, 

pom ©djettet bi8 jut eoble, ubet unb iiber. 

back of the head, jpinterfopf, m. take 

into one's head, fid) in ben Sopf fefcen. 
Healed, "a. beil. 
Health, s. (Sejunbbeit,/. 
Heap, v. a. fammetn. 
Hear, v. a. boren, erfah>en. 
Heart, s. fierj, n. to have at heart, (els 

item) am §erjen liegen. 
Hearty, -ily, ad. berslid). 
Heathen, s. Jjeite, m., §eibin,/. 
Heaven, s. §immel, m. 
Heavenly, a. bimntUfd). 
Heavy, -fly, ad. bod), fdjmer. 
Heel, «. Serfe, /. to take to one's heels, 

bie fttudjt ergreifen. 
Heir, s. Sr be, m. 
Heiress, s. Srbin,/. 

Hellflre, ». ®6(fenfeuer, SottifdjeS geuer, n. 
Help, v. n. belfcrt ; (restrain one's self 

[from]), pd) entbalten ; v. a. — to, (= aid 

in obtaining), perbelfen. 
Heuce, ad. babet. 
Henry, ^einrid). 
Herb, s. jirant, n. 
Herbage, f. ®ra3, n. 
Here, aa. bier (=hither), bier&er. 
Hereupon, bierauf. 
Hermit, s. ginfiebler, m. 
Hero, s. §elb, m. 
Heroic, -ally. ad. ^elbentnutbtg;. 
Heroism, s. ipelbenmutb, m. 
Hesitation, s. 36gern, n. 
Hibernian, s. 3vlanber, m. 
Hide, v. a. perbecfen; perfteden. 
Hideous, a. traurig. 
Hiding-place, s. SerfiecT, m. 
High, o. 6od); ad. ^oa), bocift. 
Highness, «. §obeit,/. 
Highway, s. ©tvaje,/. 
Highwayman, s. SBegclagcrer, m. 
Hill, s. jpugel, 7n. 
Hire, 0. a. mietben. 
His, pn. fein. 
Hiss, s. ©ejifdj, «. 
Hist, ftiU! ft! 

Historian, s. ©efdjicbtfdjreibcr, m. 
Historic(al), a. gefd)id)tlid). 
History, s. ©ejd)id)te,/. 
Hit, ». n. hit (upon), tommen, uerfalen 
(auf). 
Hither, ad. bier^eu. hitherto, btf Bierber. 
Hoe, s. SEarft, m. 
Hold, v. a. batten, baben, (rank) einnebmen. 
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Hole, s. Sod), n. 

Holiday, s. <yeiertag, m. 

Hollands, *. 23ranntn>ein, m. 

HoUow, s.§tyU,f. 

Holy, a. fceilijj. 

Home, ad. Ijeim; nad), ju £aufe. Bet off 

towards home, fid) madjen auf ben §eim= 

weg. 

Honesty, s. (SbrtUftfeii,/.. 
Honey, *- §onig, m. 
Honor, a- ©&re,/.; in — of, ju (S^rcn: do 

^, Spce etroeifen, (evjjeigen). u.a. egten, 

tee$ten ; (pay honor), eljren . 
Honorable, a. eljrbar, nmrbig; eljrenBott. 
Hook, 5. j&flfcn, hi. v. a. etubaEeu. 
Hope, s. £offnung /. in hopes, in ber 

jpoffuung. «. n. boffen. 
Hopeful, a. tyoffnungSyotf. 
Hopeless, a. §offnung§los\ 
Horn, s. aSovit, n. 
Horrid, a. fdjretfltdj. 
Horse, s. 5]3fevb, n. on horseback, ju 

spferOe. 
Hospitable, a. gaftfrei. 
Hospitality, s. ©ajlfreunMidjfeit,/. 
Host, s. SIButf), m. 
Hostage, s. ©eujel, m. 
Hostler, s. ©tallfnedjt, m. 
Hot, a. be if;. 

Hotel, s. Crtaftfiof, m.; $otet, n. 
Hound, s. ^agbljunb, m. 
Hour, s. ©tunbe,/. 
House, 5. §au8, n. 
Housekeeper, s. ijauSIj&ftetH!,/. 
Housewife, s. ,§aiiofrau,/. 
How, ad. uue. 
However, ad. iebod), bod), tnbeffen, bens 

nod). 

Howl, v. n.,^eulen. 
Human, a. menfdjUd). more than human, 

ubermenfdjlid). 
Humanity, s. 9neitfd)(id)feit, /. 
Humble, a. -bly. ad. niebrtg; temutfjig; 

nieoer. 

Humility, s. ©enuitlj,/. 
Humour, s. ©djerjljaftigteit,/. 
Hundred, a. luintert. s. ftuntert, n. 
Hundred-weight, s. Centner, n. 
Hunger, s. $unger, m.; v. n. Ijungern. 
Hungry, a. tyungrig. 
Hunter, *. 3&ger, m. 
Hurricane, s. Decern, m. 
Hurry, «. (Sile,/. u. a. fu^ren. 
Husband, a. (Matte, m.\ (Sfiemann, m. 

brute of a husband, ein roher (Sftcmcmn. 
Hush I i. ftilie. 

Hymn, of thanksgiving, s. 2cfilieb, n. 
Hypocrisy, «. §eud)elei,/. 



Ice, 5. (5iS, n. 

Idea, ». ©ebanlen, m.; SinBilbung,/.; 2In= 
ftd>t,/.; 23e$riff, m.; 3bee,/. 
Idle, a. mujiig. 



Idolater, s. ©Sfcenbiener, m. 

If, c. wenn. (whether), ob. 

Ignorance, s. Unroiffen^eit,/. 

Ignorant, a. unuriffenb. 

Ill, a. frant, unrcobl; fd)Ied)t, ad. frfjioer; 

mtt -lit i! fie . 

Ill-natured, a. bofe. 
Illness, s. siranf bett, /. 
Illusive, a. taufd)eub, truglid). 
Illustrate, v. a. evjeigen, jeidjnen, fdjilbern. 
Illustrious a. bcuihmt. 
Imaginable, a. benfbar. 
Imagine, v. a. fid) embUben; benlen, glaus 

ben; ntdjt vedjt wiffen, annetjmen. 
Imbrue, v. a. beftecfen. 
Imitate, v. a. nadjal)men. 
Imitation, s. SRadjaljniung, /. iu imita- 
tion of, urn nadjjualmien. 
Immediate, a. unrmttetbar. -ly. ad. fo= 

gleirf), cmgenblidtid). 
Immense, a. uuermejitid). 
Imminent, a. oovljanben. • 
Immutable, a. nnoeriinbei'ttd). 
Impatience, s. Ur.geBulb,/. 
Impatient, impatient of, unttritlig iiber. 
Impetuous, a. ungeftum, ^efttg. 
Impiety, s. ©ottloi'igfeit,/. 
Impious, a. gotUo§. 
Implement, s. SQeif^eug, n. 
Importance, s. 3Bid)tigteit,/. 
Important, a. ioid}ttg, bebeutenb. 
Impossible, a. -bly, ad. unmoglid). 
Impotent, a. unmadjtig. 
Impression, s. ©inbrucf, m. 
Imprisonment, s. <Sef angenf d)af t, /. 
Improbable, a. unira^rjcijcinUdj. 
Improper, a. unpaffenb. 
Improve, v. a. pevbeffcrn. v. n. fid) au§> 

biloen, bcftei roerben. 
Improvement, s. SSerbefferung, /.; &u£s 

bilbung,/. 

Improvidence, s. Untn?rfid>tigteit,/. 
Imprudence, s. Untlug^ett, /. 
Imprudent, a. untlug. 
Impudence, s. ^vecbiieit,/. 
Impute, v. a. iiivecbncn, jufcSieben. 
In, ,pr. in. ad. ^inein, berem. 
Inactivity, s. Unt^atigfeit,/. 
Inattention, *. ®lei$gultig£ett,/. 
Incapable, a. unfabi-i, untaugttdj. 
Incessant, a. unaufl)orUd). 
Inch, s. £oU, m. 
Incitement, 5. 9Intrie6, m. 
Inclination, 5. tReigung,/. 
Inconsiderate, a. unbebad}rjain. 

Inconvenience, s. UnbequemUd)teit r /.; 
SBerlegenljeit,/. 

Increase, v. a. rer^rcf;ern, revmebren. v.n. 
(of a fever), ficb, oerjidjUmmein. 

Increasing, a. fteigenb. 

Incredible, a. unglaubl : d). 

Incredulity, s. tluglaube, m. 

Incredulous, 0. unglaubig. 

Incur, v. a. fid) jujieljen; laufen. 

Indecency, *. Unanfranbigteit,/. 

Indeed, ad. in tcv %f)at, fveilidj, ja. 
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Indefatigable, a. uncrmiUIldi. 
Independence, s. Unabbangigfeit,/. 
Independent, a. unabbangig. 
Indian, a. inDtfc^. 
Indicate, u. o. nnjeijen. 
Indication, 5. Snjeige, /. 
Indies, s. pi. 3nbten, re. 
Indifferent, a. gleicbguttlg. 
Indigence, s. SDurftigfeit,/. 
Indignation, s. UnreiUe(n), m. 
Indirect, -ly. ad. mittelbat. 
Indiscreet, a. unbefa)etben. 
Indiscretion, s. UnbcjdicitmtBeit,/. 
Indisposed, a. unpajjlia). 
' Induce, v. a. betpegen. 
Indulge, v. a. bcfriebigen, felgen. 
Indulgence, s. Dlac^jicSt, /. 
Industry, s. gieijjigfeit,/. 
Ineffectual, a. unrohcffam. 
Inevitable, a. unpermeibttdj. 
Inexorable, a. unerbittlicb. 
Infallible, a. unfsblbar. 
Infant, s. itiiit, re. 
Infant, a. tinoifd). 
Infested, a. unfidjer gemaa)t. 
Infidel, s. Unglaub'tge(r), m. 
Infirm, a. (dui'ntl?. 
Inflame, v. a. cntflammm. 
Inflexible, a. unbiegjam. 
Influence, s. Ginflufe, m. 
Inform, v. a. benadjriStigen, unterridjten. 
Information, s. SuMunft,/.; SSiUmng,/. 
Ingenious, a. finnveub, geiftaift). 
Ingenuity, s. gvfinbungageift, m. 
Ingraft, v. a. einpragen. 
Ingratitude, s. Unbantbotteit,/. 
Inhabit, v. a. beroobnen. 
Inhabitant, s. GmTOobjiev, m. 
Inherit, v. a. eibcn. 
Inheritance, s. SrbjiSaft,/.; S3e% m. 
Injure, v. a. pevtetjen, beieibigen. 
Injury, «. ©d)abc(n), m.; SBeleibigung,/. 
Injustice, s. Ungneibtigteit,/. 
Inn, s. 2Btrtb8t)au8, re. 
Inn-keeper, s. SiBt'rt^, m.. 
Innocence, s. Unfdjulb, /. , 

Innocent, a. unjcbabM, atgloS, unfajutbtg. 
Innumerable, a. unjablig. 
Inquire, v. a. uacbfragen, pa) ertunbigen; 
inquire into, unterfucben, fragen. 
Inquiry, s. Unter(ud)ung ; SHaftjfragc, /. 
make inquiries, Siadif oifd)imcieii or •Jlai)-- 
fragen nnftellcii. 

Inquisitive, tt.neugicrig. inquisitive curi- 
osity, s. SRafemeiSbeit, /. 
Inscribe, v. a. nnicbmben. 
Inscription, s. atufjrSrift, /. 
Insensible, a. befmnunggloS. 
Insignificant, a. bcfceutungSIoS. 
Insinuation, s. ffiinft&meia)elung,/. 
Insist, v. re. befleben, bebaupten. 
Insolence, ». gvedjbeit, /. 
Inspiration, «. gottlidje Gtagebung,/. 
Inspire, v. a. begeiftern. 
Instance, s. !(Siobe, /. 
Instant, s. '.'Iiigenblid", m. 



Instantly, <k2. augenbliiflicb. 

Instead, pr. anftatt. 

Instigate, v. a. pcranlaffen. 

Institute, v. a. fliften. 

Institution, s. Skrorbnung,/. 

Instruction, s. UntmicSt, ire. 

Instructor, s. SMncv, m. 

Instrument, s- 5Bcrtj?ug, n. 

Insult, s. SBefcbimpfung,/. 

Insurrection, s. dinporung, /. 

Integrity, s. Sleditjibaffeiilpeit,/. 

Intellect, s. SSerjlanb, m. 

Intelligence, s. SBerftmib", m., SRacbrtdjt, /. 

give — , Siadnidit gebeir; benadjviditigen. 
Intelligent, a. verftanbtg. 
Intend, v. a. beabftcbtigen. 
Intense, a. gefpannt, [tart, lebbaft. 
Intent, a. gcjpannt. 
Intention, *. 8bri4)t, /. to have — 

against, trad)ten nacb. 
Inter, v. a. bcgrnben. 
Intercede, v. n. gmbitte einlegen. 
Interest, s. 3nt»re((e, »., SBortbcil, 9?u^en, 

m.; 3infen [pl.)f. 
Interest, v. a. unterbfllten. 
Interested, a. to be interested (in), Sins 

tbeil ncbraen (an). 
Interesting, a. intcreffant. 
Interior, *. Snncre, re. 

Interpose, v. re. fid) legcn in8 SKittel. 

Interrogate, v. a. befragen, auSfragen, 

perbbven. 

Interrogation, «. gjriifung,/. 

Interrupt, v. a. unterbreiben. 

Intervieiv, s. 3ui<"nnitntunft,/. 

Intimacy, s. 3jertrau[id)feit,/. 

Intimate, a. pertraut. 

Intimidate, v. a. ein(d)ud)tem. 

Intrinsic(al), a. inner; nejentlid). 

Introduce, v. a. cinfiibrcn, pmfictten, If 

tannt raadjen. 

Invention, ». (Srfinbung,/. 

Investigation, s. Erfovfcbung,/. 

Invitation, s. ©tnlabung,/. 

Invite, v. a. cinlalen. 

Invocation, s. Inrufung,/. 

Involve, v. a. cimiud cln . 

Inward, s. ad. -ly. nadj innen, intcenbig; 
tunig. 

Ireland, *. ^rtanb, re. 

Irishman, s. ^xlanber, m. 

Iron, a. eifem. 

Irritate, v. a. crjflmcn. 

Island, s. Snfi'I, /. 

Islander, s. 3ii(ulaiier, m. 

Issne, s. SHuSgang; Srfolg, m. 

Italian, t. gtaliener, m. a. italtenifa). 



J. 

Jamaica, s. %amaita, vt. 
James, s. 3a^b, m. 
Jealous, a. eifcr[ud)tig (of, iibm). 
Jest, s. ©djcrj, m. 
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Jeans, s. 3efu8, m. 

Jew, s. 3 "be, m. 

Jewel, s. 3u>»ete,/. 

Jeweller, s. Suioetiet/ m. 

Jewish, a. jubifd). 

John, s. 3°bann, in. 

Join, v. a. ftofion (ju) ; jugefetten. "• »• 
fid) oerbinben, einftimmen. 

Jokingly, ad. fcberjbaft. 

Journey, s. fReije,/. ». n. rcifen. 

Joy, ». greube,/. 

Joyful, a. freubig, fteube(n)t)olI. 

Juilse, s. Sddjtor, m.; v. n. ontjcbeiben, ur= 
tbeilen (iil-cv). 

Judgment, s. UrrtoU, re. 

Judicial, a. itdjioilid). 

Judicious, a. ling. 

Juniper, s. SSadjboIbei:, m. Juniper- 
berry, *. SBacbbol&a'beere,/. 

Jury, s. bie ©efcbroorenen, pi. 

Just, a. gemtt, vorfit, vidjtig. a<Z. cton, gc= 
rabe. but just, eben etfl. just as, eben 
013. 

Justice, s. Seredtfigfeit, /., SRiebtigfeit, /. 
to bring to justice, Dor @erid)t fubven. 

Jnstiflcation, s. 'KoAticvtigutig,/. 

Justify, x. a. red)ifertigen. 

K. 

Keel, s. Siot, to. 

Keen, a. fcbarf. 

Keep, v. a. batten, er&alten, 6en>at)ven. 
— (books), fubren; — watch, 2[d)t geben. 
v. n. fid) batten, bleiben. — ahead, »ov= 
■ auifegeln ; — from, abbaltcn. 

Key, *. Sdilufiol, m. 

Kill, v. a. to&ten. 

Kind, s. Hit,/, a. gutig, freunbticB. 

Kindness, a. (Bute, gi'omiblicbfctt, /. 

Kindred, s. SBerroanbfjtbaft, /■ 

King, «. ftonig, m. « 

Kingdom, s. Stonigreid), n., tfteid), re. 

Kinsman, s. -Scni)anbte(t), to. 

Kiss, v. a. fuffen. 

Kitchen, s. junto,/. 

Knave, s. ©cburfe, to. 

Knee, s. $ me, re. knee-deep, a. 61-3 an bie 
ffnie ttef. 

Kneel, v. «. fntoen. 

Knife, s. SWeffer, it. 

Knighthood, s. Otittsrfibaft,/. 

Knock, u. a. icMagcti, [(open. 5. ftlopfen, n. 

Know, o. a. roiffen, fcnncn, etfabren; (re- 
cognise as), erfcnnen. let — , roiffen 
laiii'n, gu roiffen than. 

Knowledge, s. SBijjen, re., Seimtatjj, /.,Qv= 
tenntmfj, /. 

Known, a. belannt, 

L. 

Laborious, a. fitting, atbcitfam. 

Labour, s. Slvbctt, /. ». n. aibeuen, (for.an.) 

Lace, s. Sdjnut, ©pi(je,/. 



Lacerate, ». a. jerreifjert. 

Ladder, 5. Seitev,/. 

Lady, s. gvau, ®ame, /. young lady, 

gtaulein, n. 
Lamb, s. Bamm, n. 
Lame, a. labrn. 

Lament, v. n. flagon, jammom. 
Lamentable, -My. ad. Elaglid). 
Lamentation, s. SBebfiage, /. 
Land, s. Safib, n. v. n. lanDen. 
Laudbird, s. Sanbuogel, to. 
Landlady, s. SBirtbm,/. 
Landlord, s. iSntl), m. 
Lane, s. (Sajjdjen, re. 
Language, s. Spiadje,/. 
Lapse, s. SBetflufi, to. 
Large, a. -ly, ad. gcoj. 
Lnsh, s. Stimdi, to. 
Last, a. leljle, goitg. ad. jule^t, enblid). 

at last, juletjt. 
Last, v. n. cauem. 
Late, a. & ad. ipat, neulicb, felig, tterftot* 

ben. of late, neulio). 
Lately, ad. neulid). 
Latter, a. biefer, bee (cbtevc. 
Laudable, a. lobenSroectb. 
Laugh, v. n. Iad)en. s. Sad)en, n. 
Laughable, a. lid)ev(id). 
Law, s. ®efe6, n. Common law, s. Sanbs 

rerbt, n. 

Lawsuit, s. 3fcil)t8tmntcl, w., , l>voi(f), to. 
Lay, v. a. logon, flellen. lay (blame), ju= 

fdjieben. lay down, nteberlegen. to be 

laid, fleben. lay siege to, anfangen ju 

betagern. 
Lead, v. a. fusion, leiten. lead forth, auis 

fubten. 

Leaf, s. iBIatt, n. 
League, s. ©eemetle, /. 
Leak, s. Serf, m. 
Lean, v. n. fid) lebnen. 
Learn, v. a. lovnon, erfabren. learn wis- 
dom, flug rcetben. 
Learning, s. Solclitfamfoit, /. 
Leave, s. Grlaubnif),/., a6fd)ieb, to. v. a. 

laffen, wevlaffea, biutertaffen, ubvig laffen, 

jurucflaffen, uberlaffen. leave on record, 

erjableu. leave behind one, binterlaffen. 
Lecture, s. SSorlefung, /. 
Ledge, s. SRanb, to. 
Ledger, s. Jgauptbud), n. 
Left, a. linfS. left (over), itbrig. 
Leg? s. ffletn, «. 
Legacy, s. 'licvina*tnift, n. 
Legislative, a. gefe^gebenb. 
Legislature, s. ffleieijgcbung, /. 
Leisure, s. SHufie,/. 
Leisure, a. inning. 
Lend, v. a. leiben. 
Length, s. Stage, CDauer, /. at length, 

jule|}t. 
Less, ad. roeniger. no less, ebenfo. 

Lesson, s. Unterric&t, m.; ©tunbe, /.; gute 

Sebre, SSarnung, Eebte,/. 

Lest, c. camit nidjt. 
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Let, v. a. Inffen. let bare, jeben. let in, 

eintflffen. let down, betablaffen. 
Lethargy, s. Sdjfaffudjt, /. drunken 

lethargy, tobtenabnticber Suftanb bet ffles 

trunfenbeit. 
Letter, s. 23rlef. m. letter of credit, s. 

Srebitbrief, m. letter of advice, s. Slate's 

brief, m. world of letters, literarifcbe 

Sffielt, /. 

Level, i'. a. eben mad-cn; (gun), anlegen. 
Levity, s. Setrbtfinn, m. 

Liable, a. unleruorfen, auSgejcfet, 

Liberal, -ly, ad. Jreigebig, 

Liberality, s. greigebijteit,/. 

Liberty, *. greibeit,/. he is at liberty, 
e» ftebt einein frei. to set at liberty, be= 
freien, in greibeit fetjen. 

Library, s. SSibliotbef,/. 

Lickerish, a. nafebbaft. 

Lie, «. n. Iiegen. lie to, t>oj Sinter Iiegen, 

-beiliegen. 

Lieutenant, s. Eieutcttant, m„ (police), 
Gommiifav, m. 

Life, 5. Vcbcn, n. 

Lift, v. a. beben, anfbtben. 

Light, of a light turn, a. Ieiebtfinntg. 

Light, s. Vicbt, n. 

Light, v. a. aiijimbcn. 

Lighten, v. a. erleict)lcm. 

Lightning, s. SBlitj, m. 

Like, ad. iuie. to have like, beinabe fetn. 
like that, fo. 

Like, v. a. & n. geratlen, gern effen. 

Likely; ad. Dcraugficbtlieb. 

Likeness, 5, Stebnliebteit,/. 

Likewise, ad. gleicbfatte. 

Line, s. Binie,/. 

Lineament, s. fjug, ">■• 

Lion, s. "erne, m. 

Lip, s. Sinpe, /. 

Listen, v. n. juboren. 

Literary, a. Iteerarifd) ; roifjenfdjafHid). 

Little, a. & ad. flein, tsenig. 

Live, d. n. roobnen. 

Lire, a. lebeubig. 

Lively, a. IebBaft; Icibbaftig. 

Living, s. Soft,/., Unterbalt, m. to get a 
— , SSvob tjerbienen. 

Load, s. Sctbung, /. v. a. uberbaufen, 
laben. 

Lock, s. edited, n. 

Lodge, v. «. fogiren, fid) Iagern. 

Lodging, s. SBobnung,/.; night's lodg- 
ing, Sttadjtberberge, e>d)Iaf ftatte, /. 

Logic, s. CDentlebre,/.; SogiE,/. 

Lone, a. -ly, ad, einfam. 
. Long, a. ad. tang, -bulge, no longer, 
niibt mebr. 

Long, i). m. fid) feljnen. 

Look, v. n. feben. —about, fid) umfeben; 
— at, betradjten, anfeben ; — down, bins 
unterbUtfcn ; — for, finben ; (of a room) — 
into (the street}, gefyen auf (ace); — out, 
binauSfcbauen, (keep a lookout) beobad)s 
ten; — out for, fid) umfeben nod;; — 



over (books), burtSSIattem; —upon (as), 

batten (fur). 
Look, i. net;! 
Lord, s. Sorb; §evt, m. My lord, gnas 

tiger £err. 
Lose, v. a. tierlieren. 
Loss, s. SBertuft, m. ; ©d)abe(n), m. to be 

at a loss, in ffievlegenbeit jein; nidjt tedjt 

roiffen. 
Lost, to be, bertoren rserben, serloren 

geben. 

Loud, a. taut. 
Louisd'or, <■ BouiSb'or, m. 
Lounger, 8. SBummler, m.; StTIufjigg anger, 

m. 
Love, u. a. lieben. love better, mebr 

lieben. fall in love with, fid) oeiliebcn 

in. 

Lover, s. CiebBaber, m. 
Low, a. niebrig, reoblfeil. 
Lower, a. untere. 
Lnck, s. (Stud, re. by good luck, glud» 

Iicberreeife. 

Lucrative, a. eintraglid). 
Lull, v. a. bejrbwid)tigen. 
Lump, s. filumpeu, m. 
Lunch, s. 'Jlbenbbrob, n. 
Lustre, s. (Slang, m. 
Lutheran, a. Iutberifd). 

M. 

Machination, s. 2tnfd)Iag, m. 

Machine, s, 5D2afd)ine,/. 

Mad, a. ocrrudt. 

Madam, s. Diaf amc,/. 

Madman, s. aiarr, m. 

Magazine, s. 3Ji onatefttjrift, /. 

Magistrate, s. 3ii*ter, m.; SSeljotbe, /. 
civil magistrate, 9itd)ter, m. 

Magnanimity, s. ®rogmutb, /, 

Magnificence, s. $rad;t, /. 

Magnificent, a. -ly. ad. pradjtig, praditbett. 

Magnifying-glass, s. ScrgvejjerunjSglaS, n. 

Mahometan, a. mabomebaniid). 

Maid, s. 3ungfer,/. 

Mail, s. Spoftiutjdje,/.! SBriefpoft, /. 

Maintain, v. a. bebaupten. maintain a 
character, (act a part), berftetten. 

Maintenance, s. Unterbatt, m. 

Majesty, s. ffliajeftat, /. 

Major-domo, s. (Sereinonienmetfter, m. 

Make, v. a., inadu'tt ; (cause, induce) t>ers 
antaffen ; (of a bargain), fcbliefjen ; (be. be- 
come), abgeben, ruerben; — appearance, 
anftreten;'— amends, enffdjitbigen; — 
(convert) into r-erarbeiten ju; — off. ba* 
Bonlaufen* — a present, jum ©efdjent 
madjen; — shift to live, fid) burdjbringen, 
fid) (dot.) buidi'3 Scben betfen. 

Male, a. nninnltd). 

Malevolence, s. SSotlbeit,/. 

Malice, «. SBoSfjeit,/ 

Mamma, s. OKamina,/. 
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Man, s. 3Kenfd); 2Rann; ©olbat, m. v. a. 
bemannen. 
Management, s. SSerroattung,/. Settung,/. 
Kanager, s. {Director, m. 
Manhood, s. 2J!annl)arfeit,/. 
Manifest, v. a. entbecfen. 
Manifesto, s. SDtanifeji, n. 
Mankind, «. 3)ienfd$eit, /.; 3J!enfd)enge= 

getdjlerijt, n. 

Manner, s. £altung,/.; SIrt; CebenSaif,/. 

Sitte,/. -s,j)J. Bitten, /.pi. in such a 

manner, auf foldje SBeije, to. 
Mansion, s. XBobnung, /. 
Manufactory , s. J at> citation, /. 
Manufacture, v. a. oerfertigen. to be 

manufactured, loerben. 
■ Manuscript, s. J&anbfd)rift,/. 
Many, a. oteEe, mancber. 
March, *. <D2arjd), m. v. n. macfdjiccn. 
Margaret, s. SBargaretI)e,/. 
Marine, s. ©eefolbat, m. 
Mark, s. 3e icbcii, n., SeroeiS, m., 3RaaI, m. r 

SHaif,/., Stealer, m.; n. a. ocjcicljiicn, I>e= 

merfen. 

Market, s. 9Rattt; gRarftpta^, m. 
Marriage, 5. iu'ivatb, (to) (mit). 
Marry, v. a. (take to wife or husband) 

k'i'atiien; (give in marriage), Dec&ei* 

catln'u; (join iu marriage) trauen. 
Marshal, s. *D2arjd)a[t, to. 
Martial, a. mUttcmfdj. 
Martyr, s. SWavtnrer, m. 
Mast, 5. SDcaftbauin, m. 
Master, 5. llu'iftcc; were, m. master of 

arts, s. SOcagifter, to. 
Master-chimmy-sweeper, s. Staminfeger= 

meifter, to. 
Mat, s. 3Rotte,/. 
Mate, i. ©d)ify§=Gabet, m. 
Material, -ly. ad. rcitMij. 
Mathematician, s. iOiatbematilcv, m. 
Matrimony, s. (i'bcftant, m. 
Matter, s. ©adje,/.; ©egenfianb, m. no 

matter for that, ba3 tfiut 9!id)t3. 
Mattock, s. Satfe,/. 
Maxim, s. Segve,/. 
Mayor, s. SBucgermeijter, m. 
Meal, s. sQlaal, n.; £D2ittag3mal)1, n.; 

SDJalljeit, /. 
Mean, -s, pi. 9RitteI, n. pi. ; SBermogen, n. 
Mean, v. a. meinen; fagen roollen. 
Meantime, (in the mean time, while, 

space), adv. in bet gtsiidjenieit, injtoijdjen, 

cuiftiociten, inbeften. 
Meaning, s. 9Reinung,/.; 23ebeutung,/. 
Meanness, s. SRiebrtgteit, /. 
Measnre, s. 9Ra|regel, /. 
Medical, a. mebijimia). Medical practi- 
tioner, praftiidjer 8Itjt, m. 
Medicine, s. 9J?ebijin,/ 
Meditate, v. a. nad)benfen. 
Meet, v. a. jujamiucntrcffen (rait), go to 
meet, entgegengeben. come to meet, 
entgegentomiiien. meet with (= ob- 
tain), erfabren, finben, geniepen. 



Melancholy, s. SdjroetmutB, /. a. Jdjroera 

mutbig. ~ 
Melt, v. a. (djmeljen. 
Member, s. ©tieb, n. 
Memorial, s. {Dentinal, «.; 53ittfn)rift,/. 
Memory, s. ©ebad)tnij}; Mnbeuteu, a. in 

memory of, jum Slnbenten an. 
Menace, s. {Dtobung, /. 
Mend, v. n. fid) beffern. 
Mention, v. a. erro&bnen. worth men- 
tioning, errofibnengroertb. 
Merchant, s. fiaufmann, m. 
Merchant-ship, s. £ancclc*fdjiff, n. 
Mercury, aRectur. 
Mercy, s. SBacmberjtgfeit, ©nabe, f. to 

have mercy on, tSrbarmen ^aben mit. 
Merit, s. 23ml), m.\ iBerbienjt, n. v. a. 

oevbienen. 

Merry, a. lujtig, froBIic^. 
Message, s. SBotfdjaft, /. 
Messenger, s. S9ote, m. 
Metal, s. ffliclatt, n. 
Method, s. aKet^obe,/.; SDIittel, ». 
Metropolis, s. Spauptftabt,/. 
Mid-day, ^. SRtttag, m. 
Middle, s. Sffiitte,^ 
Middle-aged, a. oon mittlerem filter. 
Midnight, -. aRittecnan)t, /. 
Midshipman, s. ©eefabett, m. 
Midst, s. SRttte,/. in the midst of, tnfc 

ten tn. 

Mighty, a. madjtig. 
Migration, s. SEBanberung,/. 
Mild, a. fanft, milb. 
Milk, s. SDitln),/. 
Mill, s. Wlutyt,/. 
Miller, s. SRutler, m. 
Million, s. SDHffion,/. 
Mind, s. ©ciniiUi, n.; ©etft, m. have a 

mind (to), Quft l>aben. v. a. never mind, 

tajj ti gut fein. 
Mingle, v. a. mnaVn. 
Minister, s. SCfatcer, m. 
Minute, s. 'Minute,/. 
Mischief, s. Ungluif, n. 
Miser, s. (SeiiijaW, m. 
Miserable, a. elenb. 
Misery, s. 61cnb, n. 

Misfortune,:. Unjlut!, n.j UngluiSf all, m. 
Miss, v. a. oermiffen; vcvfoMcn; nid)t 

tceffen ; v. n. feWcn. 
Mistake, v. a. uerfennen. v. n. fid) irren. 

s. ^cct^uni/ m., SSerjetyen, i. by — , auS 

^cctbum. 

Mistaken, a. betiogen, verfuljrt. 
Mister, 5. §crt, m. 
Mistress, s. ^-van, §evvin,/. 
Mix, v. a. nindjen, oecniijcben. 
Mode, s. Wet,/, mode of escape, SKittel 

ju enttommen. 
Model, s. aKuiter, ra. 
Moderate, o. majiig. 
Modern, a. neu. 
-tlodesty, s. SBei'djeiben^ett, /. 
Moment, s. Otugenbliit, m. 
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Monarch, £. StHein^errfdjer, m.; £errf$er, 

SMonavd), m. 
Monday, *. 9ttontrtg, m. 
Money, s. ©etb, «. 
Monk, 5. Sltfond}, m. 
Monsieur, (title of the French king's 

eldest brother), s. SlHonheur, m. 
Month, s. iUi emit, m. 
Monthly, a. monailidj. 
Monument, s. 'Denfmal, ». 
Moon. s. lUtont, m. 
Moonlight, 5. 9Ronbenltd)t, n. 
Moral, s. -s, pi. SDioral,/. 
Morality, s. ©itHttfcteit,/. 
More, a.pr. (= others), roeitere. no more 

than, cvft. so much, the more, urn jo 

Biel me§r. 
Morning, 5. aRorgen, m. 
Mortal, a. fterbltd). 
Mortify, v. a. bemutljigen. 
Mosque, *. Sfttojdjee,/. 
Most, ad. gang. 

Mother-country, s. 9EutterIanb,~». 
Motion, s. SJeroegung,/.; jjlug, m. 
Motive, 5. Scireggvunb, m. 
Motto, s. IBJotto, n.; ©innforud), m. 
Mount, v. «. auffletgen. 
Mountain, 5. SSerg, m. 
Mountainous, a. gebirgig. 
Mouth, s. A'aintv «.; VDZaul, n. by. word 

of mouth, munblidj. 
More, v. «. geljen, jieljen. 
Movement, s. SSeroegung,/. 
Much, a. & ad. Diet, as much — as, fo »iel 

— atS. so much, fofe$r. 
Muddy, a. fdjmufctg. mud-walled f mit 

Si' tun gemaueit. 
Multitude, *. 5D?enge,/.; ©$aar,/.- 
Murder, v. a. ernnrben. 
Murmur, s. (Seimnmel, n. v. n. murmeln. 
Muse, *. SDIuje,/, 
Music, s. Uliufit,/. 
Musician, 5. Jontun(Her> m. 
Musket, s. ftltnte,/. 
Mutiny, s.atteuterei,/. 
Mutual, a. gegonfeitig; wedjfelaJeife.. 
Mysterious, a. gel)eimmfj»oII. 
Mystery, s. ©egetmnifi/ n. 

N. 

Kail, s. s»agel, m. 

Naked, a. nadt, Hog. 

Name, 5. SRame, m. Christian name, 

Xaufname. by name, SRamcilS. t>. a. 

nennen. 

Named, a. 9!aracti3, gcnannt. 
Narrow, a. enge. 
Nation, SBolf, ».; SRation,/. 
Native, a. gebuttig (aiiS). native of, (fein) 

auS. s. eingeborner, m. 
Natural, a. -ly. a<2. natutlid). 
Nature, ». Slatur, /. 
Nautical, a. nouttjct). 
Naval, a. nauttjd). 



Navigation, s. ©e&ifffafc>t, /. 

Navigator, s. ©eefaljret, m. 

Near, o. mfye;pr. neben. 

Nearly, od. i-einabe. • 

Necessary, a. notbrcenbig. 

Necessity, s. SHotbroenbigfett, SRoflj, /.; 

3>urftigfeit,/. 
Neck, s. %a\8, m. 
Necklace, s. §aI3banb, n. 
Need, v. a. nbtbig baben, bcburfen. 
Negative, a. in the negative, neiit. 
Neglect, v. a. umiad)liijjigm. *. SBernad)= 

[afjigung,/. 

Negotiate, v. n. untetbanbeln. 
Negro, s. 92cger, m. 
Negro-dealer, s. 9!egetl>anbler, m. 
Neighbor, s. Watibar, m. 
Neighborhood, s. §Ka<6baricl)aft,/. 
Neighboring, a. in ber 9?abe. 
Neither, c. meber. neither — nor, tteber 

— nod). 

Nephew, s. SReffe, m. 
Nervous, a. nei-Dtg. 
Nest, s. SReft, n. 
Never, ad. nie, niemaie. 
Nevertheless, ad. beffenungea$tet. 
Neiv, a. neu. 

Newly, ad. neulid). [!eit, /. 

News, s. 31adjvt$t,/.; ba§ STCeue, n.; 9ieuig= 
Newspaper, «. feitu.ng,/. 
Next, a. notbjl, fotgenb. ad. iobann. 
Nights. 9Joi*t./. 
Nightfall, s. (5-inbrud) bee SJadit, m. 
Ninety, a. neunjig. 
No, a. fein. 
Nobility, s. 3[bel, m. 

Noble, a.ebel. s. 9tbeIige(r),m.;^Z.(£beIieute. 
Nobleman, s. (Sbelmann, m. 
Nod, £. SBttii, m. 
Noise, s. S&rm, m.; ©er&uf^, n. 
Nominal, a. namentlid). 
Nor, c. no*; aui) iiid)t. . [marts. 

North, 5. 92otben, m. to the north, novc - 
. Northern, a. n&rblid). 
Northward (s), ad. norbirartS. 
Norway, 5. 9?ormegen, ». 
Not, ad. nidjt. 

Note, *. SBriefdjen, ».; SiHet, n.; SKote, /. 
Nothing, ad. nid)tg. s. 9!icfit8. 
Notice, s. SBeaiitung,/.; Slufmerfiamfeit, 
/.; fflemetfung,/. worthy of notice, 

feljcnSrourbig. to raise to notice, bcmcrt= 

lid) inadicn. 

Notify, d. a. (etnem) funb t^un. 
Notion, s. SBegriff, m. 
Notwithstanding, pr. ungeatbtet. 
Novel, s. Gi-jablung,/.; SRoueBe,/. 
Novelist, s. snoueUcit[d)nitiet, m. 
Novelty, s. SKeubeit,/. 
Now, ad. nun, jett. 
Noway(s), od. fcmeSmege. 
Nowhere, ad. nirgenbS. 
Number, s. 3abl; SHenge,/.; Mnjo^t,/. 
Numerous, a. j.iMrei*. 
Nuptials, s. pi. yodjjeit, /. 
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0. 

Oaknm, s. SBerg, n. 
Oats, s. Safer, m. 

Ontll, 5. (i'tC, 771. 

Obedient, a. geborfam. 

Obey, v. a. gel)ord)Cn. 

Object, s. 3'fl; »■■ 5Ding, i»-> (Segenftanb, m. 

Objection, s. (Sntgegenje^ung, /., Sin= 

loaaD, m. to have no objection (to it), 

5Kid)to (Cagegen) baben. 
Oblige, v. a. notbigen(= compel); gefatttg 

fern (= accommodate); cevpfUdjteu. 
Obliged, a. banEbar. 
Obscure, a. itjenig beEannt, bunlel. 
Obscurity, ». Unbetu^mtbeit, /., Sunfefc 

Sett,/. 
Observation, s. SBeitiertmtg, /., 25eobad)t= 

ung,/. 

Observe, v. a. beobadjten, bemerfen. 
Obstacle, s. Sinbernifi, «. 
Obstinacy, s. SartnadUgteit,/. 
Obstinate, a. -ly, ad. bartnaifig. 
' Obstruct, v. a. Bink'ru. 
Obtain, v. a. erlangen, erretd)en. 
Occasion, s. (Megenbeit, SBecanlaffung,/., 

'Jdilaf?, m., SIngelegenbeit,/. v. a. cei-aiu 

laffen. 
Occasional, -ly, ad. gelegentlidj, gelsgen= 

Beitltd). 
Occupy, u. a. bifdjaftigen (rait), einnebmen, 

bejejen. 

Occur, v. n. uorfommen, gefdjeben. 
Ocean, s. SMtmeer, n. 
Odious, a. gebafjig. 
Off, ad. & pr. son, Don .... meg. get off 

(away), fid) uiacben aui Mm Staube. 
Offence, s. Slergernifj, n. give offence, 

Stnftofj geben. 
Offend, ». a. belcibigcn. 
Offensive, a. offcufio. 
Offer, 77. a. anbieteii, auSfteuen (jum SSer- 

Eauf), bavbieten, barbringen, anlragen. s. 

Slucvbictcn, 71. 
Ollice, s. 5Dienft,m., <8otteSbienft,7n. 
Officer, s. 88eamte(r), Offljier, m. 
Oft, Often, ad. oft. 
Ointment,:, ©albe,/. 
Old, a. alt. 
Omen, s. Omen (Stnjeidjen), »., SBorbebeu= 

tang,/. 

Omnipresent, a. augrgenroartig. 
Once, ad emmal, einft. at — , auf eimnal. 
One, a. ein. pr. einev. one by one, einev 

nad) bcra anberu. 
Only, a. einjig; ad. nur. not only — but 

also, nid)t alleirt (nut) — jonbern aud>. 
Onset, s. tXngviff, m. 
Open, a. offen. tj. a. offncn. v. n. beuor= 

fteben. 

Opening, s. (Setegenbeit, /. 
Openness, s. OffenbevjigEeit, /. 
Operation, s. SBirfung, /., Operation,/. 
Opinion, s. iDicumiuj, /. 



Opponent, s. @egner, m. 
Opportunity, s. (Selegentjeit,/. 
Oppose, v. a. fid) roiberje jen. 
Opposite, a. entgegenge|egt. pr. gegen= 

iiber. 

Oppress, v. a. truicti, untertrucfcn. 
Order, s. Orbnung,/.; SJefteflung,/.; 23e= 

fetjl, m.; Dvben, m.; Slbficbt,/. in — to, 

in Dec 2lb jid)t, um . . . . flu. in — that, 

btmiit. i7. a. bejebten, laffen. to be 

ordered, fflefeljterbalten. 
Ordinary, a. orbentlid), gemein. 
Organ, s. Organ, n. 
Origin, s. Uripi'ung, Stnfang, m. 
Original, a. uvfpvunglid), arifanglidj. 
Ornament, s. gjerjievung,/., gjuf^, m. 
Otaheitian, a. otabeitifd). 
Other, a. ber, bie, baS anbere. 
Otherwise, ad. anberS, fonft. 
Out, pr. au§. ad. berauS, binauS. out of 

town, au3roart§. 
Outdo, 77. a. iibertreffen. 
Oren, s. Ofen, m. 

Oyer, pr. uber. ad. boruber, Bortei. 
Overcome, v. a. uberwaltigen. 
Overjoyed, a. uberglucflicb. 
Overtake, tj. a. eiu^olen, betreffen. 
Overthrow, v. a. umfturjen. 
Overturn, 77. a. iiinioerfen. 
One, 77. a. fdjulbig fein, oerbanten. 
Owing to, pr. toegen. it iB owing to 

(that), man oerbanEt eS (dat.). 
Own, a. etgen. v. a. gefteben.; 
Owner, s. I£igent^umer, m. 
Oyster, s. Shifter,/. 
Oyster-bed, s. -.'lufterlagcr, n. 



P. 



Pace, s. <S#rttt, ©ang, m. v. n. $ins unb 

tjerfie^eit. 
Pacha, 5. $a.fd)a, m. 
Pack up, v. a. einpatfen, ticrpcicJen. 
Paddle, f. n. ruc-cvu. paddle off, fcrt= 

ruOem. 

Paganism, s. ^cibcntlnun, ». 
Page, s. Spcme, Sfunfei;, m. 
Pain, s. ©djmeirj, m., dual, /. — b, pi. 

3Ku^e, SBemuIjungen,/. 
Painful, a. j^iiiov^haft. 
Paint, v. a. maten. 
Painter, s. SOiiilev, m. 
Painting, s. UJialerci,/.. ©ematbe, n. 
Palace, s. 5JJaIajl, m. Palace of the Savoy, 

Palate, 5. t^aiimcn, m. 
Pale, a. blei^. v.n. turn pale, erHetctyen. 
Paper, s. fpapier, n. waste-paper, s. 3J2as 
tulaturpapicr, n., %u ten papier, n. 
Parcel, s. tyaddtfii, n. 
Parchment, s. ^evgainent, n. 
Pardon, v. a. i»ev$al>en, bcgnabtgen. 
Parent, 5. iSatcr, m. s,'\pl. (iltcxn, pi. 
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Parity, s. (Sleid^eit,/. 

Park, s. Spar", m. 

Parley, *. Untcrrebunfli./- ' 

Parliament, s. ^atlament, n. 

Parole, s. Csbrenivbrt, n. 

Part, s. £l)eil, m. v. a. tbeilen, ticnncn. 

— with, (id) tvcnnen bon, bevgeben. 
Partake, v. n. Stbeit nebiuen (on). — of, 

v. a. gemein'djaUlie*) einncbmcn. 
Particular, a. be'onbce, borjuglidj. acZ. in 

particular, befonberg. s. &injell)eit r /. 
Partly, ad. tljeilS. 
Partnership, s. ganblungSgefetlfdjaft, /. 

take into partnership,* alg Xljeilnebmer 

(ilfiocie) aaiu'bmcn. 
Party, ». $artei, ©efettfdjaft,/. 
Puss, v. n. gchcn, yaffiren, oorufiergeljen. 

— by, bovbeigej)en, uorubergc^en, Dors 
ubettommen; — up, (jinaufjalnen, limauf- 
geljeii; — away, fd)n>mbeii. i>. a. binbvin= 
gen. 

Passage, *• Uebevfa$rt,/., Suvdjgang, m. 
take passage, fid) ein'djiffen. 

Passion, s. Seitenidjaft, /., Sdjnuuj, m. 
passion for travel, 9ceifeluft, /. 

Patch up, v. a. (a ship}, berftopfen. 

Path, s. SJSfab, m. 

Patience, s. ©ebulb,/. to be out of pa- 
tience, bie ©ebulb berlieren. 

Patient, s. patient, m. 

Patrimony, s. Uitgut, re. 

Patriotism, s. SSatcrlantSu'ebe,/. 

Patron, 5. ©bnner, m. 

Patronage, ». SEIjeiuMbjiie,/.; ©unj",/. 

Patronise, u. a. bejdjugen. 

Pattern, s. Hi'ufltr, ». 

Pause, s: spau'e, /. 

Pave, ». *. vflaftern, baSjtcn. 

Pavement, s. SBfloftev, re. 

Paw, s. SBfote,/. 

Pawnliroker, s. spfanbleiljer, m. 

Pay, v. a. jaiilcn, bcjafyleit; (show) ev»ei= 
"vii; pay (attention), gotten; — atten- 
tion (give heed), 91d)t geben ; — down, 
ciuslvjalilen; — honour, ctiren; —out, 
auojalj'eii; — a visit, SBefud) erfiatten, 
(matben). s. ©olb, m. 

Payment, s. SBejflljtung,/. 

Peace, t. griebe, m.; SHube,/. 

Peaceful, a. "net-lid), rufiig. 

Peacock, s. tpfauljabii, m. 

Peasant, s. SBctuer, m. 

Peasantry, s. 35 auevn, m. pi. 

Pebble, s. ©teindjen, m. 

Peck, «. SHefee,/. 

Peculiar, o. eigentljumlid), »erfd)ieben. 

Peculiarity, s. 6igentl)um'idj'eit,/. 

Pecuniary, o. ®efb betreffenb. 

Pedestal, s. $$u"igefteu > ,_n. 

Pedestrian, s. g-ujigaiiget, m. 

Pen, s. (Sdireib)febet, /. 

Pencil, s. spinfet; SBleijUfr, m. 

Pendant, s. SBimpel, m. 

People, s. Sol!, n.\ Seute, 2>Z. 

Pepper, s. spfcffci',m. 



Pepper-box, >■ spfefferfafi, n. 

Perceive, t>. a. einfclicn; maljriufimen; 

■metten. 
Perfect, a. bottfommen. v. a. berbbUtonu 

1KB", ge"d)ie"t tuattien. 
Perfection, s. aSoUfommeiujeit,/. 
Perfidious, a. treulog. 
Perform, v. a. rervtdjtcn, erfuQen, (Turn. 
Performance, s. SlrteU, /. — s, j>'. 

Spiel, m. 
Perfume, «. SBo^Igerud), m. 
Perhaps, ad. mclietdtt. 
Perilous, a. gefo^rlid). 
Perish, v. n. umEommen. 
Permission, s. Qrkubnifi,/. 
Permit, v. a. ertauben. 
Perpetual, a. fornva^renb, befilntig. 
Persecute, v. a. uerfolgen. 
Perseverance, «. S)ef)<irrlid)te't,/. 
Persian, a. peififd). 
Persist, v. n. bebiarren. 
Person, *. Sfcifon,/.; Sffiann, m.; ©eftalt, 

/., itotpcr, m., (somebody), ^emauD; — s, 

pi. Seute, ajienjdjen. 
Personal, a. fietjdnlid). 
Persuade, v. a. itberreben, iiberjeugen. 
Persuasive, a. uberjeugenb. 
Peruse, v. a. bura)le'en. 
Philanthropic, a. nieufdjenfreunblid). 
Philosopher, s. SBeltmeiier, m.; spi)Uo= 

fopb, m. 

Philosophical, a. pI)Uc~i!p1ji"d). 
Philosophy, s. 23cUu>ei»lioit,/. 
physiCj *. ^Irjeneifunte,/. 
'Physician, *. s Jlrjt, m. 
Pick, v. a. pfiudtn ; (a quarrel), anfans 

gen. pick up, auflc'en, iainmclu. 
Pickpocket, s. SEaitbenbieb, m. . 
Picture, s. ©ematbe, n.; ^iltnifi, re. 
Piece, s. Stud, re. piece of gold, ©olbs 

ftutf, re. piece by piece, &tud* fur 

<stuc£. 

Piety, *. Sr6mmigfeit,/. 
Pike, s. §ed)t, m. 
Pile, s. §aufen, m. 
Pilgrimage, s. EaUjatitt,/. 
Pillow, s. »op"fi"fen, n. 
Pilot, s. Seotif , in . 
Pinnace, s. SlSinaf'e,/. 
Pipe, s. spfeifc,/. ». m. pten. 
Piper, s. ^lifeifcr, m. 
Pistol, s. ^iiflole,/. 
Pit, s. ©cube,/. 

Pitch upon, «. a. fid) enr*d)eibeit fur. 
Pitchfork, s. 9Hiftgabel, /. 
Piteous, a. -ly. ad. jammetfid), erSorm= 

lid). 
Pity, s. SIKitleib (mit). it is a pity, e8 ijl 

<~">d)abe. what a pity it is, ane fd)abe ift 

cS. v. a. becaueru. 
Place, s. Ort, ra., ipictfe, m., ©telle,/.; 

SRang. m., 8(mt, n. i>. a. fhUen, 

fc^en, legen, (linjtdlcn; (in college) auf= 

neljmeu; take — , ©tatt finben. 
Plague, s.gJeft,/. 
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Plain, a. -ly, ad., einfad), beuflidj. «. S3o= 

Den, »i., ©bene,/. 
Planet, s. IBanbelfterii, m. 
Planking, s. spionten, /. pi. 
Plant, i. spftanje, /. v. a. pftamen. 
Plantation, s. ^flanjung, spflanjjcbule,/. 
Plaster, s. JPffojln, n. 
Plate, «. Befajje (pi.) n. 
Play, s. ©cbaufpiet, «. v. a. fpielen. 
Plead, v. a. vorjdjuben. 
Pleasant, a. angenebnt. 
Please, v. a. gefatten, befriebigen; gcfaUtg 

f e ill ; please, imperat., (for urgent re- 

quest) id) bitte. 

Pleased (with), a. ctfvcut (fiber). 
Pleasure, 5. SSergnugen, n. give pleasure, 

SJergiiugen madk'ii. a man of pleasure, 

etn SetgmigungSjMJ'iger. pleasure-boat, 

Siftbuot, n. 

Pledge, v. a. jutrinten. 
Plentiful, a. -ly. uberjluflig. 
Plenty, s. pile,/. 
Plight, s. Sjuftanb, m.; fflefinben, n. 
Plot, s. spianj SlutdiUg, m. 
Pluck, u. a. pflucfcn, rupfen. 
Plum-pudding, s. 9iofiuenflo^, m. 
Plunder, v. a. ptunbevn. 
Plunge, v. a. taudjen. 
Packet, s. SLafae, /. 
Pocket-book, s. laidienluidj, n. 
Pocket-money, s. Xafcbengelb, n. 
Poem, s. (Bebidjt, «. 
Poet, s. ©tdjtev, m. 
Poetic(al), a. bidjtcrifa). 
Point, ». ©pifee, /. in — of, in §injjrtjt 

auf; be on the point of, im SSegriffe 

fein. v. a. bejeidjnen ; —at, bejeidjnen; 

— out, erfennen, anbeuten, beuten (auf); 

— to, liincaitcn. 
Poison, s. ©tft, n. 

Police, 8. SJJolijet,/. Lieutenant of the 

police, ^otyeU&ommiifar. m. 
Politeness, s. fibfliojteit, SIrtigEeU,/. 
Politics, pi: s. IjSolMt,/. 
Political, a. politico). 
Pomp, s. SgracSt, /. 
Pond, s. Steid), m. 
Poniard, s. Sold), to. 
Poodle, s. $ubet, m. 
Poodledog, s. <)iubelbunb, m. 
Poor, a. -ly, ad. arm, fdjrcad;, armjelig. 
Pope, s. Sgapti, m. 
Populace, s. SGolE, re. 
Popularity, s, gioputaritat, /., SBolE«= 

gunft,/. 

Port, s. §afen, m. 
Portion, s. SC6eil, m., SMitgift,/. 
Portuguese, *. ^ortugiefe, m. 
Position, s. ©teflung,/. 
Possess, v. a. befiben. 
Possession, ». Seii|}, m. take possession, 

einnebmen, in ben >-8eii|j tvclcn. 
Possessed of, a. im iBefife oon. 
Possible, a. mSglid). 
Possibly, <«J. moglid), moglidjer SBeije. 



Posterity, *. SRadjIommenfdjaft, /., SHad)= 
melt,/. 

Postilion, «. <Poflitrton, m. 

Post-office, s. $oft restante, /. 

Postscript, s. Wadjfdjrifr,./. 

Posture, s. ©tellung, Sage,/. 

Pot, s. SEopf, 7ji. 

Pounce (upon), v. n. berfaUcn (ubct). 

Pound, s. ?JJfinib, re. 

Poverty, s. flrmutb, /. 

Powder, s. <)Juluer, n. 

Power, s. SKaii)t, /. powers, DKacbte, 8ei= 

liungen, /. pi. to be in one's power (to 

do), in feinet ffiacbt (itgtn. 
Powerful, a. geroaltig, madjtig. 
Practical, a. prnftifd). 
Practice, s. aiuSiibung, SInroenbung, <Se= 

roobnbeit, 5pvactiE,/. put in practice, in 

SluSutuing bringen. 
Practise, v. a. uben. 

Practitioner, medical, s.praiti[djer2fr3t,m. 
Praise, s. Sob, n. 
Pray, v. n. Men. 
Pray, inlerj. bitte. 
Prayer, s. (Sebet. n. 
Preach, v. a. & n. pvcbigen. 
Precaution, 5. 3}orfid)t, ffiDifidjtSmajj: 

vegel, /. 

Precept, s. Kegel,/., Sefjre,/. 
Preceptor, s. Gebrer, m. 
Precious, a. E.'ftbar, tbfilid). 
Precious stone, s. (Sbeljiein, m. 
Precipitate, a. -ly, art. uoreitig. 
Predecessor, s. SBorganger, m. 
Predict, v. a. oovberlagen. 
Prediction, s. 2Beiflagung, /. 
Preeminence, s. 9kn'vang, m. 
Prefer, v. a. oovjicbeu. 
Prejudice, *. SBovuvtbt'tl, n. 
Prelate, s. $rUat, m. 
Preparation, s. iSovbereiiung, /., &n: 

ftaft, /. , 
Prepare, v. a. bereiten, porbeteiten; f cian= 

jtalten. v. n. fid) ru[ien. 
Presage, s. Sorbebeutuna, /. 
Prescribe, v. a. uovfcbreiben. 
Presence, *.. ©egeumart, /. presence of 

mind, OeifteSgegenuiait. 
Present, a. auwefenb, gegenicaitig. at 

present, gegemoartig. s. ©cfcbent, n. 

make apreseut, jum ©eicbenf niacben. 
Present, v. a. barftelten, DorfteUen; anS= 

rid)ten, barbieten; uberreid)en. re.fi. )"id) 

bavbieten. 
Presently, ad. fogteid), gleidj, getabe, balb 

nadjbev. 

Preservation, s. SBerreabvung,/. 
Preserve, v. a. pcricabven, aufbemat)wn, 

bebalten, erbalten. 
Preside, v. n. ben SBo-Ttfe Soben, porpjen, 

prafi&iren. 

President, s. Sgrafibent, m. 
Press, s. gStefle, /. v. a. preRen, brans 

gen. 
Pressing, u. bringcnb. 
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Pressure, s. Spveffsn, n. 

Presumption, s. SJnmajiutig,/. 

Pretence, s. Sgouwanb, m. 

Pretend, v. a. eovgeben, oorroenben, fid) 
ftelleji (al8 of)), tebaupten. 

Pretended, a. bevftellt. 

Pretentious, a. iiniuafjenb. 

Pretext, s. SSormanb, m. 

Pretty, a. nieblicb. ad. jicmUdj. ■ pretty- 
well over, ad. jiemlidj burubet. 

Prevail, v. re. berrjeben. prevail upon, 
v. a. beroegen, Dermogen. 

Prevalence, s. ® auer, /., 2Jorbroftben, n. 

Prevalent, a. borbmfebenb. 

Prevent, v. a. binbern, borbeugen. 

Previous, a. feacLbcrtyergebenb. previous 
to, prep. 'Dor. 

Prey, s. SBeute,/: 

Priam, s. SfkiamuS, m. 

Price, s. 5|Srei6, m. 

Pride, s. ©tolj, m. to pride one's self 
(on), [id; rubmen (Gen.)- 

Prince, s. fjurft, spuing, m. 

Princess, s. qjrinjfflin, 5}urftin,/. 

Principal, a. borjugtitf). a. Hapitat, n. 

Printer, ». SBucbbructcc, 7», 

Printing-office, s. CDtuifcrei,/. 

Prior, *. sprior, m. 

Prison, s. (Scfangnifj, n. 

Prisoner, *. ©efangene(r), m. to take pri- 
soner, gum ©efangenen madjen, gefangen 
nebmen. 

Pristine, a. fvufier. 

Private, a. -ly, ad. geBeim, prtoat, eigen. 
in private, in§ ©ebeim, 

Probability, s. aBob*fd)™Kd>fc'tr/- in all 
probability, bbcbft roabvjdieinlid) . 

Probable, -My, ad. loa&tfdjeintitt). 

Problem, s. problem, n. 

Procedure, s. 93erfaf)ren, n. 

Proceed, v. re. fortfabwtt, fii) anjdjiden, 
Slnfialt tnacben. , , 

Procure, «. a. vertvalteib berfefjaffen, ev= 
reidjen, evlcmgen. 

Prodigal, a. ucvfdjmcnberifd). 
Prodigious, a., erftaunlid). 
Prodigy, s. Sffiunber, re. 
Produce, v. a. btreorbraigen, borfteticn, 
aufroeifen, erroeden. 
Produce, s. Qrjeugnifj, n. 
Production, s. Csqeugnifj, re. 
Productive, a. frtlrfitbar. 
Profession, s. 33eCenntnifj,»., SBeruf, m. 
Professor, s. sprofeffor, m. 
Profit, s. ©erainn, ire. t> . a. profit by, 

nu^en. 

Profitable, a. eintraglii). 
Profound, a. tief, lieffiniiig. 
Prognostic, s. SBorbebeutung,/. 
Progress, s. gortfebritt, m. 
Project, s. C'ian, m. form a project, 

tinni <Blari faffen. 
Projector, s. -it [aunt artjet, m„ ffintroerfer, m. 
Prologue, s. SBorrebe, /. 
Prolong, d. a. bcrlangcra. 



Promise, s. Skrfpredjett, ™. v. a. Den 
fptetben. 

Promising, a. boffnungeboll. 

Promote, u. a. befbrbem. 

Promotion, s. 93ef6tberung,/., a5orcucfcn,». 

Prompt, -ly, ad. iebbaft. v. a. treiben. 

Pronounce, v. a. eutlaren. 

Proof, s. a3eioci«,-m., ijkobe,/. put to 
the proof, auf bie gSvibe ftcUcn. 

Propagate, v. a. ucrbveiten.- 

Proper, -ly, ad. tuuglid), forgfaltig. thini 
proper, fur gut befmben. 

Property, s. SSermbgen, re. 

Prophet, s. ^ropbet, m. 

Prophetic, a. pvcpbctiid). - 

Proportion, s. SBerbaltiiijj, n. in propor- 
tion as,- in bem Wait abS. in propor- 
tion, bmbaltnijmljig. 

Proposal, *. ajotjtblag, m. 

Propose, v. a. uotlegcn, Dorfdblagen. 

Proposition, «. SJorfdilag, Sinttag, m. 

Proscribe, v. a. bevbannen. 

Prosecute, v. a. fortjetjen, bfrfolgen. 

Prospect, *. Slnrtijt, augfidjt,/. 

Prospectus, s. SJJtofbectuS, m. 

Prosperous, a. gcbeiblid). 

Prostrate, one's self, v. refl. niebetfaltcit. 

Protect, v. a. fdju&en, jd)Dnen. 

Protecter, >. protector, m., S3cid)ujet, m. 

Protestation, «. SBevroabrung,/. 

Protract, v. a. in bie Bange jicben. 

Prove, v. a. beroeiien. v. n. ftd) ertoeifeu, 
fid) jcigen. 

Provide, v. a. sovfebtn, uerjefjen, (cBafjen; 
(for one's self), fia) jdjaffen. 

Provided (that) c. tuenn nur. 

Providence, s. SBov(e6ung,/. 

Province, s. iproutnj,/. 

Provision, s. Soif cbrung, /. -s, pi. Se» 
beuSmittel, n. pi. 

Provoke, v. a. retjen. 

Prudence, s. fflugfjeit,/. 

Prudent, a. Hug. 

Prussia, s. ^reu^en, n. 

Prussian, s. gjceufc, m. a. breuStfd). 

Public, a. offentlid). s. fuMitiim, re. 

Public-house, «. S -Etrtb3baii3, m. 

Publication, s. ajL'rbffcntlidjung,/.; S[u§= 
gabc,/. 

Publish, v. a. Ijerauggeben. 

Pull out, v. a. auSjieijen, beiauSjiebcn. 

Pump, s. $umpe, /. 

Punctilious, a. fpi^finbig. 

Punctual, a. -ly. ad. punfttitf). 

Punish, v. a. ftvafen (negeit), befrcafen. 

Punishment, s. ©trofe, ffleftrafung,/. 

Purchase, s. jiau[, m.; (f tntauf, ?n. v. a. 
faufen, ert/nnbcln. 

Purchaser, s. Stoufer, m. 

Pure, a. rein, acbt, Ldof). 

Purpose, s. Stoect, m.; Stsftc^t, jr". ; SSot« : 

baben, n. on purpose, in bev'2lb[id)t. 

Purse, 5. ixuitL'l, m. 

Pursue, v. a. bevfolgen. [ficruf, m. 

Pursuit, s. SGcvfolguug,/.; -a, pi. iicbcnSa 
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Pat, v. a. fefeen, ftelfen, legen; Bringeit; 
giejjen. — (a question), ridjten, fie Ben. 

— down, nieberfteUcn. — in, einrurfen. 

— to inconvenience, in 93erlegenl>eit 
Bringen. — in mind (remind), (3emanb) 
baran erinnern. — in practice, in 8tu3= 
u&ung bringen. — out (relieve of), 3ie6en 
au§, Befreien Uon; (extinguish), au§= 
Iofdjen. — up (at an inn), emfeljren. 

— a stop, ein tfiroe madjen, SinljaU ttjun. 

— upon (one), auf fjef ten. 



Q- 



Quadrant, s. Gnat-rant, m. 
Qualification, s. fflcfafiigung,/. 
Qualify, v. a. Befaftigen. 
Quality, s. (Sigenfdjaft, /. in quality of, 

oB. 
Quantity, s. SDicngr, /. 
Quarrel, s. Streit, m. 
Quarter, *. SStectef, n.; Duartier, n.; SHio)= 

tung,/. 

Queen, s. Stiinigin,/. 
Quell, v. a. untetbtuif en. 
Quench, v. a. lofa)en. 
Question, s. gvoge, /. cross questions, 

Duerfrcgen. put questions to one, an 

cincn rttaacn (ledtn, (vicfjicn). ask a 

question, fragen. 
Quick, ad. -Iy. ad. icfyneU. 
Quiet, a. ruing. 

Quit, v. a. mrtertcaen, eetlajfen. 
Quite, ad. ganjlia), ganj, fe^u, rea)t. 

B. 

Rabbit, «. ftanindjen, w. 
Race, s, BebenSfauf, m. 
Race, s. iffiutlj, ^orn, m. in rage, Dor 

SButtj. 

Rawed, a. jcrrtffen. 
Railleries, s. Spott, m. 
Rain, s. iHegen, m. 
Raise, u. a. erljeben; erregen. 
Rake, *. Jparfe,/. 
Ramble, v. n. ljerumfd)n>etfeii. 
Rampart, s. SBrufnoeBre,/. 
Rank, *. ERang,m.; ©tanb, m.; Staffe,/.; 

©rufe,/. to be ranked, feinen SRang Be= 

bauptou. 
Ransom, 5: SSfegetb, re. 
Rapacious, a. rctu&gierig. 
Rapid, a. -Iy. ad. fdjtieu'. 
Rare, a. felten. 
Rascal, 5. ©djurte, m. 
Rash, a. unBejonnen. 



Rat, *. Matte,/. 

Rather, ad. ein wentg; UeBer. 

Reach, v. a. erreidjen. v. n. fid) erflretfen. 

Read, v. n. Iefen,~ttorlefen. 

Reader, s. Sefer, m. 

Readiness, s. OeJaHigfeU, f. 

Ready, a. ferrtg, bereit, ttereittoiaig; fdjnelT. 
get ready, fertig (bereit) madjen, ready- 
money, Boat ©elD. 

Real, -ly. ad. roixttid), tvo$(. 

Reality, s. 2Birflidjfeit,/. 

Reap, v. a. (SSort^eit) jier>en. 

Reason, s. Seroeggruhb, m. v. n. worts 
njedjfein; flietten. 

Reasonable, a. Dernunftig; gtemltd). 

Recall, u. a. jurucfrufen. 

Receipt, s. (SmpfQngfdjein, m.; Quits 
tung, /. 

Receive, v. a. empfangen, erfcalten, ouf= 
neB/men. 

Reception, s. Stnna^me,/.; (Smpfang, m. 

Recipe, s. Jiecept, n. 

Reciprocal, a. gegenfeitig. 

Recital, s. tvi>iblumi,/. 

Recite, v. a. Ijeriagen. 

Reckon, v. a. ledjnen. 

Reckoning, s. 9ted)nung, /. ; 3 ei $ e '/' 

Recognise, v. a. erfennen. [faff en. 

Recollect, v. a. fid) bejinnen. v. n. fid) 

Recollection, s. ©e&ddjtni^, n. 

Recommend, v. a. enipu'Mai. 

Recommendation, s. (SuipfeBlung, /. let- 
ter of recommendation, (Smpfe&tuitijSs 
brief, m.; ISmpfeBUtngsidjreiljen, n. 

Recompense, s. ^Qdo^iimi^, f. 

Reconcile, v. a. cerfoi^nen. 

Record, leave on record, v. a. erja^fen. 

Recourse, s. 3uflud)t; OtucfEe^r, /. to 
have recourse, 3 u P uc ^t ne^men, fid) wens 
ben (an). 

Recover, v. a. reteber geroinnen, mieber Be? 
fommen. v.n. genefen, fid) erfjoten. 

Recovery, s. 23}ieberero&erung,/. 

Red, a. voth. 

Reduce, v. a. brtngcn; fiurjen; 3uru& 
tuerfen. reduced (to), gefturjt(in). 

Reelevate, v. a. umoe-cv erbeben. 

Reenter, v. a. roteber eintreten. 

Reference, s. Seiug, rn. 

Reflect, v. n. nadjbenfen. 

Reflection, s. 9?ad?benfen, n. 

Reformation, 5. 23erbeff crung, /. 

HelVeshinent, s. (Srfrifdjung,/. 

Refuge, s. Suf[ud)t,/. 

Refusal, s. SBcigcrung,/. 

Kefuse, v. a. fid) weigem, ocrmeigern. 

Refuse, s. 2ln§iuurf, m. 

Regain, v. a. iwiefcervjeioiiinen. 

Regard, v. a. anfeben, ad;ten. with re- 
gard to, im $erbattutfi ju, in a3ejtebung . 
auf. as regards, al§ c8 berrtfft. 

Regards, s. iSvi'ijje, pi. m. 

Re^anlless, <>. xwdh-M-Moi. 

Regiment, *. SBegtment, n. regiment of 
guards, ©axberegiment, n. 
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Region, s. Segenb,/. 

Regret, j. iHeue, /. ». a. Bebauem, ie= 

K1ICH. 

Regular, a. regelmftfetg. 
Regulate, v. a. orbnen. 
Keheiir.se, v. a. ein(lubiten. put in re- 
hearsal, cinftubiren tafjen. 
Keign, v. n. regieren. s. 91egierung,/. 
Reimburse (one's self), v. refl. fidj mieber 

bcgflljlt macben. 
Rejoice, v. n. fid) freuen. 
Rejoin, v. n. erroibevn, vetfrfeen. 
Rekindle, v. a. roieber anjunben. 
Relapse, v. n. jiuutfialini. 
Kelate, v. a. evjiiblen, bcrtditcn. 
Relation, 5. SBemxinbtftbaft,/. 
Release, v. a. befreien. 
Reliance, s. SBertrauen, n. 
Belief, s. Srleidjterung,/. 
Relieve, v. a. enlfetjen, ein Enbe tnadjen. 
Religion, s. SReligion,/. 
Religious, a. gotiegfui'dttig. 
Reload, v. a. roieber auflaben. 
Rely, v. n. fid) uerlaffen, oerlranen. 
Remain, v. n. bleibeu, uerbieiben. let 

remain, liegen laffen. Remains, s. pi. 

Ueberrefte, 'm. 
Remainder, s. <Reft, m. 
Remark, v. a. bemerfen. s. Stnmertung, /. 
Remarkable, a. merfrourbig. 
Remedy, s. ^ulfdmiltel, n. 
Remember, v. a. ficb. erinnem, empfeljlen, 

nitbt Dergeffen. [gen,/. 

Remembrances, *■ ©riifie, m., (Smpfeblun* 
Kemind, v. a. erinnem. 
Remonstrance, s. SBorftctlung, ©egenbor= 

(if Uun g, /. 

Remove, v. a. Derlcifjen, entfetnen, jieben. 
Bender, ". a. leiften, mrnben. 
Renowned, a. beriibmt. 
Rent, s. 9)!ietbjine, m. 
Repair, v. n. firt) mobin Begeben. 
Bepast, s. SDJabljeit,/. 
Repeat, v. a. irieberbolen. 
Repentance, s. 9(eue, /. 
Repine, ». n. oercriefilidj (ein (fiber). 
Reply, v. ••-. ermiebem. s. Slntrocrt, Sr= 

loieberung, /. maie a reply, Hntroort 

geben. 
Report, v. a. ausbrciten, omicbmen. 
Repose, v. n. ruben, fdjtafen. 
Representation, s. SSoifteHung,/. 
Bepress, v. a. unterbrucfen, jurucfroeifen. 
Reprimand, v. a. tabeln, serroeifen. 
Beproach, v. a. Sornnirfe madjen, born>er= 

fen. s. 93ornmif. bear reproaches, SOovs 

umrfe leiben. 

Reproof, s. Somnirf, m., fJuKdjtweifung,/. 
Reprove, v. a. tabeln. 
Republic, s. greiftaat, m. 
Republication, s. neue MuSgaBe,/. 
Reputation, s. guter Dtuf, m., guter 9J<i= 

men, m. 
Reouest, s. SBitte,/. v. a. Bitten, er[ud)en. 

of request, a. gciudjt. 



Require, v. a. beclangen. 
Research, s. Unterfurfjung, /. 
Resemble, v. a. oergleidjen. 
Resentment, s. {RacQcgefubt, n. 
Reserve, v. a. uorbepaIten,.iuruif$atteit. 
Reside, v. n. fid) aufbalien, loobnen. 
Residence, s. aiufcnUjalt, aBobnfit}, », 

Resign, v. a. uberlaffen. 

Resignation, s. (Srgebung, /. 

Resist', v. a. niberfteben. 

Resolute, a. cntfdUeficn. 

Resolution, s. (iulidilup, m. 

Resolve, v. n. be jcbticfien, fid) entfdjliejien. 

Resound, v. n. mieberbnUen. 

Resource, 5. % ul\ simttei, n., ©elbmittel, n. t 
HuStunft, /. 

Respect, v. a. bedjacbten. s. iRaafubt, Si'm- 
ftd)t, 33egiebung, (5'brcrLut'tung, ^Idstung 
(uor), /. with respect to, in Segiebung 
auf. 

Respectable, a. anfe^nlid). 

Respectful, a. ebrerbietig, bbflid). 

Respecting, pr. betreffenb. 

Respective, a. befonber. 

Best, s. SKeft, m. the rest (pi.), bie iibris 
gen; ber, bie, ba§ ubrige. as for the rest, 
ubrigend. v. n. niltcu. 

Restoration, s. Sicftaurotion,/., Biebera 
berfteilung, /. 

Bestore, v. a. guriicfgeben, n)iebert)erfteUen. 

Bestrain, v. a. suviictbaltnt. 

Result, v. n. cntittlicn. s. 91 

Resume, v. a. jjimicrnebjnen. 

Retain, v. a. gurucfbalten, fatten. 

Retake, v. a. uuebev neijmen. 

Retaking, s. SBieber»einna^me,/. 

Retinue, s. ©efolge, n. 

Retire, v. n. Tid) jurudsieben, meggeien. 

Retired, a. eingejogen. 

Retirement, s. 3nvuif gejogenb^eit, /. 

Retreat, J. SRudjitg, Sufhitbtsctt, m. 

Return, v. n. juriidTebren, niieberfoimnen, 
erioiebern, jturitifEemmen. ti. a. jurutfs 
(djicten. (thankB), (agen, bringen. re- 
turn thanks, tanfen. s. SRiittgabe, /.. 
Stuitfebr, /. in return for, al8 SergeU 

"tung fur. 

Revelling, s. Sdjmaufen, n. 

Revenge, «. Stadje, /. v. a. radjen. have 
revenge, SHadje nebmen. 

Reverence, v. a. uerebreu. 

ReTiew, s. ^ecrftbnu, /. 

Revile, v. a. febmaben. 

Revise, v. a. biucbfel)en. 

Revive, «. n. roieber oufleBen; i>. a. reieoers 
beleben. 

Revolution, s. SJeuoIution,/. 

Revolve, v. n. ficb breben. 

Reward, v. a. BcloBnen. s. SBeIob.nung, /. 

Ribbon, s. SBnnb, n. 

Rich, a. rtiri). 

Riches, s. 9ccicbtbum, in. 

Kid, get rid of, v. a. loSroerben, (iblegen. 

Bide, v. n. rciten, fasten, riding in 
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•• traineauV ». Sdjlitten fasten, ride 

off, fovtceiten. 
Ridicule, s. ©pott, m. 
Ridiculous, a. lartjevlid). 
Rigging, s. SCafelioerE, n. 
lii^lit, a. recbt. s. SRecbt, n. 
Riot, s. Slufruhr, m. 
Rise, i). «. aujfteben, gclangcn, tommcn, fid) 

cmporfa)tDingeu, [ieigtn. 
Rising, a. fleijenb. 
Risk, «. ©efa$r,/., Sffiagnijs, ". 
River, s. glufe, »'. 
Rivulet, ». Sacb, in. 
Road, s. SBeg, m., Straje, Sanbftrage,/. 
Roastbeef, ». gerbfteteg iBincfki jtfy, ». 
Rob, v. a. berauben. 
Robber, s. 9tauber, m. 
Robust, a. ftoit. 
Rock, s. Sdfcn, m. 
Rocky, a. fcljig. 
Rogue, s. 3d elm, m. 
Roll, c. iz. fidi beroegen. 
Roman, s. Stonier, m. a. vomifdj. 
Rome, s. OEom, n. 
Roof, s. Xad), re. 
Room, s. Jjimmcr, n. 
Rose, s. SRoje,/. 

Round, pr. mil. u. a. runfc inad>cn. 
Rouse, v. a. rcetfen. 
Route, i. War\<i)\tteSe,f. 
Royal, a. -ly. ad. fbniglid). 
Rude, a. -ly. ad. rob, raub. 
Ruin, ». SJiuine. /.; gjerberben, ra. v. a. ju 

(Srunbe rit^ten. 
Rule,*. SHegel,/. 
Rumbling, 5. SRumpeln, n. 
Ruminate, v. n. natbfiunen. 
Ron, v. n. tauten ; eilcn. run up (a wall), 

auffulivcn. run about, umtaufen. 
Runaway, s. ^lutbtling, 2lu8tciper, m. 
Runic, a. runifcb. 
Rush, s. Stun, m. v. n. [turjen. 
Russia, s. Siujjlaiib, n. 
Russian, s. 'Jiujjc, m. a. rufiifcb. 

s. 

Sable, .?. .Sobel, m. 

Sacred, a. IjeiUg. 

Sacrifice, v. a. opfem. 

Sad a. -ly. ad. haiing. 

Safe, a. -ly. ad. ji$er: rooBl&ehalten. 

Safety, s. ©ttbrcbeit, /. 

Sagacity, *. ©ctyarftinn, m. 

Sail, s. Scad, n. set sail, v. n. ab Jegetn. 

Sailor, *. gftatroje, m. 

Saint, a. 2>mtt. 5. $eilige(r), m. 

Sake, for my sake, urn memetroillen. for 

the sake of, urn — nutten, ( wegen, tim — 

ju, infin. 

Salary, «. ©efcalt, m. 
Sale, *. SGerfauf, m. for sale, jum SSevfauf . 
Salt. v. a. fataen. 
Salutation, s. o)ruy, m. 



Salute, v. a. gvujjen. 

Same, pn. fcerfdbe. at the same time, 
auglcidj. 

Sample, «■ Shifter, n. 
Sand, s. ©a»b, m. 
Sanguine, a. leidjtMutig. 
Saracen, s. ©aracene, m. 
Sarcastic, a. bei^eiiD, favfaftiid). 
Satan, s. ©atan, m. 
Satisfaction, s. ©enugHjuung,/. 
Satisfied, a. jufrieben. 
Satisfy, v. a. geiiugen, befriebigen, ftiUcn. 
Satyr, s. 3atiiu, m.-, SBalbgott, »i. 
Saucepan, s. spfanne,/.; ffeffel, m. 
Savage, a. wilb, graufam. 
Save, v. a. vet ton; evfpaven. 
Saving, s. SKettung,/. 
Savoury, a. |d)macf$aft. 
Saw, s. ©age,/. 

Say, v. a. & n. fagen. to be said, \oU 
leit. say {= add), beijufugen. 
Scale, s. £Bagjd)ale f /. 
Scanty, a. Jparfam. 
Scarce, a. -ly. ad. felten, jpartii^. 
Scarred, a. uavbig. 

Scene, s. ©emalbe,n.; ©cene,/. country- 
scene, fianblcben, n. 
Scenery, s. Slu&lict, m. 
Scheme, s. ©ntivuvf, m. 
Scholar, s. @d)ulev, ©elefittefr), m. 
School, 5. ©c^ule, /. at school, in bet 
©djule. 
School master, s. ©c^uUc^ver, m. 
Science, s. SQBiffenfd)aft f /. 
Sclavonian, a. lUnJciufd). 
Scope, s. ©pieh-aum, m. 
Scotland, *. ©d}ott[anb, n. 
Scotsman, Scotchman, s. ®d)oite, m., 

©c^otllauber, m. 
Scottish, a. f$ottif$. 
Scoundrel, *. ©djuvfe, m. 
Scratch, v. a. id-aru'ii. s. ©gramme,/. 
Scream, v. n. fc^rcien. 
Screech-owl, *. yiafyteuU, f. 
Screen, s. ©djirm, m. 
Scruple, v, n. 23cbeufen trogen (iiBer)/ 
jauberu. 

Scrupulous, a. bebenftidj. 
Sculptor, s. SMlbljauer, m. 
Sea, 5. :1'utv, n. (to bring up) at sea, 
tm ©eebienft. atsea, auf ccr ©ee. 
Seefoivl, *. ©ceoogcI,.m. 
Search, v. a. untetfucfjen. *>. Untcr= 
fun)uns,/. 
Sea-shore, s. iVtcovcgaifcr, n. 
Season, *. 3a^reSjeU f 3«it,/. 
Seat, s. ©i£, m. 

Second, a. tev, bte, bag jmeite. v. a. bei^ 
ftcljcn, u liter flu ten. 

Secret, a. -It. ad. ge^eim, uerborgen, 
^eimtirb. a. ©ef)eimnijj, n. 
Secretary, of State, s. ©taatS^efretar, 
5))iini|fev, m. secretary's office, s. 
3Rimftevtiiin f n. 
Secure, v. a. tcr[idjci'n, \idjcx frelltn. 
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Security, ». SBuigfdjaft,/. 

Seditious, a. aufvutjvtnjd). 

See, v. a. fe t)eu ; cin)i'l)cu . worth seeing, 

fel)eii8n>ih'big. 

Seek, v. a. fud)en. seek out, augjudien. 
Seem, v. n. fd)einen. 
Seize, v. a. evgreifeit. 
Seldom, ad. jelten. 

Select, v. a. auewablcn. a. augetlefen. 
Selection, «. 8tu8itja&I,/. 
Selector, s. ituGuabtet, m. 
Self, pn. a. jelbft. 
Self-condemnation, s. ©elbftoerbatn* 

muiig, /. 
Self-love, s. ©elbfttie&e,/. 
Sell, v. a. vecfaufeit. 
Senate, s. ©enat, m. 
Send, v. a. fcnben, fdjidcn. send out, 

au8fd)i<Ien. send to walk, auf ben ©pa= 

jicrgaiig (djictcn. send for, rufen Iaffen, 

fdjiden mid), send for (a, physician), 

Soleij. 

Sensations, (pi.) s. (Senuffe, (pi.) m. 
Sense, s. ©inn, m. good-sense, s. S3cr= 

(taub, m. 

Senseless, a. finntoS. 
Sensible, a. Hug; ira ©efOr?!, ini SBe= 

nmfttfein. to be sensible of, evfennen. 
Sentiment, s. Gmpfinbung,/., (Sefubl, ». 

religious sentiment, (Slaube(n), m. 
Separate, v. a. geifbetten. 
Separate, a. getvennt, gefd)ieben. 
Separation, s. Stvenmmg, /. 
Sepulchre, s. ®rab, n. 
Sequestered, a. entfcnit. 
Serene, a. better. 
Sergeant, s. fu'Iblmbel, m. 
Series, «. SReUje,/. 
Serious, a. evnfftjaft. 

Servant, s.SDiener, s Bebiente(r), m. , TOagb,/. 
Serve, «. a. btenen, Sebienen, auftragen. 
Service, s. CDtcuft, m. to be of service, 

bieneu. 
Set, v. a. fe&en, fte[fen. set out on (a 

journey), antrcten. set up (a business). 

treibcn. set down, niebev|tellen. set off 

(out), abreifen (nod) = for), fid) madjen 

auf ben SBeg, fid) randjen (auf). set off, 

auSgeben, fm'tge^en. . set (a trap), (Men. 

set sail, abfegelu. set foot on, gufi 

fe($en. 

Set, s. ©animtung, /. 
Settle, v. a. bcja()Ien, etlebigen, fid) ents 

fdjliefjen (511). v. n. fid) fefeen. 
Settlement, s. Slnficbelung,/. 
Seven, a. fieben. 
Seventeen, a. fiebjetjn. 
Seventy, a. fiebjtg.. 
Several, a. einige, meljreie. 
Severe, a. ftreng, fdjroer, Ijort. 
Severity, s. ©Irenge, Jj&rte,/. 
Sew, i). a. naben. 
Sex, s. ®efd)Iedjt, n. 
Shade, s. ©fatten, m. 
Shake, v. a. jcbutteln, fdjutten. 



Shallow, a. feid)t. ' 

Shame, s. ©djam, Sdjanbe,/. 

Shape, s. Sorm, (Seftatt,/. 

Shaped, a. geftaltet. 

Share, 11. a. ttieilcn. share in, SCtjcil ne1)s 

men an. 

Shark, s. fjotfifd), m. 
Sharp-set, a. ljuii grig, in grojier 5BerIegen= 

beit. 

Sheathing-board, s. (upfemer iSefdjIag, m. 
Shecp'sdung, s. ©djafmtft, i». 
Shift, v.n. lielfen, forgen(fur). makeshift 

to live, fid) (dat.) belfen buvd)S fieben, fid) 

burd)bringen. 
Shilling, ». ©drilling, m. 
Ship, s. ©d)iff, n. 
Shirt, s. fjemb, n. 
Shock, v. a. emporen, Meibigen. to be 

shocked at, fid) entfejgen ubet. 
Shocking, a. grau(id). 
Shoe, s. (sledge-runner), "auf, m. 
Shoot, d. a. (djicjicn. go a shooting, auf 

bie 3agb gelicn. 

Shooting-bag, s. 3agbtafd)e, /. 
Shooting-excursion, s. 3°gb-9IuSf(ug, m. 
Shop, 5. flaben, m. 
Shopboy, s. Sabenjunge, ®e^ilfe, ot. 
Shopkeeper, s. Srainet, m. 
Shopwoman, £. ffvamerin,/. 
Short, a. lutj. to be short of, SKanje! 

Babeu an. in short, tutjlid), furj. in a 

short time, in Current. 
Shot, s. ©duif;, m. 
Shoulder, s. Ed) niter, 5(d) jet,/. 
Shout, v. n. tufen. s. gteubengefdjtei, n. 
Show, ". o. jetgen, beneifen, betannt ma= 

d)cn. show as if, aiiienc madjen. s. Sln» 

fdjein, m. 

Shrub, s. etaube,/. 
Shrug up, r. a. Sullen mit. 
Shut up, v. refl. fid) sexfctlicfjen. 
Shy, a. |d)eu. 
Sicily, s. (stcitien, n. 
Sick, a. tvout. 
Sickness, s. Stvanf^eif,/. 
Side, 8. ©eite, SUattei,/. by the side of, 

netjen. 

Sideboard, .9. ©d)enftifd), m. 
Siege, *. ffletagevung,/. lay siege to, (an= 

fangen gu) bclagecn. 
Sieve, s. ©ieb, n. 
Sift, ». a. fieben. 
Sight, s. Mublict, m. lose sight of, au8 

ben Hugen oerlieven. in sight, in ©id)i. 

get a sight of, feljen, erbliden. at first 

sight, auf ben erftcn StnMicf. 
Sign, s. 3«'")™' "• *• <*■ untevjeidjnen. 
Signal, s. jetdjen, n.. Signal,- n. 
Signature, s. Unteifdjvift,/. 
Signify, n. a. bebeuten. 
Silence, s. ©titlfdjmeigcn, ». 
Silent, a. fdjioetgenb. 
Silver, s. ©tlbev, ©ilbergelb, n. a. fittxn. 
Similar, a. dtmltd). 
Similitude,'. Jletjnlidjfeit, /., ©Ieid)ni|,n. 
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Simple, a. etnfa*, einfaltig, fdilidjt. ; 
Simplicity, s. Giiifadiliett, ijinfoU,/. 
Simulate, a. nacbgeabmt, ucrftcllt. 
Since, pr. feir, (ago), Bur. c. fettbem ; bo. 
Sincere, a. ad. aufndjtig. 
Sing. u. re. fingen. 

Single, a. eiiijig. [m. 

Single-combat, s. Ginjeltampf, 3roeifampf, 
Singular, o. -ly, ad. befonbetS, bejonbev, 

feltiam. 
Sink, v. n. betfinfen. 
Sir, i. fierr, SDiein §ert. 
Sire, 8.2Hajeftat,/. 
Sister, s. ©djroefter, /. sister-in-law, 

©djroagerin, /. 
Sit, i'. re. filjcn, fid) fc^cn. sit down, fid) 

fc|jen, fid) utcctrit^en. 
Situation, s. Sage,/., ijuftanb, m., ©telle, 

/., ©telhmg,/. 
Sixteen, a. fedjSjcSn. 
Sixth, a. fertfte. 
Sixty, a. fcdjjig. 
Skate, v. re. ®d>(iitjd)ulj [aufen. 
Sketch, s.efijje,/. 
Skill, s. ©ejcbirflidjfeit, gertigfeit,/. 
Skirmish, s. g dMvmut iel, re. 
Sky, s. Shift,/., Jjimnicl, m. 
Slave, s. ©fla»e, ire. 
Slaveniarket, s. ©Hattenmarlt, m. 
Slay, v. a. erf&Iageti. 
Sledge, s. ©djlitten, m. 
Sleep, v. re. fdjlafen. 8. ©d)Iaf, m. 
Slight, a. leidjt. 
Slily, ad. jiblau. 
Slip, a. re. gleiten, fdjlfipfen, enfjdjlupfen. 

slip off (from), berabgleiten (bon). 
Slow, a. langfain. slow of belief, jdjnjcrs 

glaubig. 
Smacking, s. ftnaKen, re. 
Small, a. tlein, gering. ■ 

Smart, a. Icbdofl. 

Smelling-bottle, s. fRiecBflafdjdjeti, n. 
Smile, v. re. ladiefa. s. 8ad)e[n, re. smile 

at, ladjetn fiber. 

Smiling, a. (atbetnb ; -ly, ad. mit Sadji'tn. 
Smite, v. a. fdjmetfjen. 
Smith, s. ©djmieb, m. 
Smoke, 8. fjiaud), ire. 
Smooth, a. glatt. 

Snatch, ». a. tvegneBmen, abreifjeit. 
Snore, u. re. fdjiuudicn. snore away, bet* 

fcbnarcben. 
Snow, s. ©djnee, ire. 
Snuff, s. Sdjnupftabat, m. 
Snuffbox, 5. ©danupftabaESbofe,/. 
Snug, a. befdjeiben. 
So, ad. & c. fo. — as to, fo ba(j. pr. (the 

same) bag ©leid)e. 
Soap, s. ©life,/. 
Soapboiler, s. ©eifenfieber, m. 
Sob, d. re. feujien. 
Society, s. ©efetlfdjaft,/. 
Softly, int. jad)te. 
Soil, s. Btbreidi, re. 
Solar system, s. Sotarfeftem, ». 



Soldier, s. ©olbot, m. 

Solemn, a. -ly. ad. f etcrtid) ; ernflft af t. 

Solemnize, v. a. fezevn. 

Solicit, v. a. bitten, iudicn. 

Solicitation, s. Huliegcn, re. —of mar- 
riage, ^eivatjjSs&nerbieteii, n. 

Solicitor, s. SSittfteller, m. 

Solicitous, a. beforgt. 

Solicitude, s. Seforgniji,/. 

Solid, a. feft; grunblid); ernfr. 

Solitary, a. einfam. 

Solitude, 8. Ginfamfeit,/. 

Some, a. etnige, roelcber, irgenbein; some- 
body, jemanb; einer; something, et= 
n>«3; sometimes, gumeilen, maiidjmal. 
sometimes — sometimes, balD — balb. 
somewhat, ein rcenig r etmaS. 

Son, 8. ©oBn, m. 

Soon, ad. balb. as soon as, fo balb alS. 

Soothe, v. a. befanftigen. 

Sorcerer, s. SJanberer, m. 

Sorcery, s. ^aubevet,/. 

Sorely, ad. ttef (bettubt). 

Sorrow, s. ffummer, m. [imperg. 

Sorry, to bo, v. n. b'iiicm leib ttun (jein), 

Sort, s. Sttt, ©otte, /. what — of, aai 
fur... 

Soul, j. ©eele,/., ©eift, m. 

Sound, a.- gefunb. 8. Slang, m. 

Sounding-line, s. SIeijd)nut,/. 

Soup, s. Buppe,/. 

Southern, a. fublid). 

Southwest, 8. eucircft, m. 

Sovereign, s. Dbeiberr, m.; igetrfdjer, K5» 
nig, ©ouuerain, m. 

Space, 8. 92aum, m. space of time, 
SjeUraum. . - 

Spade, 8. ©paten, m. 

Spain, 8. ©pamen, re. 

Spaniard, 8. ©panier, m. 

Spanish, a. fpanifd). 

Spare, ». a. erfparen; entbebten. 

Sparkle, ii. re. funttln. 

Sparrow, s. ©perltng, m. 

Speak, v. re. fpredjen, fagen. 

Spear, s. Sanje,/. 

Special, a. bc'fontcr. 

Spectacle, s. Slnblitf, m. ; -s, pi. SBritle,/. 

Spectator, 8. 3uf*auer, m. 

Speculation, s. ©ewinnfpaben, re. 

Speech, 8. ©predien, n. [lorp. 

Speed, s. Qile, /. at full speed, im @a= 

Speedy, a. etlig. 

Spend, v. a. (of time), jubrtngen. 

Spendthrift, 8. -lit ifd;n'cntcr, m. 

Spin, v. a. fptnnen. 

Spirit, s. ©eift, m. -s,pl. geuer, »., ©tim» 
mung,/. 

Spite, s. Slerger, m. in spite of, tro^. 

Splendid, a. pvadjtpoll, prad)tig. 

Spoil, s. SBeute,/. 

Sport, s. ©piel, re.; ©pafi, ire.; UntevBak 
tung,/.; 3agb,/. t>. «. fdjerjen. 

Spot, s. j«la|, m., ©telle,/, on the spot, 
ouf set ©telle. 
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-Spread, v. a. Brelten, mtSBtetten; itffimii* 

ten. v. n. fid; auSbcfmen. 
Spring, «. n. jpringen. ». gruBIing, m. 
Spy, s. ©pipn,m. 
Squeeze, e. a. ptefjen. 
Squib, s. ©portelei,/. 
Stab, v. a. erftedjen. 
Stable, s. Staff, m. 
Staff, s. Stab, m., (Seneratftab, m. 
Stag, «. £iv(rt), m. 

Stage, i. ©djaubiibne,/. ; Sdjaupla^, m. 
Staje-coaeh, s. Sanblutfdje, /., Sfofts 

futile, /. 

Stagger, v. ». roonten. 
Stand, v. n. fteBen,- ©tanb fatten, mate 

— , -fteUen; —at the top, p6en fifjen. 
Standard, s. SJaBne,/. 
Star, s. ©tern, m. 
State, s. 3u(lanb; ©tanb, m. 
Station, s. Se6en3t"teHung,/. . 
Statuary, s. SBilD^ouer, ra. 
Statue, s. SBilbfauIe,/.; ©tanbBHb, n. 
Stay, v. n. bltiibcn; iparten. s. 2tufent= 

Bait, in. 
Steadiest, a. -]y. ad. fejl. 
Steal, v. a. fteBlen. v. n. steal away, ent= 

toifdicn; (rbtadjen. 

Steam-packet, *. ©ampfpadetBoot, ». 
Steed, s. Jjeugjl, ">■ 
Steer, v. a. fteuern. 
Step, n. n. tveten. step in, einfdjreiten; 

». Stufe,/.; ©djrltt, m. 
Sterling, s. Sterling, (20 ©fining), m. 

a pound sterling. ein4pjunb Sterling. 
Stern, a. -ly. ad. finjter, ftrenge. 
Stick, s. Seeing, n. v. n. ftocten. v. a — 

fall of, Befdilagen mtt. — up, antleben. 
Still, ad. nod), nod) einmal. 
Stillness, s. ©title, /. 
Sting, i>. a. fdjmerjen. 
Stitch, ». a. na&en. 
Stock, s. Stain in, m.; Sottatf), SBaaren : 

SBuvr.itB, m. — of cash, Sta[fen = S8ov= 

ratB, ">• 

Stocking, «. ©trumpf, m. 
Stone, s. ©rein, m. 
Stoop, v. n. fid) Bucten. 
Stop, n. a. an()alten , aufbattcn ; sum ©diroeU 
t gen bringen; uerftcpfen. put a — to, 
em Enbe mad)eu, Ginbalt ffmn, uerbim 

tern. v. n. an&alten ; (at" an inn), ein= 

teBten. 
Store, s. Sjotratb, SBudjlaben, m. n. a. 

aufbaufen. 
Stork, s. ©torn), m. 
Story, s. <Sefd)ia)te,/.; SKaBrdjen, n. 
Stout, a. berb; peftig. 
Strait, s. Gnge,/. 
Strange, a. fremb ; feltfam. 
Stranger, s. grembling, m. 
Stratagem, s. StriegSlip,/. 
Straw, s. ©tvoB, »>. 
Stray, «. n. fidj uerirren. 
Stream, ». ©troin, m. up the stream, | 

fttomautiuavtS. | 



Street, ». ©reafie,/. 

Strength, s. Stavfe, ffiraft,/. 

Stretch, n. a. ftreden, ubertveiben . — forth, 

auSftreoen. 

Strict, a. genan, ((Barf, ftreng, punftltd). 
Strike, v. a. fd)lagen, ftojen; trejfen. • 

strike -with terror, ©a)teden einfl&ijen. 

(a blow), geben. strike off, abfdjlagen. 

to be struck with, betroffen roerben ppn. 
Striking, a. treffenb. 
Strong, a. ftart, Uaftia,. 
Struggle, n. n. ringen. «. itampf, m. 
Student, s. Stubent, m. 
Studied, a. au§gefud)t. 
Study, s. ^iadibenfen, n.y ©tubintmmer, 

».; Stubmm, n.\ ©tubicftuBe, /. v. a. 

auSflnnen, ftubiren. 
Stupidity, s. ®umnu)eit,/. 
Style, *. ©djreibart,/. 
Subaltern, of&cer, s. Unteroffijier, m. 
Subject, s. UntertBan, m. ; (Segenftanb, m. 
Submission, 5. Untermevfung,/. 
Submit, n. m. fidXunterroerfen. 
Subordinate, a. iintergeorbnet. 
Subordination, s. llnterorbnung,/. 
Subscription, s. Unterfd)rift,/. 
Subside, v. n. [inttn, febroinben. 
Subsist, v. n. BefteBen. 
Subsistence, s. Unteidjatt, in., Sebcn8un= 

rer&alt, m. 
Substitute, n. a. aufjleffen. j. ©ttttber= 

treter, m. 

Succeed, v. n. gelingen, (Stud BaBen. 
Success, s. Srfolg, m. 
Successful, a. gludlid). 
Succession, s. aiufctnanbcrfotge,/. 
Sudden, a. -ly. oi. plo^Iid). of a sudden, 

pto^ltcB. 

Suffer, n. a. & n. leiben, ertragen. 
SuTerance, s. Ortragen, n. 
Suffering, s. Beiben, n. 
Suffice, v.n. genugen. 
Sufficient, a. genugenb, genug, Binlanglidj. 
Suffocate, n. a. erjliden. 
Suggest, v. a. vatben. 
Suit, v. a. & 7i. pafjen (far), gefalen. at 

the — , auf bie Stage. 
Sultry, a. ftftrout. 
Sum, s. Summe,/. 
Summer, s. ©ommer, m. 
Summon, u. a. berbeirufen, portaben. 
Sun, s. ©onne,/. Suu's disk, s. ©onnen» 

(djeibe,/. 

Sunday, s. ©onntag, m. 
Sunday-scholar, s. Siinntag3fd)uler, m. 
Sunrise, s. ©oimenaufgang, m. 
Sunshine, s. ©onnenfd)ein, nt. 
Superb, a. prad)tig, Berrlid). 
Supereminent, a. ubcrtrcffenb, aueges 

jcidjnet. 

Superficial, a. feidjt. 
Superintend, v. a. bie DBeraufftdjt fuBren, 

porfJeBen. 

Superintendent, s. OberaufieBer, m. 
Superior, a. B»B«; porjuglidjev. 
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Superiority, s. UeBerlegen^etr, /.; SBots 
rang, m. 

Superstition, s. &BevgtauBe, m. 

Superstitious, a. aBergiaubig. 

Supper, «. Wbenbeffen, n. the Lord's sup- 
per, ba8 beilige '.Hbencinabl, rc. 

Supplant, ". a. I)inunter bringen. 

Supplicating, a. Bittern). 

Supplication, s. bernutl)ige Sitte,/., 5!n= 
flei)en, ». 

Support, v. a. unterftugen; ernl()vcn; er= 
tragcn. 

Suppose, ». a. glauBen, »ermutl)en. sup- 
pose to be, fatten fur. 

Supposed, a. bermeintlid). 

Supposition, 5. SLbeoiie,/. 

Suppress, v. a. unterbmien. 

Sure, a. fid)eru'd). to be sure, aKerbingS. 
surely, bod). 

Surgeon, s. SBunbarjt, m. 

Surname, s. SBeinamen, m. 

Surpass, v. a. uBertreffen. 

Surprise, s. Ueberrafdjung, /.; Grftaunen, 
n„ Srjraunung,/. v. a. Beftutjen, erftau* 
nen. 

Surprising, d. erfiannltd). 

Surround, v. a. einfdf/Uejjen. 

Surrey, v. a. ubevblicfen. 

Surveyor, s. JJelbmejfer, m. 

Survive, v. a. u6erleben. 

Survivor, i. Uebevlebenbe(r), m. 

Suspect, d. a. in Sserbadjt neBmen, Be= 
jroeifeln. 

Suspense, «. Sluffc&uB, m.; Ungeroifj^eit,/.. 

Suspicions, *. pi. SBerbadjt, m. 

Suspicious, a. argrbo^nifd). 

Sustain, v. a. ertragen, etieiben. 

Swallow, v. a. Derfrtjlingen. 

Swan, 5. ScBroan, m. 

Swear, v. n. fdjrooren. 

Swede, s. ©cBjoebe, m. 

Sweden, t. Srbrceben, n. 

Sweep, s. ©ct)orn|teinfeger, m. 

Sweeper, ». ©djornfietnfeger, m. 

Sweetheart, s. Siebrben, n. 

Sweet-tempered, a. freunblia}. 

Swiftness, s. ©djneHigfeit,/. 

Swim, v. n. fd)tr>immen. 

Sword, s. 6d)roert, n. 

Sympathy, s. SDJitgofuljt, n. 

Symptom, s. Hnjeic&en, n. 

System, s, S^fiem, ».; 3 u Totnmen^atts, m. 



T. 

Table, *. 5Eafet/.;"a;lMj, m. ■ 

Tack, v. n. — about, umlegen. 

Tailor, s. ©d)neiber, m. 

Take, v. a. nefymen; bring en; (= con- 
duct), futyren; (= carry,) tragen, (ad- 
vice), anneBmen. (fire), fangen. (op- 
portunity), ergreifen. (precautions), 
treffen. (one's place), emnefjmen. (from 



water), auffifd)en. — across, over, fibers 
fefcen. — advantage, SRuJen jieb,en. — 
away, roegnobinen. — a degree, (Stamen 
madjen. — down, Binunterbvingen, geraBs 
ne&men. — (one) for, fatten fur, glau= 
ben. — from, abneb,meti. — into one's 
bead, fin) in ben Jtopf fe^en. — place, 
©tatt finben, gefdjefi.en. —prisoner, jum 
©efangenen vnacBcn. — the trouble, fid) 
bie Wulje geben, fid) bemuben. — up, 
neBmen, auffdjlagen; (= occupy), in ans 
fpvud) neBmen; (lodging), auffcBlagen. 
— up arms, bie SBafffii ergreifen. — 
up, lodging, fid) einmietBen. 

Talent, s. sBegaBung, /., talent, n. 

Talisman, s. Jjaubermittel, n. 

Tall, a. grbfj. 

Tallow-chandler, s. £id)tgicfjer, m. 

Tame, a. jabin. 

Tap, v. a. einen leid)ten ©d)Iag geben. 

Tarnish, v. a. befletfen. 

Tartary, s. Sarlorei,/. 

Task, s. Za geracrt, n. 

Taste, v. a. & n. f often, f djmecTen, verfudjett. 

Tax, u. a. befd)ulbigen, befteuern. 

Tea-table, s. 'ilieetijd), m. 

Teach, «. a. lel)rcn, untercidjten. 

Teacher, s. Secret, m. 

Tear, s. SE^rane,/. , 

Tear, v. a. reifgen. tear to pieces, tear 
up, v. a. gevretfjen. 

Telescope, s. ftcrnrofyu, n. 

Tell, v. a. & n. fagen, erji^ten. 

Temper, s. ©inn, m., ©eraut^art, /. 

Temple, s. ©d)taf, m. 

Temporary, a. jeitlid), borubergeBenb. 

Tempt, v. a. terfudjen. 

Ten, a. jeBn. 

Tender, a. jarttid). 

Term, s. SBort, n. — s, pi. S9ebingungen. 
f.pl. 

Terminate, v. a. Beenbigen. v. n. fid) ens 
bigen. 

Terrible, a. furc&teclid}, fdjrectltd), enrfefctid). 

Terrify, v. a. erfd)recCen. 

Terror, s. ©d)recfen, m. strike with ter- 
ror, ©d)recfen etnflofjen. 

Test, s. spvoBe,/. put to tha test, auf 
bie !)ko6e ftetten. 

Testify, v. a. Bejeugen. 

Than, c. alS. 

Thank, v. a. banten, bant6ar fein. — s, >. 
pi. Slant, m. return thanks, banfen, 
CDanI fagen (aSftatten). 

Thankfulness, s. Sanfbarteit, /. 

Thanksgiving, hymn of, *. QoBIieb, n. 

That, c. bafj, baniit. pn. btefer, fenev, ber, 
berjenige. for all that, beffen ungead)tet. 

Theatre, s. ediauplalj, m., «d)aubub>e,/., 
SCBeater, n. 

Theft, s. CDieBlla^I, m. 

Then, ad. bann, bamalS, ba. c. benn, alfo. 

There, ad. ba, bolt, there is, there are, 
ci gibt, eS fiub. therefore, bab,ec, alfo, 
therein, barin. 
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Thickness, i. OMtfe,/. 

Thief, ». SDleB, m. 

Thievish, a. bieblfdj. 

Think, v. a. benfen, glaubcn, fatten, roof 5r 

balten. think proper, fur angemeffen 

batten. 

Third, a. blitte. 
Thirst, s. Surft, m. 
Thirsty, a. — ily, ad. butftig. 
Thither, ad. bis babin, babui. 
Thorn, s. 2)otn, m. 
Thorough, -ly, ad. gStijIicb, burdjauS. 
Though, c. objcbon, Db-jleid). even though, 

toenn gleid). 
Thought, s. (Sebanfe, m. turn of thought, 

(Sebantengang, m. 

Thousand, a . taufenb. s. Saufenb, re. 
Threat, s. SDtobmtg,/. 
Threaten, v. a. broben. 
Three, a. brei. 
Threefold, a. breifadj. 
Thrive, i>. «• gcbcibcn. 
Throne, s. Ibron, m. 
Through, pr. buvcb. 
Throughout, j>r. ganj butd). 
Throw, v. a. roetfen; (lead), fubren. 

throw off, abroetfen. 
Thunder, s. SDomtet, m. 
Thus, »J. fo, ouf bieje SBeije. 
Tide, s. gliitb,/. 

Tie, v. a. binben, fnftpfen. ». fflanb, re. 
Till, ad. bi«. not till, crft. 
Timber, s. SBau&oh, re. 
Time, s. Sett,/., SDial, re.- for the time, 



geitro'eilig. at that time, bamalig 
of time, ^eitraum. economizer of time, 
3eitfparer, m. in a short time, in tuts 
jem. beat time, ben SEott fd)tagen. all 
the time, bic ganje Seit. by this time, 
urn bieie Reit. at times, jeitroeife. at 
the same time, jugtcid). 

Timid, a. furStiam. 

Tiresome, a. fangroeilig. 

Title, si SEitet, STCame, m. 

To, pr. an. in order to, um — ju. to 
and fro, j)in unb ^ct. 

Together, ad. jufammen. get together, 
fammeln. together with, fammt, rait, 
nebjr. 

Tomb, s. (Stabftein, ire., ©tuft, /. 

Tone, s. Stun, m. 

Tongs, s.pl. Sange,/. 

Too, ad. alljii, ju fe§t; oud). 

Tool, s. Sffiettjeug, re. 

Tooth, j. sjaljn, ">• front tooth, Sorbets 

jafin, m. . 

Torment, ». a. quaiert. 

Torment, s. Onat,/. 

Torrent, s. teijjenber Sttom, m., ®ieji= 
bad), m. 

Torture, s. smarter,/, v. a. martetn. 

Toss, i>. a. roetfen. 

Total, -ly, ad. garnlta). 

Touch, ■». o. betufaen, ru&ren. touch at, 
lonben. 



Touching, a. tfiljrenb. pr. Setreffenb. 

Tour, «. atunbteije, f.. 

Toward, Towards, pr. gegen. 

Towering, a. bod). 

Town, *• ©tabt,/. 

Town-residence, «. SBofrri)au6 in bet Stabt. 

Toy, *. Spiriting, re., ©pirifaAe, /. 

Trace, ». a. folgen; (steps) tenten. 

Track, «. ©pur, /. 

Trade, s. jjanbel, m„ ©efcljaft, n. by 

trade, oon Sprofeffion. 
Tradesman, s. fianbelSmann, m. 
Traiueau, s. ©djlitten, m. 
Traitor, s. aSetratber, m. 
Tranquillity, s. SHube, /■ 
Transaction, s. (Sefqaft, ». 
Transfer, i>. a. ubcrttagen. 
Transit, s. 3)utd)gang, m. 
Transmit, v. a. ufaerjebidert. 
Transport, v. a. ttanfyottiten ; entjuicn 

(uber). 

Transport, s. Qntjutiuiig, /. 
Travel, ». re. teijen. *. SReife,/. passion 

for travel, SReijeiuft,/. 
Traveller, s. 5Reifenbe(t), m. 
Traverse, v. a. butd)manbetn. 
Treasure, s. ©cbafe, m. 
Treasure-digger, s. ©d)afagtabet, m. 
Treat, ". a. bebanteln, beivitt^en. treat 

with ill language, betteumben, fc&elten 

(ubet). 

Treatment, s. SBe^anbtung, /. 
Treaty, *. Setttag, m. 
Tree, s. Scium, m. 
Tremble, v. re. j^ittetn. 
Trembling, a. gittetnb. 
Tremor, s. 3ittem, n. 
Tress, s. Saartoile,/. 
Trial, ». SBerfudi, m., Sjirobe, Sptufung, /. 

day of trial, s. ©eridjt^tag, m. stand 

(take trial, gctid)tetmetben. 
Tribunal, s. ©eticbt, re. 
Trick, s. @treid), m. 
Trifle, ». fttetniatett,/. 
Trifling, a. tlein, unbebeutenb, geting. 
Triumphant, a. fiegteid). 
Trivial, a. gemein, ttioial. 
Troops, s. pi. SEtu))i)en,/.pt. 
Trot, ». re. traben. trot off, fottttaben. 
Trouble, v. a. ttuben. s. SOIube,/. 
Trowsers, s. pi. Jjofen, /. j>Z. 
Troy, s. Stroja, ». 

True, a. roofo ad)t. that's true, ted)t. 
Truly, ad. iteuli4, mabtlid), nittlidj. most 

truly, ergebenft. 
Trumpet, s. Xtompete,/. 
Trunk, s. etamm, Slofftr, m. 
Truss, s. SBunbel, SBunb, re. 
Trust, v. a. anDctttaucn, betttauen, ltd? 

uevlajfen. 

Trnth, s.Ma^iit, f. 
Try, «. a. ptobiten, ptufen, betfudjen, abs 

uttbeiten. 

Tuft, s. Siitdjcl, m. 
Tug, s. 3u))fen, ». 
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Tumultuous, a. aufruBrerifd). 

Tune, 5. XoilftucT, n. 

Turbot, s. ©teinbutte,/. 

Turkey, s. SCu'fet, /. 

Turkey, *. vEnitbiilm, m. 

Tarn, v. n. fid) ivcnbcn, fid) neigen. turn 
pale, evblcidn-n. turn out, auSfatlen. turn 
upon, [id; roenben gegen. to be turned 
to good account, gut auSfauen. turn 
up, umnienben. 

Turn, s. 9ieibe, /. turn of thought, <Se- 
banfengaug, m. in her turn, tbrerjeit^. 

Tutor, s. iBormunb, m. 

Twelve, a. jroolf. 

Twelvemonth, s. 3a$r, n. 

Twenty, a. jitwnjia. 

Twice, ad. jroetmal. 

Two, a. jnjei. 

Twofold, a. jrcetfad). 

Tyranny, s. Sttjrannet,/. 

Tyrant, s. Xnrann, m. 

u. 

Unable, a. unfSBtg. 

Unaccounted for, a. unerflari. 
Unacquainted, a. unbeCannt. 
Unbounded, a. unbegranjt. 

Uncertainty) s. Ungeurigbeit,/. 
Uncle, s. Dljeim, m. 
Uncleaned, a. unretnigt, tmpotirt. 
Uncommon, a. ungcrccbnlia). 
Unconscious, a. nicbts bentenb, (abnenb); 

to be — , nid)t benfen on. . 
Uncorrnpted, a. unbcrt ovben. 
Uncurled, a. ungelodt. 
Under, ad. nieber, pr. unter. 
Understand, v. a. perfteben, erfafiren; 

make one understand, etnem begveiffid) 

macben. 
Understanding, s. ajerjianb, m. 
Undertake, a. a. unternebmen, Beforgen. 
Undertaking, s. Unternebmen, ». 
Undiscerning, a. nidjt unterfd)eibenb. 
Undisturbed, a. unaeftc-rt. 
Undone, a. ungcfcbeben. 
Uneasiness, s. Unrube,/. 
Uneasy, a. unruBig, bemmibjgt. 
Unequal, a. ungleid), uneBen; Barteiifd). 
Unerring, a. untruglicb. 
Unexpected, a. -ly. ad. unermartet. 
Unfailing, a. unfeblbat. 
Unfit, a. unidjictlidi. 
Unfortunate, a. -ly. ad. unglutlluS; un= 

glutflicbcrroeife. 
Unfriendly, a. nnfreunbtid). 
Ungrateful, a. unbantbar. 
Unguarded, a. unoorfifBtig. 
Unhappy, a. ungiucfttd). 
Uninjured, a. unserlefet. 
Union, b. SBereinigung,/. 
Unite, v. a pereimgen. [ten, m. 

United States, s. bie SSeretntgten Staa= 



Universal, a. aflgemeirt. 
Universe, s. Uniuerfum, «.; SEcltaH, ». 
University, s. Unioerfitit,/. 
Unknown, a. unbefannt. 
Unless, c. roenn nicbt, auger, auger ettra. 
Unlike, a. ungleid). 
Unload, v. a. ablaben. 
Unnecessary, a. unnotBig. 
Unpleasant, a. unangeneftm, migfauig. 
Unreasonable, a. uupcrnunftig. 
Unresisting, a. oBne SBiberftanb. 
Unsuccessful, a. ungludlid). 
Until, ad. US. 

Unworthy, a. -ily. ad. unrofirbig. 
Up, pr. auf. ad. Berauf, Binauf. 
Upbraiding, s. SBorructung, /. 
Upon, pr. auf. 
Upper, a. ober, BoBer. 
Urge, «. a. tteiben, barauf 6efiel)en. 
Use, s. QSeBvaua), 3me<I, SHufcen, m. 
Use, v. a. terbraudjen. v. n. pflegen; ge- 
mobnt fein. 
Useful, a. niifclieb. 
Useless, a. nutjlo3, pergeblid). 
Usual, a. -ly. ad. gebrJudjlid), gemobnlidj. 
Utmost, a. augerft, bbdift. 
Utter, v. a. Berporbnngen, auSftogen. 

T. 

Vacuity, s. Ieerer SRaum, m. 

Tain, a. pergeBIid); in vain, pergeBenS. 

Valiant, a. tnpfer. 

Valor, s. Sapferteit,/. 

Valuable, a: fcBafcbar, tt>erl6pou',;toft6ari 

Value, s. SBcvtb, m. 

Vanity, s. Gttelfeit,/. 

Vanquish, v. a. befiegen. 

Variable, a. unbeftanbig. 

Various, a. nerfdjieben, weajfetnb. 

Vary, v. a. uerinbern. 

Vast, a. grog. 

Vegetable, ». @emufe, n. 

Vehement, -ly. ad. Beftig. 

Veil, s. ©d)Ieier, m. 

Vein, s. abet,/. 

Velvet, s. ©ammet, m. 

Vengeance, s. SRadje,/. 

Vent, give, v. n. freien Sauf Iaffen. 

Ventriloquist, s. i8aud)rebner, m. 

Ventriloquy, s. aSaudjrebnertunft, /. 

Venture, s.SBagnig, n. at a venture, auf 8 

®eratbett)oBl. v. n. nagen, fid) oagen. 
Verdant, a. griinenb. 
Verily, ad. (d>on. 
Verse, 5. SGerg, m. 
Very, od. feBr. 
Vessel, s. gabrieug, n. 
Vest, *. (Senanb, n. 
Vexation, s. Sierger, m.; SSerbrug, m. 
Viand, «. @pei(e,/. 
Vicar, s. Stellcertreter, m. 
Vicissitude, s. 3tBned)feIung, /.; SDSeojfeU 

faU, m. 
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Victim, s. Dbfet, «. 

Victorious, a. fiegvetd). 

Victory, s. ©leg, m. 

View, s. Jhigftqt, ®egemt>att,/.; Stnfltbt, 
/.; &bfift)t, /. ; to have in view, ttorbaben, 
inSIuSfiajtljaben. v. n. befe^en, Betrad)ten. 

Village, s. SDorf, n. 

Village-school, s. "Dorftdjute,/. 

Villager, s. Sorfbemoljiier, m. 

Vindictive, a. radjtudjttg. 

Vine, s. fflSeinftod:, m. 

Vine-culture, s. iffieinbau, m. 

Vinegar, s. Sffig, m. 

Vineyard, s. SBeinberg, m. 

Violate, v. a. uerletjen, bredjen. 

Violence, s. Semalttbatigleit, /., ©email,/. 

Violent, a. Ijeftift gel»alttl)atig. 

Virgin, s. Uunafrau,/. 

Virtue, s. SEu'ge-nb,/. 

Visit, «. S8cfu0, m. ; to do on a visit (to) 
»um fflefud) fein (bei). ». a. bejudjen. 

Vivacity, s. SebBajtigfeit,/. 

Vociferate, u. ». briiUen. 

Voice, s. ©timme,/. 

Volley, «. glug, m. 

Volume, s. SBanb, m. 

Voluntary, -ily. ad. freiwitlig. 

Vow, s. fetertic^cS iicrfprecbcn, n. 

Voyage, ». ©eereife, /. 

Vulgarity, s. ©emeinOett,/. 

w. 

Waistcoat, J. ffiefte,/. 

Wait, w. n. marten; aufmarten. wait on, 

bebienen, aufroarten. 
Walk, v.n. geljen. j. ©pagiergang,m.;send 

to walk, auf ben ©pajiergang fcfjtdcn. 
Wall,*. 3Hauer,/. 
Wallet, s. SReiJefaif, m. 
Wander, u. n. roanbern; berumfcSroeifen. 
Wanderer, s. SBanbevev, m. 
Want, d. a. beburfen, notbjg Ijaben, Br«u= 

d)en; nmnfd)en. to be much in want of, 

ft' I) v notbncnbtg bvaudjen. v. n. feljlcn. 

s. HRanqel, m. 
War, s. ffirieg, m. 
Wardrobe, s. Sleiberoorrotl), m. 
Warlike, a. iriegetifd). 
Warm, a. roavm. v. n. buvdjglfi^en (eon). 
Warmth, s. SBarme,/. 
Warn, v. o. roamen ; warn of, erinnern 

an. 

War-office, s. flriegSmtaiftatum, n. 
Wash, v. a. toajdjen. 
Waste, v. a. berrcuften; bcrfdimenten. 
Watch, «. SEaid)enu$r, /.; keep watch, 

819)1 geben. v. n. maiden. 
Watchman, i. SRad)tl»aa)ter, m. 
Water, s. SBaffer, n. v. a. roaffern. 
Water-spout, s. 2Ba(jer6afe, /. 
Wave, «. 2Boge, /. v.n. mint en. 
Waving, s. SBinfen, n. 



Wax, s. SBadjS, ». ; cake of wax, ». 
boben, m. 

Way, s. 2Beg, m.j 82id)tung,/. everyway, 
adu. in jeber SSeiieBung. no way, adv. 
teineSroegS. make one's way, feinen 
SBeg nefmen; give way to, fveien Sauf 
laffen, {dot.); by the wayside, am SEBege; 
in a way, auf eine SBetje. 
Weak, a. fdjroad). 

Weakness, s. ©djroad)e, gdjmadjbeil, /. 
Wealth, s. SRciditlnnu, m. 
Weapon, «. SBaffe,/. 
Wear, v. a. tmgen. 

Weary, Wearied, a. mube; uierbruftig. 
Weather, «. SBetter, n. 
Wedding-day, s. §od)getttag, m. 
Wedge, u. a. butd) jmangen. — together, 
lufammemroangen. 
, Week, «. aBocbe,/. 
Weep, v. n. reeincn. 
Weigh, ». a. nagen. v. ». niegen. 
(Weight, J. Semit^t, n. 
Weighty, a. wicbtig. 
Welcome, a. wtafommen. 
Welfare, J. ffio^lfabrt,/.; aEo^IergeBen, n. 
Well, ad. woBI, leic^t. do — , mo^I ba= 
ran t6un. as —as, fo gut ale, fo tnobl alS 
and), in^. (5:i gut. 
Well-earned, a. reolilverbient. 
Well-known, a. mo^lbrtannt. 
West, s. 2Bc(l, m.; to the west, ttefhtartS. 
Western, a. weftlid). 
West-Indian, a. meftinbifo). 
West Indies, s. SffiejlinWen, n. 
Westphalia, s. SBejlp^alen, n. 
What, j)n. rea8. a. lueldier. int. roaSl 
. what sort of, umS fuv ein. 
Whatever, ad. nm8 nur, roa8 aud) imraet. 

nor any whatever, bu t d) au8 fein .... 

Wheat, s. SBeijcn, m. 
Wheel, s. Sfiab, «. 
When, ad. & c. a(8; ba, ba bod), 
When(so)ever, ad. wenn and) iinmer. 
Where, ad. too. (whither), n>oB,in. 
Whereas, c. ba, intern ; roeit. [loo^in. 
Wherever, ad. (whithersoever) liberal 
Wherein, ad. morin. 
Whereupon, ad. roorauf, moruber. 
Whether, c. ob. 
Whichsoever, j»>. met and). 
While, Whilst, c. inbera, maljrenb. 
Whimsical, a. Inunifd). 
Whip, s. speitid)e,/. 
Whisper, s. (Seflufter, n. 
Whisperingly, ad. Ieife. 
Whistle, v. n. cfeifen. s. spf eife, /. 
Whiteness, s. SBei&e,/. 
Who, pn. recldiev, bet. 
Whoever, pn. ioer and) itnmer, jeber, ber. 
Whole, a. ganj.' s. ©ange, n. 
Why, ad. reatum, et, nun, aber. 
Wide, a. -ly. ad. roeit; breit. 
Wife, s. Srau,/, ©emaBIin,/. 
Wilhs. aiSiu'c(n), m.; ffiejlament, n. ». a. 
reotten, munfdjen. 
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William, i. SBuMirt, m. 

Willing, a. millig, gem. 

Wind, s. SEBinb, m. 

Window, i. genffer, n. 

Wine, s. SBttn, m. 

Wing, s. glugel, m. 

Winter, J. SBmter, m. 

Wisdom, i. Slug$ett,/. learn -wisdom, 

flug toerben. 
Wise, o. roeife. 

Wish, «■ a. & ». roflnfdjen. s. SSunj^, m. 
Wit, s. SBifc; Serflanb; ©d)6ngei[t, m.; 

SBifeUng, m.; frightened out of one's 

wits, aujier gaflung gebradjt. 
With, pr. mit. 
Withdraw, v. a. ptuifjiejen. 
Withdrawal, *. Hbjug, SRiiifjug, m. 
Without, pr. oljne. ad. braujien. 
Withstand, v. a. nriber[te§eit. 
Witness, s. 3euge, m. i>. a. Jejeugen. 
Wolf, s. 2Bolf, m. 
Woman, «. gran, /.; graueitjlmmer, 

SBeib, n. 
Wonder, s. a3erwunberung, /. ». n. (id) 

(Dcr)tounbem (flbev). 
Wood, ». SBatb, m.; Jgolj, n. bundle of 

wood, fjoljtunbel, n. 
Wooden, a. §otjem. 
Woodman, s. <goIjb>uer, m. 
Wool, ». aBotte,/. 
Word, s. SHSort, ».; by word of mouth, 

munblidj. 
Work, ». SSerf, 7». ». «. nrirten (upon), 

(auf). 

Workman. ». StrBeiter, m. 
World, s. aBelt; Srbe, /.; on the world 
. at large, in bet roetten SBett; -world of 

letters, litemiWe SBelr,/. 
Worldly, a. weltlta); irbifdj. 



Worse, a. fnjtimmer; grow worse, fid) 

berfdnimmern. 
Worshipful, a. MrefrangSrourMg. 
Worst, a. fd)Ic6tfi(l. 
Worthj a. rourbig; worth mentioning, 

evrcatinentoertS). worth seeing, [e[)en8= 

teurbig. to be worth, berbienen. 
Worthy, a. tburbig; worthy of notice, 

fe§en§tburbig. 

Would, (== used to), imperf. pflegen. 
W r onnd, s. SBuube,/. v. a. oemmnben. 
Wrap, v. a. rcicfeln, eiiiroicteln; wrap up, 

einrotdeln, euujuueti. 
Wretchedness, s. Qslenb; Hngtud, n. 
Write, n. a. fdireiben. 
Writings, ©djrift,/. 
Written, a. jdjriftlid). 
Wrong, a. unxedit, scidftt. ». Hnredjt, ». 

to he wrong, Unredjt fmben. 



Yarn, s. ©am, ».; cottonyarn. 23autn= 
rcoUengam. 
Tear, s. 3a$t, n. 

Yes, adi). ja. yes indeed, ja too^I. 
Yesterday, ad. gejtem. 
Yet, ad. k c. nod), fogar. yet but, erjl. 
Yoke, s. 3od), n. 
Young, a. jung. 
Your, a. cuer. 

Youth, s. 3ugenb,/.; 3utigtiria, m. 
Youthful, a. jugenblidj. 



z. 



Zeal, s. ffiifer, m. 
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